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T is very agreeable to find a daughter following the foot- 
steps of her father along one of the paths which led him 
to a position of eminence amongst his contemporaries. Mr. 
Nassau Senior was distinguished as a political economist, 
as a literary critic, as a publicist, and as a legal official, 
before he began the series of journeys and conversations the 
records of which will be his most enduring title to fame. 
Mrs. Simpson, to whose editorial care the public owes most 
of her father’s volumes, which used to circulate in manu- 
script within a privileged circle, has, in her turn, given to 
the world some recollections of her own, which are not only 
valuable in themselves, but supplement in a very useful way 
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her father’s works. Her own portion of the book which 
stands first in the list of those under review extends to 
about half its bulk, the rest of the volume being made up of 
conversations between her father and various well-known 
persons, which could not have been with propriety published 
until quite recently. She modestly attributes chiefly to 
these the success which her ‘ Memories’ have met with, and 
no doubt they have helped ; but father and daughter may, it 
seems to us, claim an equal share of honour. Mrs. Simpson’s 
recollections go back a long way. She remembers the 
Queen as a little girl taking her dogs to swim in the 
Serpentine, and being much delighted when they shook 
themselves over her dress. She remembers the late Sir 
James Stephen, whom men in middle life, who did not know 
him personally, think of only as the most leonine of judges, 
a charming little boy with long fair hair curling over his 
shoulders. She knew Blanco White, and was bantered by 
Sydney Smith, who said,‘ De minimis non curat lex,’ which 
meant, ‘ Your father, the Master in Chancery, does not care for 
‘ Minnie.’ Shesaw King Joseph in conversation with Mr. Senior 
on the occasion on which he told the latter that Napoleon was 
‘ plutét bon homme que grand homme.’ Her first party at 
Lansdowne House was the last which Moore attended. She 
heard at Bowood M. de Flahault say, when ‘ Partant pour 
‘la Syrie ’ was played, ‘ that he had a right to the honour, as 
* it had been written for him.’ 

She recollects the coming out of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and is able 
to record that the novelist was thoroughly satisfied with her 
father’s review of the book in this journal. She met Words- 
worth at Rogers’s, but can, unhappily, only record that he 
wore green spectacles. Sir Henry Maine was even less 
fortunate. He used to relate that he met the great poet at 
Cambridge in a circle of young admirers, to whom, imagin- 
ing that he was adapting himself to the taste of his 
audience, he discoursed only on those subjects with which 
Sir Robert Walpole used, after dinner, to entertain his 
country neighbours. 

Mrs. Simpson went very early abroad, and knew Paris just 
before the end of what Prévost Paradol so well called ‘ the 
‘seventeen years’ siege of the Monarchy of July.’ There she 
made the acquaintance of, amongst others, Guizot and 
Horace Say, in the congenial society of the Austins, who 
were living for cheapness in the French capital, a proceeding 
which no one would imitate now. 

It was at that time that the foundation was laid of many 
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of those friendships between Mr. Senior and eminent con- 
temporaries on the Continent which produced so many 
interesting results, though his connexion with Alexis de 
Tocqueville went much further back. 

All manner of persons belonging to a later date, but 
unknown to the London of to-day, pass before us in these 
pages: Mrs. Grote, Mrs. Proctor, Jenny Lind, Lady William 
Russell, Madame Mohl, Mrs. Simpson’s own good, beautiful, 
and gifted sister-in-law—the subject of one of Watts’s finest 
portraits—Babbage, Hayward, and a whole host of others. 

Our main object in this article is, however, not to dwell 
upon the merits of a work which many have read and many 
more will read before it is overwhelmed for a time by the 
flood of new publications which the next season will pour 
forth, but to call the attention of a younger generation to 
the store of valuable information contained in Mr. Senior’s 
journals, by the side of which Mrs. Simpson’s ‘ Memories’ 
will henceforth have their place in our libraries. 

Mr. Senior did not usually keep a diary when in England. 
This was wise, for he lived chiefly with politicians, and poli- 
ticians are apt to change their opinions so much that it is 
hardly humane to set down what they say in the unrestrained 
intercourse of social life. When he was abroad his friends 
knew that the opinions they expressed would be recorded; 
but this was not the case when he was at home. 

There can, however, be no objection to the publication, 
after an interval of between forty and fifty years, of some 
conversations which he had in Great Britain between 1852 
and 1857. The most interesting of these, we think, were 
held at Haddo with Mr. Bright. It is well that they should 
be preserved, if only to measure the progress that was made 
by him in thirty years. At Haddo he was full of erudities, 
looking at this complicated world through the spectacles of 
‘ Dymond’s Essays,’ on which he had been brought up. In 
1887, one who had watched him closely through many 
phases, from about the time of this conversation for years 
onward, with an irritation almost amounting to active dis- 
like of his fervid half-truths, passed from his presence with 
the words: ‘Since I saw him last that man has made the 
‘step which hardly one does in each generation—he has 
¢ passed from eminence to greatness.’ 

On page 226 is noted a memorable judgement on Mr. 
Gladstone, by the grandfather of the present Lord Lansdowne, 
which belongs to the year 1855 :— 


‘“ Tt is wonderful,” he said, “how imagination, and invention, and 
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courage, and knowledge, and diligence—all the qualities that seem to 
make an orator, and even a statesman—may be neutralised by the 
want of a sound, overruling judgement. Gladstone’s faculties are like 
an army without a general, or a jury without a judge. They are 
always at variance. Sometimes one gets the better, sometimes 
another, and the feeling that rules for the time carries him away.”’ 


Compare the golden words of Bagehot a few years later :— 


‘If Mr. Gladstone will accept the conditions of his age; if he will 
guide himself by the mature, settled, and cultured reflection of his 
time, and not by its loud and noisy organs; if he will look for that 
which is thought, rather than for that which is said, he may leave a 
great name, be useful to his country, may steady and balance his own 
mind, But if not, not.’ 


That is what the wise always thought; but the wise were 
few, while the noisy were many, and amidst the rival ex- 
aggerations of his friends and his foes he steered the course 
which we all watched till the old Liberal party lay high and 
dry upon the rocks. 

It is time, however, to pass from fragments of diaries kept 
by Mr. Senior in England, and given to the world now for 
the first time, to his larger and more important diaries, the 
first of which was kept in Paris in the year of revolutions, 
and published in 1871, some years after his death. 

Mr. Senior went to Paris just before the formidable rising 
of May 15, 1848, which presaged the very much more 
formidable one of the month of June ; but he had left France 
ere the latter occurred. One of the most interesting con- 
versations which he had during this visit was with M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, the brother-in-law of Tocqueville, 
one of whose most pregnant remarks was this :— 

‘Tn France we are not good balancers of inconveniences. As soon 
as we see the faults of an institution, nous la brisons. We should 
never have tolerated your Hanoverian kings with their German policy. 
We should have turned them out ina year. Youkept them until they 
were acclimatised and gradually became the best royal stock in 
Europe. Unless we greatly improve we never shall have any 
permanent institutions, for as we destroy every institution as soon as 
we discover its faults, and as no one is free from them, nothing can 
Jast.” ? 


Mr. Senior was several times in Paris in 1849, and his 
notes recorded in his ‘ Journals kept in France and Italy’ 
are well worth studying, not only for their historical, but 
also for their political interest, since it is quite as likely 
as not that we shall have the same scenes reproduced before 
many years are over. We have not room to quote from 
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them, but particularly recommend the account of Ledru 
Rollin, of Clément Thomas, and of Jules Favre, speaking in 
the Chamber, at pages 122 to 125. 

M. de Beaumont again contributes some most pertinent 
observations. According to him the Republic was the only 
chance of safety. 


*“ We have tried every other anchor, and every other anchor has 
parted. It is the only government compatible with the restless, sus- 
picious, ill-tempered disposition in which we have been for some years. 
To avoid hating or despising our governors we must be made to 
believe that we govern ourselves.” ’ 


A letter of Marshal Bugeaud giving an account of the 
outbreak of 1848 from his point of view, to be found at page 
210 et seq., is, if true, a specially valuable document; but a 
direct contradiction is given to it by Duvergier de Hauranne 
in Mr. Senior’s Journals published in 1880. 

The month of May, 1850, found our indefatigable observer 
once more in Paris, where his friends were, as in the two 
previous years, expecting an immediate ¢meute. They must 
have thought him a sort of stormy petrel, only with this 
difference, that the storm always waited till he had got 
quietly back to his island rock. The President, Louis 
Napoleon, was, as might have been expected, one of the 
great subjects of conversation at this time ; but there were 
many others. Among them were Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
ceedings in the Pacifico affair, about which even very able 
people talked to Mr. Senior sad trash. Not the least 
interesting new figure which appears upon the scene is 
the Italian Gioberti, whose conversation was that of a 
very earnest and extremely sanguine Republican. The 
views of Michel Chevalier, summarised on page 271, are in 
agreeable contrast to much of the folly recorded in this 
portion of the Journal. He advocated a poor law, an 
income-tax, a great reduction of and improvement in the 
army, a diminution in the navy, and the giving up of the 
fatuous attempt to rival England at sea. There are few 
more interesting pages in the volume we are examining than 
that which records the view of a Russian Pole about his 
country as it was in 1830 :— 


‘“ We had then,” he said, “ in the kingdom of Poland—-that is to say, 
in Russian Poland—a constitution not perfect, but yet far better than 
we ever had before—a constitution which, if we had been independent, 
I would have died to maintain. We had our own laws, our own 
judges, and our army. The Russian Government tried every means 
to conciliate every class, and particularly the army. It took the 
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officers from the ranks, partly in the hope that so large a field for 
selection would enable them to find the best men, but principally in 
the belief that, owing their rise to the Russian Commander-in- Chief, 
they would be faithful to the Russian Government. We were well 
governed, but we were governed by a foreigner; and the instant that 
the French Revolution gave us hope of independence we rose as one 
man. The army on which the Grand Duke Constantine relied as his 
blind instrument was destroyed in resisting him.”’ 


‘This is a remarkable testimony,’ adds Mr. Senior, ‘and 
‘not the first that I have heard, to the excellence of the 
‘ Russian administration of Poland.’ 

Mr. Senior passed the November of 1850 in Turin, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Florence. At the first of these places he had a 
series of conversations with men all of whom were famous 
forty years ago. Amongst them was Cavour, not yet 
arrived at the apogee of his greatness; Sclopis, to be known 
later to English people as one of the Geneva arbitrators ; 
Balbo, the historian; Alfieri di Sostegno, whose eldest son 
married Cavour’s niece, the daughter of his elder brother, 
the Marquis, who was well known in English society. 

The following remarks, made at Florence by the Duke of 
Serra di Faleo, a very moderate man, by no means a bitter 
politician, may bring home to the reader of to-day some of 
the many difficulties which have stood in the way of the 
Italian Government making a success in the administration 
of Sicily :- 

‘Tasked the Duke if he agreed in Prince Butera’s opinion, that 
under no circumstances whatever, however liberal the constitution, or 
however honest and intelligent the king, could Sicily and Naples live 
together comfortably under one sovereign. Ile answered, “ Perfectly ; 
it is lamentable, but it is true; and you will be convinced of it 
after you have been a week in Sicily. It is a mistake to suppose that 
it is only a party in Sicily that is opposed to the Neapolitan dynasty. 
I{atred of Naples is almost the only tecling that belongs to every class 
and to every degree of education and intelligence. It governs the 
prince and the beggar, the professor and the clown. Centuries of 
good government, supposing it to be possible to govern well a hostile 
people, would not eradicate it.”’ 

From Florence Mr. Senior proceeded to Naples, which he 
thus saw at one of the very worst moments in all its hor- 
rible history, and with which he was profoundly disgusted, 
admitting, however, that if only the inhabitants could be 
destroyed it would be a delightful spot. Mr. Gladstone 
was there at the same time, collecting the materials which 
he afterwards gave to the world in those Neapolitan letters 
which so much advanced his fame, and did more than any 
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of his previous acts or writings to make it possible that he 
should one day lead the Liberal party in his own country. 
One of the incidents of this period was the imprisonment 
of a man afterwards well known in London society, Signor 
(later Sir James) Lacaita. 

A fact not mentioned by Mr. Senior, but which Sir James 
himself used to relate, shows as well as anything else the 
babyish folly of the Government of Ferdinand II. The 
family of Lord Leven and Melville was at that time re- 
siding in Naples. It had been arranged that a party, ih 
which some of them and Lacaita were to be included, was 
to make a little journey in the neighbourhood, and that 
Lord Leven was to be its chief. At the last moment he 
was unable to start, and Lacaita was asked to fill his place. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘I will have nothing to do with the arrange- 
‘ments, unless we are to have a purely Republican Govern- 
‘ment.’ This was agreed to, and the excursion was most 
successful. Shortly after it was ended one of the daughters 
of the house wrote to Lacaita to say, ‘ Do come and tell 
‘mamina all about our delightful Republican Government.’ 
Immediately after this he was arrested; this treasonable 
document was found, and of all the pieces of evidence 
adduced against him it was the one he had most diffi- 
culty in rebutting. Long years afterwards, when Ferdinand 
and all his race had been swept into annihilation, Lacaita 
was allowed to inspect the police records at Naples, and 
found still amongst them the young lady’s note. From 
Naples Mr. Senior went to Sicily, where he had many highly 
instructive conversations with our Consul, Mr. Goodwin, with 
the Viceroy, Filangieri, with Prince Radali, and others. 

He did not go beyond Palermo and its immediate sur- 
roundings, but, nevertheless, the pages which are devoted to 
Sicily in 1851 are amongst the best in these two volumes. 
They admirably reflect the impression which we think 
any one coming froma decently governed country would have 
received. Filangieri did all he could, and travelling was 
infinitely safer during his time than it has been often since, 
under what ought to have been a better system of govern- 
ment. His position was, however, impossible, for the King, 
though obliged to employ him, was his bitter foe. 

From Naples Mr. Senior went to Sorrento, chiefly to be 
with Tocqueville, who was recruiting there. Many of the 
conversations which he had with that very remarkable man, 
both before and after this date, were collected in the 
volumes published in 1861 under the title of ‘ Memoir, 
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‘Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville.’ The 
Memoir was a translation by Mrs. Simpson from the French 
of M. de Beaumont, and a great many of the letters were 
those which were printed in his work; but not a few were 
added which could not have seen the light under the exist- 
ing political conditions of France at that period. It is an 
exceedingly attractive book, though so much has changed 
since it appeared. We have heard on good authority that 
Mr. Walter Bagehot used to say that it was the one he 
most liked to take down from his shelves when he wished 
for a pleasant half-hour; and it is likely enough that the 
statement is correct, for there was a good deal in common 
between Tocqueville and his perhaps even more gifted though 
younger contemporary. 

The following passage, taken from a conversation with 
Tocqueville on February 8, 1854, is worth reading in these 
times, when it is becoming rather the fashion in certain 
quarters to say that the Crimean War was not only badly 
managed, but a mistake from first to last :— 


‘“]T quite agree,” he continued, “ with Guizot as to the necessity of 
this war. 

‘“ Your interests may be more immediate and greater, but ours are 
very great. When I say ours, I mean those of France, as a country 
that is resolved to enjoy constitutional government. I am not sure 
that if Russia were to become mistress of the Continent she would 
not allow France to continue a quasi-independent despotism under her 
protectorate. But she will never willingly allow us to be powerful 
and free.”’ 


A few pages later comes another conversation, in which 
Tocqueville remarked :— 

*«¢ What the devil is the meaning of this war?’ said my country 
neighbours to me. ‘If it were against the English !—but with the 
English, and for the Turk, what does all that mean?’ Still, when they 
saw that it cost only men, and that prices rose, they were reconciled 
to it.”° 

These conversations with and letters from Tocqueville 
should be read in connexion with the ‘ Souvenirs,’ which 
were not published till 1893, but were written by him at 
Sorrento in 1850. In them will be found his real opinion 
about the men and the things of 1848, stated with a frank- 
ness which would have been impossible in contemporary talk. 
It is difficult even to believe that he would have sanctioned 
their publication after the lapse of more than a generation, 
for amiability is certainly not the special note of the book ; 
nay, rather, it is abundantly recommended by that touch of 
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ill-nature which, as some one said, ‘ makes all the world kin,’ 
and which certainly, in this imperfect age, does much for the 
success of ‘Reminiscences.’ Hardly any one escapes. They 
positively bristle, however, with maxims good for the use of 
statesmen, no less than with striking portraits of individuals, 
and anecdotes which throw light all around. Take, for in- 
stance, the breakfast given by Monckton Milnes—whom, by 
the way, Tocqueville only half comprehended—at which he 
met Georges Sand for the first time. The account of it is 
like a fireball illuminating for an instant the darkness 
beyond, for it immediately preceded the tremendous days of 
June, of which, in the following chapter, Tocqueville gives 
his own recollection at far greater length than he had done 
in one of his conversations with Mr. Senior published in 
1861. It is an extraordinary and deeply interesting passage 
in modern history, which has had parallel passages since, 
and will, we fear, have more. We must not, however, linger 
further over this fascinating book, which should be read with 
Hiibner’s ‘ Une Année de ma Vie,’ narrating circumstances 
which occurred under his eye about the same time in Italy 
and Austria. Assuredly Renan was right when he said that, 
whatever might be said against our times, no one could 
accuse them of being dull and devoid of excitement. 

We return to Mr. Senior, whom we left in the company of 
Tocqueville at Sorrento, from which place he passed, towards 
the end of February, to Rome. There he reaped a less 
abundant harvest than elsewhere, either in the way of hearing 
or seeing, and we need not dwell upon this portion of his 
Journals. 

On his way to England he passed through Paris, and 
stayed there about three weeks. Every one was talking 
about the revision of the constitution, and the dangers there- 
with connected. Perhaps the conversations most worth 
reading in this section are one with Mr. George Sumner, 
brother of the once well-known American senator, an en- 
thusiastic believer in a moderate republic as suited to the 
France of 1851, and another with Guizot, who expected, 
not immediately, but at no very distant date, a peaceful 
and legal restoration of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
the result of a fusion with their Orleanist rivals. These 
conversations can be read at pages 186 and 216 respectively. 
It would be difficult to find, even in a world in which 
prophecies are usually falsified, two which came wider of the 
mark. 

The Coup d’Ltat of the Second of December inaugurated 
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a state of things which had, of course, great interest for 
Mr. Senior, and le crossed the Channel as soon as he 
could get away from his engagements in London, remain- 
ing in Paris till the beginning of the second week of 
January, 1852. During this stay he saw many important 
people, as, for instance, Tocqueville, Guizot, and Lord 
Normanby. Circourt, too, appears as a frequent visitor, 
always full of knowledge and always interesting; but from 
ho one did he obtain more valuable information than from 
Count Gallina, the Sardinian Minister, who actually wit- 
nessed some of the massacres which have been denied or 
minimised by friends of Louis Napoleon and the group of 
miscreants who urged him on. 


‘“ Where were you?” I said. ‘On the Boulevard Montmartre,” 
he answered. ‘I knew that there might be some risk, so I kept close 
to the wall; but I had no suspicion—indeed, nobody had—of its 
extent. Most of the soldiers had been previously made drunk; the 
orders given to them were ‘ Carte Blanche!’ Along the pavement 
were sergents de ville in plain clothes, with assummoirs (elastic sticks 
loaded with lead), who struck down without warning all persons 
who seemed to be conversing. I heard a man near me cry, ‘Ach! 
mein Gott!’ It was a German, whose skull was fractured for 
whispering to his neighbour. When you see,” he continued, 
“ Tocqueville and Faucher, remember me to them, and tell them how 
anxious I am to go to them, but that I dare not; nous sommes gardeés 
«vue. Every visit that I make is recorded. Even conversations in 
this room with persons whom I thought safe have been divulged.” ’ 


Sir Frederick Adam, later, assured Mr. Senior that the 
soldiers who committed these atrocities were not drunk; but 
that made their conduct worse, not better. 

Good as are the volumes we have been passing under 
review, those published by Mrs. Simpson in 1878, containing 
her father’s journals from 1852 to 1860, are still more inter- 
esting. Not the least valuable part of them is a series of 
lectures——we can find no better name for them—in which M. 
Thiers detailed to his friend the story of his life up to his 
visit to England after the Coup d’Etat. They might be 
published separately, and, if they were, might well receive 
the title of ‘General Confession of a political polisson of 
‘ genius,’ though whether the element of sincerity, which is 
the essence of any general confession if it is to lead to abso- 
lution, be presént in any part of them from which it was 
convenient that it should be absent may well be doubted. 
There is hardly a page in these lectures more noticeable 
than that which records a conversation with Hiibner just 
after the news of the battle of Novara had reached Paris. 
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Thiers had left the President thinking that he had succeeded 
in persuading him not to rush into an instant contest with 
Austria on behalf of Piedmont. When he got back to his 


own salon he found Hiibner there, and very much elated by 
the events which had just occurred. 


‘“* We shall not respect,’ he said, ‘ the feelings of any Power that 
attempts to interfere between us. We are quite ready for war if, in 
order to exercise our rights, war is to be encountered.’ 

‘“T now,” said Thiers, “suddenly changed my tone. ‘You have 
uttered,’ I said, ‘a word which is almost banished from civilised 
diplomacy. No one pronounces that word unless he wishes to bring 
iton. Am Ito understand that such is your wish? Yon will find 
us perfectly prepared for it. I have passed the whole night with the 
President striving to prevent his instantly declaring it. The decrees 
calling out 250,000 additional conscripts and providing 250,000,000F. 
for their equipment are already drawn up. If I merely repeat to 
him your last words, they will be presented to the Assembly to- 
morrow.’ 

*“ He cooled as if I had thrown over him a pail of cold water. 

‘“¢ God forbid,’ he said, ‘that I should wish for war, and above all 
for war with France.’ 

‘«<¢Then why,’ I said, ‘talk about it? Why threaten measures 
which you know must bring it on?) Why propose to crush Piedmont 
when you know she is under our protection?’ 

‘“*We do not,’ he answered, ‘ propose to crush Piedmont. We 
only require her to pay the expense to which she has put us by her 
treacherous aggression.’ 

‘“é¢That you should be repaid, I replied, ‘so much of those ex- 
penses as Piedmont can pay without ruin is perfectly just. But Iam 
told that you demand 220,000,000f.—a sum far beyond the means of 
so small a country.’ 

‘“* Two hundred and twenty millions,’ he said, ‘is what the war 
has cost us; that is, therefore, the sum to which we are entitled, if 
Piedmont has the means of paying it. But we are ready to reduce 
it if she can prove her inability.’ 

‘In short,’ I said, ‘the amount is an open question, to be solved 
diplomatically.’ 

** With this understanding our conference ended.” ’ 


Hiibner, when he died at eighty, had made some progress 
with his ‘ Memoirs,’ and we should much like to know, 
first, whether he had got as far as the year 1849, and, 
secondly, whether he confirms Thiers’s story, which gives 
to himself the credit of having saved to the Sardinian 
treasury 145 out of the 220 millions of francs demanded by 
Austria. 

These self-revelations of the great little Frenchman 
leave on one’s mind a wonderful impression of his ad- 
mirable and marvellous vigour as an administrator, his 
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utter want of principle as a man, and his topsy-turvy ideas 
as a statesman. 

Hardly, if at all, less interesting are a series of con- 
versations with King Leopold, Frére-Orban, Rogier, and 
others at Brussels in 1852. 

Almost every page, indeed, of these two volumes is 
interesting, and the discussions which do not relate to 
politics are often as remarkable as those which do. Turn, 
for instance, to Circourt’s remarks about the relations of 
the Roman Empire to Christianity :— 


‘“ But though I admit the vast, the infinite blessings conferred upon 
man by Christianity, I can enter into the feelings of the Roman 
persecutors. In those times I should have been a persecutor myself. 
They saw religion, which had been a neutral ground, a matter of 
inheritance or of education, or perhaps of caprice, which every man 
had been allowed to retain or to adopt without interference, made a 
source of fierce animosity. A new sect arose which considered their 
gods as evil spirits and the worship of them as a sin, who hated the 
poetry, the feasts, the amusements, and almost all the pleasures by 
which this life is sweetened, and devoted the whole human race, 
except their co-religionists, to eternal misery in another life. We are 
accustomed to religious intolerance, All existing sects—the Mussul- 
man and the Jew, as well as the Christian—believe their own peculiar 
belief to be essential to salvation. But to a Roman such a theory was 
new. It shocked him as mischievous as well as absurd, and it was 
natural that he should endeavour to extirpate it.”’’ 


Excellent, too, is Lamartine’s critique on Tocqueville’s 
* Ancien Régime : ’— 


** It isa book of wonderful sagacity and good sense ; but Tocque- 
ville has examined the ancien régime ‘so closely, and has_ so 
familiarised himself with its anomalies and abuses, that he believes 
that those anomalies and abuses account for the Revolution. Ile 
treats the Revolution as a reform, wide-spreading and logical ; but 
while planned by theorists, violent and sanguinary, it was executed 
by savages. The Revolution was rauch more than a reform, or, if a 
reform, it was a reform of much more than the government of 
France. It was an insurrection against the slavery, not of the body, 
but of the mind. It was an attempt by France, which personifies 
modern civilisation, to break out of the feudal and religious prison in 
which she had lived for ten centuries, and to begin a new life, with 
new ideas, new objects, new habits, new means, new hopes, and, as 
was inevitable, new dangers and new calamities. Some humbler 
motives were necessary to render the overthrow of the ancient institu- 
tions of France so rapid and so complete. Envy and vanity supplied 
them. The working clergy envied and hated the dignitaries and 
sinecurists; the provincial nobles hated the courtiers; the courtiers 
hated the favourites; the Parliaments kicked against the overruling 
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power of the Crown; the bourgeoisie were indignant at the usurpa- 
tions of the Parliament; the people complained of the arrogance of 
the bourgeoisie; the roturiers hated the anoblis; the anoblis hated the 
gentilshommes; and the result was a conspiracy of everybody against 
everything. These local passions, however, would have excited no 
sympathy in Europe. Europe cared no more about the French Par- 
liaments than it did about the English Reform Bill. But it saw that 
France was fighting the battle of moral freedom and of intellectual 
freedom, as well as of political freedom. It knew that though tke 
last might be gained and lest again, the others, if once acquired, 
would be immortal; that the chains of custom, prejudice, and 
authority, and routine, if once broken, could never be repaired; and 
it felt that those who seemed to be merely remedying the municipal 
abuses of France were really destroying the obstacles to the progress 
of mankind.”’ 


Here is a curious fragment of a conversation with a man 
whom we do not usually associate with politics. The 
speaker was Rossini :— 

‘« The Grand Duke of Tuscany used to converse with me familiarly. 
I once said to him that I wondered why, when the Tuscan people 
themselves had restcred him in 1849, he re-entered Florence sur- 
rounded by Austrian troops. 

‘«*T] wish,’ he said, ‘that you had been in my place.’ ‘I should 
be very sorry,’ I answered, ‘to have been in your Royal Highness’s 
place, but if I had been, I do not think that I should have chosen to 
commit such a dctise as that.’ ‘I wish,’ he repeated, ‘that you 
were in my place; you would see that I have no choice in the 
matter. I am a dependent on Austria. I must wear the uniform 
and use the troops and hold the language that she pleases. I have 
no power, or policy, or will of my own.’ ”’’ 


Those who chance to remember Mrs. Browning’s fine 
description in the ‘Casa Guidi Windows’ of the return of 
the Grand Duke will see from this that the elements of 
tragedy in the situation were by no means all on one side. 
Most of the personages whom we meet and listen to at 
breakfasts, dinners, and other forms of social gatherings in 
these two volumes are exceedingly well known, but now 
and then we come upon very instructive conversations with 
people whose fame will hardly have reached some of our 
readers. Look, for example, at the characters of the Duke 
of Wellington, of Bliicher, and of Sir John Moore by 
Chrzanowski, the Pole, who commanded the Italians at 
Novara. Opinions differ as to his own conduct of that 
disastrous battle, but, whether he was or was not a good 
general, his remarks upon other generals seem to us exceed- 
ingly judicious. There is at page 328 a passage which is 
well calculated to arrest attention at the present moment. 
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‘ War,’ said Thiers to Senior in 1860, ‘is now mainly a 
‘ question of money, and we are twice as rich as you are. 
‘ After deducting the interest of your debt you have only 
* 36,000,000/. a year; we have 60,000,000/. Your debt is 
* 700,000,000/., ours is not 400,000,000.’ 

The speaker might have put his case more strongly, for 
our debt in 1860 was very much heavier than he supposed, 
having risen after the Crimean War to over 800,900,000/., 
but how strange the contrast between then and now! We 
have gone on steadily diminishing our debt, while France 
has gone on as steadily increasing hers. Now our debt, 
huge as it is, does not amount to one-half of the tremendous 
burden which is piled upon the shoulders of our neighbours. 
And yet France is the country in which the recent proposal 
of the Emperor of Russia has met with most opposition. 
Still cherishing the dream of winning back from Germany 
the provinces she lost in the last war, provinces which were 
even in 1870 at least as German as French, she sacrifices 
everything to increasing armaments, which are already 
altogether out of proportion either to her strength or her 
needs. This extravagance, combined with the reckless 
expenditure on unprofitable public works, is hurrying France 
towards a not very distant bankruptcy, and national bank- 
ruptcy in such a country means social disorders of the most 
formidable kind. 

The two volumes, published in 1878, end with the account 
of a visit of nearly a week to Guizot at Val Richer, and a 
delightful visit it must have been. The host talked of 
many things, wisely and unwisely; but his account of 
persons whom he had known intimately are valuable in the 
highest degree. We find, for example, a most weighty 
judgement upon Thiers as a speaker and as a man of action, 
and another on Madame Adelaide. Of Louis Philippe he 
said :— 

‘“ He was an admirable causeur—perhaps too good, for his pleasure 
in talking often made him lose time, and sometimes made him indis- 
creet. He did not, like most royal persons, assume to lead the con- 
versation; he let it take its course. You might suggest topics, you 
might even ask him questions.” ’ 


The following passage about a very notable man, the 
father of a not less notable daughter, the last Queen of 
Holland, shows how it was that some of the best of the 
German princes in their heart of hearts approved the 
changes of 1866 :— 


‘“ He is quite as remarkable "’ (Senior had quoted Prince Woronzoft’s 
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high opinion of him as a soldier), answered Guizot, “ as a statesman— 
at least as a theoretical statesman. He used to complain to me of his 
nullity in practice. ‘You,’ he said, ‘ because you are a subject, can be 
a Minister. You can affect the destinies of France, and through 
France those of the world. What can a poor little King of Wiirtem- 
berg do? He cannot be a Minister, and if he were to affect to 
play the independent sovereign he would be laughed at. The Bund 
will not allow him to have a foreign or even a domestic policy. Of 
all institutions for misgovernment the Bund is one of the worst. It 
renders the German sovereigns powerless for good and irresistible for 
evil” ”’ 

On these two fascinating volumes, however, space forbids 
us to dwell longer; but we think that any one who had time 
to read only one of Mr. Senior’s works had better turn to 
them rather than to any of those which preceded or fol- 
lowed. All are excellent, but this should bear away the 
palm. 

The conversations recorded in them extend, as we have 
seen, from 1852 to 1860, and took place chiefly in Paris, 
London, and Brussels. In the interval, however, between 
the first and last of these years Mr. Senior went much 
further afield, and we must now say something of the 
Journals which record his more distant expeditions. 

The first of these, contained in two volumes, belongs to 
1855-56, and was kept in Egypt. The Suez Canal at that 
time was little more than a dream of the future. M. de 
Lesseps, a man of singular genius and insight, had suc- 
ceeded in impressing Said Pasha with the belief that it was 
at once feasible and likely to be advantageous to the country 
which he ruled. Many people in France took the same 
view, but it was opposed most pertinaciously by England, 
and by no one more than by Lord Palmerston. Said Pasha, 
anxious to bring public opinion in Europe round to the 
belief he had adopted, appointed an international commis- 
sion to re-examine the whole question, which had been 
previously reported upon by his own engineers; and Mr. 
Senior, to whom Lesseps had been introduced by Thiers, 
was invited to accompany the commission in an unofficial 
capacity. 

He landed in Egypt soon after the middle of November, 
1855, spent some ten days in Alexandria and Cairo, steamed 
up the Nile as far as Phila, and returned to the capital on 
December 12, stayed there four days, made a rapid run to 
Suez, and then went back to Cairo, where he remained till 
the second week of March. It need hardly be said that he 
everywhere saw, questioned, and listened with all the ardour 
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which might be expected from a highly intelligent man who 
finds himself for the first time in an Eastern country. Many 
were the persons with whom he talked, but even in 1882, 
when the Journal was published, they had nearly all passed 
away, and now only a name here and there would convey 
any idea to the English reader. The conversations turn a 
great deal upon persons then or shortly before of great 
political importance, such as Said Pasha himself, his 
atrocious predecessor, Abbas, and many others of less 
degree. On the whole, we think the conversations with 
Hekekyan Bey were the most instructive. Hekekyan Bey 
was an Armenian, trained as an engineer and brought 
forward by Mehemet Ali. He was a very old man, 
thoroughly worn out, in 1873; but in the winter of 1855- 
56 his bright intelligence was still in full vigour, and a 
perusal of the account which he gave of the then state of 
the country will enable any one who has visited Egypt since 
we began the great series of reforms which has made it 
what it is, to appreciate the magnificent work that has 
already been done, and the possibilities of the future. 

He was never more interesting than when his subject was 
Mehemet Ali, that rough-handed, strong-headed adventurer, 
who is far the most striking figure in the modern history of 
the Valley of the Nile. Here is Hekekyan’s estimate of 
him : 





*« A Mussulman lives in an atmosphere of deceit. He is taught 
falsehood not merely by example, but by precept. There is a little 
book in which children learn to read. It consists of short aphorisms. 
One is, ‘The world is moved by two levers, deceit and violence. 
The first is to be used towards friends, the second towards enemies,’ 
Another is, ‘Kiss the hand which you cannot cut.’ Every man, 
too, is timid and suspicious in the dark, and a Mussulman sovereign 
is always in the dark. Mehemet Ali did not know what was the 
number of his subjects, or the amount of his revenue, or the amount 
of his expenditure. He received no reports or returns that he could 
trust; he was enlightened by no public opinion. But while most of 
his faults were those of his position, his merits were his own. His 
industry, his forethought, his love of knowledge, his decision, his 
toleration, his desire of lasting reputation, his wish to improve the 
country which he governed, the providence with which he sacrificed 
present advantages in the hope of producing distant results—all these 
were eminently un-Turkish, indeed un-Mussulman, qualities; he 
acquired them not by his education, but in spite of it. He was a 
great man and a great sovereign.” ’ 


We must find room for one other extract from the con- 
versation of Hekekyan, The incident recorded, if not one 
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of the most dramatic that have taken place in our times, is 
assuredly one of the most dramatic that have found a vates 
sacer who has had the sense to record it in its naked and 
tremendous simplicity : 





*“Tn 1840, after the bombardment of Acre, some weeks passed 
without any news of Ibrahim Pasha or from his army in Syria. <A 
strong suspicion arose that he had made his peace with the Sultan at 
his father’s expense, and that Mehemet Ali’s reign and life were 
drawing to a close. 

‘« T was then the engineer charged with the defences of the coast. 
We were expecting an attack from Sir Charles Napier, and I had 
been to Rosetta to inspect the batteries. It was on a tempestuous 
night that I returned to Alexandria, and went to the palace on the 
shore of the former island of Pharos to make my report to Mehemet 
Ali. 

‘“ The halls and passages, which I used to find full of Mamelukes 
and officers, strutting about in the fulness of their contempt for a 
Christian, were empty. Without encountering a single attendant, I 
reached his room overlooking the sea; it was dimly lighted by a few 
candles of bad Egyptian wax, with enormous untrimmed wicks. 
Here, at the end of his divan, I found him rolled up in a sort of ball 
—-solitary, motionless, apparently absorbed in thought. The waves 
were breaking heavily on the mole, and I expected every instant the 
casements to be blown in. The roar of wind and sea was almost awful, 
but he did not seem conscious of it. 

‘“T stood before him, silent. Suddenly he said, as if speaking to 
himself, ‘ I think that I can trust Ibrahim.’ ”’ 


On his way home Mr. Senior spent a little time at Malta, 
where he had much conversation with the wise and calm- 
judging man who then governed that dependency, Sir 
William Reid. Few people who have not, from prolonged 
residence or some other cause, been behind the scenes are 
aware how much trouble it has given in Downing Street, or 
how much care and tact its administration requires. Those 
who do will read with general approval all that the 
Governor said to Mr. Senior, and many also of the remarks 
made to him by Mr. (in later life Sir Adrian) Dingli, who 
was long very influential in the management of the affairs 
of his native island. 

Mr. Senior returned to the East in the autumn of 1857, 
spent some time in Turkey, and then visited Greece, giving 
to the world an account of what he had heard and seen in 
the course of 1859. His book found many readers at a time 
when the recollections of the Crimean War were still so 
fresh, and this although, from obvious reasons, he was not 
able to publish the names of most of the persons with whom 
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he conversed. We have had the advantage of looking over 
a list of these, and see that the opinions recorded were 
usually those of people who had ample means of coming to 
sound conclusions. More than forty years, however, have 
passed, and we do not think that this volume contains much 
instruction for the reader of to-day. Here and there there 
are passages which are still important; thus, at p. 81 there 
is a conversation in which Lord Strangford explained that 
if there was to be a Greek kingdom at all, it ought to have 
included Thessaly, while to include in it Macedonia would 
have been absurd. General Eber, the Hungarian, whom 
some of our readers will remember in London, having 
remarked in reply that little good would be done by giving 
Thessaly to Greece, Lord Strangford continued :— 

‘Tn reality the vehement desire of the Greeks to be reunited to 
the Thessalians, their yearning after their brothers in race and in 
arms, was a vehement desire—a yearning of the Greek bureaucracy 
for a new country pow exploitcr, with governorships, and deputy- 
governorships, and police courts, and other snug berths worth a 
patriot’s acceptance.” ’ 

An opinion expressed by Achmed Vefyk to Mr. Senior 
should be quoted, though he could not then speak with so 
much authority as he had at a later period : 





*“'To know this country you must do fourthings. First, you must 
learn the language; secondly, you must unlearn all your previous 
notions; thirdly, you must seek the truth, not facts in support of 
foregone conclusions; and, lastly, you must stay among us for three 
or four years, Slade’s,” he continued, “are among the best works on 
Turkey, and Urquhart’s, favourable as he is to us, are among the 
worst; he is an advocate, not a critic. But you must trust none of 
them.’ 


It must be remembered, however, that when this remark 
was made Lord Strangford had not yet, to use his own 
words, ‘ gone up from Turkey and attained Nirvana;’ nor 
had he begun that series of writings which are the most 
valuable contributions which were made to our knowledge 
of the nearer East during the half-generation which followed 
the Crimean War. 

The Greek portion of the book is, we think, rather more 
interesting at the present day than the Turkish. Much of 
it is, of course, occupied by a record of the railings against 
Otho, which were the stock in trade of the Greek patriot in 
1857 and the years which immediately followed. 

Otho was undoubtedly a very bad choice. He was a boy 
of seventeen, brought up in Bavaria, then one of the most 
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benighted corners of Europe, and transplanted suddenly to 
a country about which he knew nothing. The only wonder 
is that, being what he was, he did not do worse. One after 
another of the persons with whom Mr. Senior talked abused 
him heartily. Here and there some one took a different line, 
and praised him for the very foolishest thing he ever did—his 
throwing himself into the agitation in favour of Russia, and 
against the Allies, in 1854. Eventually, as we know, he dis- 
appeared from the scene; but the change that ensued has 
really done very little to introduce an element of sanity into 
the country. The Greeks in 1897 were just as fatuous as 
they were forty-three years before. 

Will things ever be better as long as the country is in- 


habited by the race which M. Boudouris, himself a Greek, 
described to Mr. Senior ? 


*“T wish,” he said, “that Mr. Grote would visit us. Our ancient 
and our modern history reflect light on one another. We have our old 
intelligence, our old mutability, our old vanity, our old venality, our 
old rashness, and, above all, our old individuality—that is to say, the 
tendency to circumscribe our sympathies, our affections, and our 
exertions within the narrowest possible limits. Many Greeks think 
only of themselves, many only of their families; those whose range is 
wider care about their town; no one cares about the public; we want 
even party spirit.” 

*“ And yet,” I said, “ I hear much of your patriotism, of your sacri- 
fices in 1854 to enlarge your frontier, of the large sums given by 
Greeks for public purposes.” 

‘“ These sums,” he answered, ‘‘ were given by foreign (irecks, by 
men who, having lived in countries in which they were aliens, have 
clung to the native Greeks as the only people with whom they could 
sympathise. As for our political patriotism, that is vanity; we all 
wish Greece to be great and powerful ; we identify our own power and 
infiuence with hers; we wish the nation to which we belong to be 
great, but we do not care about her being happy or well governed ; 
still less does an Athenian care about the misgovernment of the Morea. 
We are so far patriotic that every Greek wishes to do some signal 
service to Greece, provided that it be known that he did it ; he would 
be secretly grieved if the same service were done by any one else.” ’ 


In 1880 two more volumes of Mr. Senior’s conversations 
were published, extending from 1860 to 1863. We can notice 
them only very briefly, but they were hardly less remark- 
able than those published in 1878. The first visit recorded 
was one to M. de Kergorlay, a senator during the Empire, 
and a man of moderate opinions. It was in his family that 
occurred a curiously tragical cireumstance. His father’s 
father-in-law, M. de Faudois, with his young unmarried 
“ daughter, lived in the castle of Canisy, where Mr. Senior 
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visited the grandson. They took no part in politics, were 
popular, and long unmolested. Unhappily, in a letter to a 
young friend the girl said, ‘Ma chienne vient de mettre au 
* monde quatre petits citoyens.’ The letter was opened in 
the post, she and her father were arrested as enemies of the 
Republic, carried to Paris, and guillotined. 

While Mr. Senior was staying at this place his conversa- 
tion with his host turned one day upon Chateaubriand, who 
was, it appears, no debater, and useless in reply. His 
speeches were always written and read; but in spite of that 
M. de Kergorlay declared that they were extraordinarily 
effective. 

Another agreeable country house which Mr. Senior visited 
about this time was Héry, in the Department of the Cher, 
belonging to M. Duvergier de Hauranne. _ It lies very near 
Georges Sand’s country, and although one cannot expect from 
a grave political economist the idyllic descriptions we find 
in ‘ Valentine,’ the pages which narrate his visit will well 
repay perusal. He met there Changarnier, Odilon Barrot, 
and a variety of other more or less notable people. The 
account given by the first-named of his escorting Charles X. 
to the coast in 1860 is particularly worth turning to, though 
far too long to quote. 

Passing over a great many pages, nearly all of them full 
of matter, we come to a conversation with Madame Cornu, 
the wise and excellent woman who was brought up as a 
sister with Louis Napoleon, and was probably the best 
friend he ever had in his life. Alfred Maury was present, 
who was at the time assisting him in his work on Cesar, 
and Senior asked about its progress. 

‘Maury: “Much is finished, and the materials for the rest are 
collected. He is still on his introduction, and is now at the times of 
the Gracchi. But some subsequent portions are completed, particu- 
larly the story of Catiline.” 

‘Madame Cornu: “ Catiline was always one of his favourites. He 
maintains that Cicero and Sallust were unjust to him. At one time 
he almost thought him a patriote incompris, until he found that he had 
pillaged Africa as governor, and escaped condemnation only by being 
defended by Cicero.” 

‘Maury: “He says with truth that if Catiline had been, as Cicero 
makes him out, a mere robber, who wished to burn and pillage Rome, 
he would have raised the slaves. The Emperor treats him as the 
leader of a political party—an extreme one, a mischievous one, but 
not a band of robbers and assassins.’ 


Page 211,in which Madame Cornu gives an account of the 
way in which the Emperor arrived at his ideas, contains 
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some of the truest things that have ever been said about 
him :— 


*“ During his adult life he has taken a little from every country in 
which he has resided, except from France. In France he has never 
lived except as a child, a prisoner, or a sovereign. It will seem a 
paradox to you, that it is to his want of sympathy with the feelings 
of the higher class in France, and to dislike or ignorance of their 
opinions, that I attribute much of his success. His opinions and 
feelings are those of the French people from 1799 to 1812, as they 
were fashioned by Napoleon during his thirteen years of despotism, 
war, and victory. Now, these opinions and feelings, all modified or 
abandoned by our higher classes, are still those of the multitude. 
They despise parliamentary government, despise the Pope, despise the 
priests, delight in profuse expenditure, delight in war, hold the Rhine 
to be our rightful frontier, and that it is our duty to seize all that is 
within it, and have no notion of any foreign policy except one of 
aggression and domination. The people and he, therefore, perfectly 
agree. It is not that he has learned their sentiments. How could he 
in prison or in exile? but that they are his own. I have no doubt 
that the little that he heard, and the less that he attended to, from the 
persons whom he saw between 1848 and 1852, about liberty, self- 
government, economy, the supremacy of the Assembly, respect for 
foreign nations, and fidelity to treaties, appeared to him to be the 
silliest trash. So it would have appeared to all the lower classes in 
France ; so it would have appeared to the army, drawn from those 
classes, and exaggerating their political errors. 

*** As soon, therefore, as he appealed from the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie to the lower classes and the army, as soon as the people 
and the army recognised the tone and the feelings and the opinions of 
the Empire, they rushed enthusiastically to his side. I do not, as 
many persons do, admire him for having shown quickness of appre- 
hension in divining the sentiments of the people, or even in conjectur- 
ing them; he simply took them for granted. He supposed the 
Orleanists and Legitimists to be governed by their prejudices, and the 
Parliamentarians by their vanities or their interests, and all the rest of 
the nation to be Bonapartists, to participate in the Idées Napoléoniennes. 
Those were his ideas. He naturally believed that they were those of 
the people, and he was right.”’ 


Among the interesting conversations in the second of the 
volumes published in 1880 there is one which should not 
be omitted. It took place in the drawing-room of Prince 
Napoleon, who showed himself a partisan, not so much of 
the liberty as, to use his own expression, of the anarchy of 
the press. A little further on there is another with 
Madame de Circourt in which occurs the following curious 
passage :— 

‘“ Augustin Thierry was one of my subjects and one of Madame 
Récamier’s slaves, 
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«“ He was blind and paralytic, and yet she scarcely exceeded him as a 
teneur de salon. He knew by the voice who every one was and where 
every one was. By the rustle of the gown he knew how every one was 
dressed. I came to him one evening with natural flowers in my hair. 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘you have taste enough to wear real flowers;’ he 
distinguished them by the smell. Madame Récamier kept him at 
Madame de Chateaubriand’s as a spy in the enemy’s camp. He was, 
in fact, a treble spy, for he told to each of us what happened in the 
salons of the other two.”’ 


It is interesting to see from Mr. Senior’s conversations 
with Mr. Dayton, who in 1862 represented the Federal 
Government in Paris, how moderate were then the hopes 
and demands of the North; while discussions at the same 
time with Mr. Slidell, one of the heroes of the ‘Trent’ affair, 
show how wild were the dreams of the South. 

The following passage from another conversation with 
Madame Cornu, read in the light of what we all now know, 
is extraordinarily tragic :- 

‘Madame Cornu ; “ One day I found the Emperor reading ‘ Hernani.’ 
‘How wonderfully fine it is!’ he said. ‘I know,’ I said, ‘ what 
you admire in it. It is the picture of a man driven on by an irresistible 
destiny. You are thinking of the Hernani qui n’est pas un homme 
comme les autres.’ ‘ Ah!’ he answered, ‘ que vous m’avez bien deviné !’ 

‘Senior: “ Pray show me the passage to which you allude.” She 
took down the “ Theatre de Victor Hugo,” and read to me the following 
verses from the scene of the third act of “ Hernani: ”- 

‘Tu me crois peut-¢tre 
Un homme comme sont tous les autres, un ¢tre 
Intelligent, qui court droit au but qw il réva, 
Détrompe-toi. Je suis une force qui va. 
Oui vais-je? je ne sais. Mais je me sens pouss¢ 
D’un souffle impétueux, d’un destin insens¢. 
J’avance et j’avance ; si jamais je m’arrcte, 
Si parfois, haletant, j’ose tourner la téte, 
Une voix me dit, Marche !”’ 


‘Now, when, as he thinks, his mission is fulfilled, his former 
nature is returning. He is becoming mild and affectionate; many 
parts of his disposition are feminine. He adores his child with the 
affection rather of a mother than of a father.’ 


At p. 213 occurs a curious passage. It expresses the view 
of a good many Frenchmen at the time, but it is amusing 
to observe that the ferocious speaker was Bonnechose, the 
Archbishop of Rouen : 





‘ Bonnechose : “ The commercial treaty and the American War have 
ruined us. The exasperation against you is furious. We accuse you 
of depriving us of cotton by preventing the Emperor from recognising 
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the South and breaking the blockade, and we accuse you of having en- 
trapped us into Free Trade. We were deeply wounded by the language 
in which you discussed the treaty of commerce. Lord Palmerston 
said to the House of Commons: ‘France is bound, but you are free. 
All that the Queen has done is to promise to use her best endeavours 
to obtain your consent ; the Emperor consents on behalf of the nation.’ 
It was not pleasant to have our impotence so cynically exposed. If 
the Emperor would only raise his little finger, we should all rush to a 
war against you enthusiastically.” ’ 

A little later in the volume (p. 215) comes a conversation 
on April 12, 1863, with M. de Cireourt upon the Polish 
question, which was then beginning to occupy the attention 
of Europe. It illustrates well the extraordinary range of 
that very remarkable man’s information. We do not believe 
that there was a single person at that moment, either in the 
French or English Foreign Office, who could have given 
anything like so clear and good an account of the relations 
of the contending parties, of the rights and wrongs of their 
quarrel. Some months later a few politicians knew as 
much as is to be found in these pages——but only a few. 
The omens seem to point to renewed trouble in Poland. It 
looks very much as if the Russian attempts made after the 
rebellion of 1863 to win over the peasantry had failed, and 
that they had been caught by the stream of national senti- 
ment which carried the so-called lesser nobility and a 
portion of the upper class into the insurgent ranks thirty- 
five years ago. ‘The remarkable secret report of Prince 
Imeretinsky, a résumé of which appeared in the ‘ Times’ 
some weeks ago, is a storm-signal which should not be 
neglected by the statesmen of the West. 

We have now run rapidly through all Mr. Senior’s 


published volumes of conversations, with the exception of 


those relating to Ireland. These last appeared in 1868, 
before political economy had been banished to Saturn, and 
before any members of the Liberal party had argued that 
because England, following the unwise policy which was 
approved by all civilised nations in the eighteenth century, 
had done a good deal of injury to Iveland, it was her 
bounden duty to do in the nineteenth century an incom- 
parably greater injury by letting loose all the elements 
tending to anarchy in that country. The Irish conversa- 
tions are very interesting, but have no connexion with those 
which we have been passing in review, save the accident of 
being recorded by the same person. Yet, no less than Mr. 
Senior’s Continental Journals, his Irish ones were full of 
instruction for contemporary statesmen, contain much which 
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well deserves the attention of the statesmen of to-day, and 
will be of great use to the historian of the times to which 
they relate. 

That the conversations abound with false prophecies, 
and that very eminent persons often talked deplorable non- 
sense to their foreign friend, is true enough, and goes to 
establish the accuracy of his accounts, for they did make 
many false prophecies to all who would listen, and they did 
often talk deplorable nonsense. Still, when all deductions 
have been made, when all the dead politics and bygone 
illusions have been eliminated, enough remains to make 
these books most valuable reading for all who wish to 
understand a very important period of modern European 
history. What would we not give for such a record of the 
days of the Caesars? The first Earl Russell, in an early and 
now little-known book, called ‘ Essays by a Gentleman who 
‘has left his Lodgings,’ published an imaginary diary kept 
in Rome by the Wandering Jew in the days of Juvenal and 
Tacitus. Mr. Senior did for the French Republic of 1848, 
and for a large portion of the Second Empire, precisely 
what a kindred intelligence lodged in the body of a Greek 
might have attempted to do in the City of the Seven Hills 
towards the end of the first century, and we are persuaded 
that posterity will be heartily grateful to him and his. 

To reprint in their entirety the volumes of Mr. Senior’s 
Journals to which we have been calling attention would be 
out of the question ; but Mrs. Simpson could hardly employ 
her time in a manner more useful to her father’s reputation 
than in going through them, striking out as she went 
along all the dead politics, all the conversations with 
persons deservedly forgotten, and most of the prophecies 
which have been signally falsified, leaving, however, of the 
last just enough to show how great are often the follies of 
the wise. ‘Two-thirds of the nine volumes might perhaps 
disappear, but one-third might well remain as a possession 
for ever. That is a large amount, when we consider that 
the Journals were primarily meant to subserve a temporary 
purpose—the enlightening of English politicians as to the 
views of persons engaged in similar pursuits abroad. 
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Art. II.—1. Electric Waves. By Dr. Hetnricn HeErrz. 
Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. London: 1893. 


2. Miscellaneous Papers. By Hetnricu Herrz. Authorised 
English translation by D. E. Jones, B.Se., and G. A. 
Scuort, B.Se. London: 1896, 

3. Electric Signalling without Wires. By W. H. Preece. 
‘Journal of the Society of Arts,’ February 23, 1894. 

4. Telegraphy across Space. By Sttvanus P. THompson. 
‘Journal of the Society of Arts,’ April 1, 1898. 

5. The Work of Hertz and some of his Successors. By Pro- 
fessor OLIVER Lopar, F.R.S. London: 1894. 

6. Wireless Telegraphy popularly explained. By Ricnarp 
Kerr, F.G.S. London: 1898. 


: peu me what electricity is,’ Lord Kelvin is reported to 

have said in the earlier part of his great career, ‘ and 
*T will tell you all the rest.’ And it almost seemed, ten 
years ago, as if the condition precedent to his promised 
universal disclosure were about to be fulfilled. For Hertz’s 
discovery of electric waves looked at first sight—at least, to 
those imperfectly informed as to its true meaning—like a 
lifting of the veil; as if the heart of the central mystery of 
nature were now at last about to be laid bare. In truth, 
however, it remained as closely shrouded as ever. The 
anticipated grand generalisation was still far off. An 
outwork of the fortress of knowledge had indeed been 
stormed ; yet it gave no access to the citadel, the capture of 
which will hardly signalise the close of this ‘ century of elec- 
‘tricity.’ Nor would the achievement put an end to the 
campaign, or enable us to bury the hatchet of investigation. 
There is no finality in science. Its triumphs open up more 
and continually more worlds to conquer. It ‘follows that 
‘which flies before.’ 

Nevertheless, the progress actually realised by the Karls- 
ruhe experiments was immense. Practical men had long 
been content to deal with electricity asa ‘form of energy ’— 
a ‘something,’ in Mr. Preece’s words, ‘ that is generated and 
‘ supplied, transformed and utilised, meted out and paid for’ 
—a marketable commodity, capable of storage, the sub- 
ject of ‘deals’ on the Stock Kxchange, a mainspring of 
company-promotion. Under this exclusive aspect it was 
regarded by electrical engineers. Their concern was, not 
with the intimate nature of the agency employed by them, 
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but with its competence and performance. Physicists, on 
the other hand, make a profession of curiosity. They are a 
prying crew, always seeking to get beneath the surface of 
things, and fixing their attention rather on the why than on 
the what. Hence the versatile and subtle entity bottled up 
in ‘accumulators’ was a source of particular trouble to them— 
was and is, since a definition of electricity involves as 
large a speculative element as ever. But it has, at any rate, 
been caught in transit; the mode of despatch, by which it 
sends influence from point to point, has come to be under- 
stood ; the make and movement of the ethereal disturbances 
started by it have been rendered visible to the inner eye. 
The truths proved in 1888 had, it is true, been already 
anticipated. Science had for some decades been groping for 
what it was then enabled to grasp. The last links were 
added to a long chain. Yet it took no ordinary man to 
forge them. Heinrich Hertz brought to bear upon his 
brilliant intuitions the genius of hard work. He shaped 
them mathematically, he hammered at them experimentally, 
testing thoughts with the help of things. Born at Hamburg 
in 1857, he was placed at twenty in the engineering schools of 
Munich; but the passion for natural science was strong 
upon him, and after a year he repaired to Berlin as a 
pupil of Helmholtz and Kirchhoff. There, a prize question 
proposed in 1879 by the Academy of Sciences turned his 
attention to electro-magnetic problems; seven years of study 
and meditation followed, until at last, through his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Physics in the Polytechnic at Karlsruhe, 
the patiently awaited opportunity arrived in the command 
of a full equipment of laboratory apparatus. He was prompt 
to make it ‘shine in use;’ and in four years rounded off a 
cycle of experiments, the results of which were embodied in 
twelve ‘ epoch-making’ papers, translated into English by 
Professor Jones under the title of ‘ Electric Waves.’ Their 
merit was recognised by the author’s transference to the 
chair of Clausius at Bonn, and in this country by the 
bestowal of the Rumford Medal in December 1890. Some 
of the many English friends made by him on the occasion of 
receiving it vividly recall subsequent excursions to the 
Siebengebirge in his genial company, and social evenings at 
his house in the Quantius-Strasse. He was in buoyant 
spirits; success, almost’ visionary in its brilliancy, had 
crowned his efforts so far, and untold possibilities lay ahead. 
But scarcely had the present realised that it possessed him, 
when already he belonged to the past. A malignant disease 
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of the throat, borne with singular sweetness, carried him off 
on New Year’s Day, 1894, in his thirty-seyenth year. His 
career, externally like that of every other German professor, 
had been inspired from the first by the lofty ideal expressed 
in Schiller’s couplet : 
‘Und setzet Ihr nicht das Leben ein, 
Nie wird Euch das Leben gewonnen sein.’ 


The loss of Hertz to science was inestimable ; for he was 
pushing on, and could not but go far, in more than one 
direction. But along the special line of his first achieve- 
ments he might very possibly haye made no further 
advance. His performance was complete and entire—teres 
atque rotundus; as he left it, so it is likely essentially to 
remain for some time, unless, as sometimes happens, novel 
theoretical views should develope through the stress of 
practical applications. Hertz not only demonstrated the 
agency of ethereal undulations in the propagation of electric 
force, but made them tangible and tractable; and it is just 
these ‘Hertzian waves’ that are availed of in ‘ Wireless 
‘ Telegraphy.’ Charged with messages at one side of an 
unbridged interval, they deliver them all but instantaneously 
at the other, crossing space without any kind of material 
intervention. Their place in nature is, however, well ascer- 
tained. They belong to a perfectly familiar sequence of 
phenomena. Let us briefly explain. 

During the first third of the present century the ideas 
prevalent regarding the mode of electrical action were of an 
exceedingly crude type. Attractions and repulsions, no less 
than the mysterious ‘influence,’ by which charges on 
conductors evoked charges of an opposite sort on other con- 
ductors in their vicinity, were set down as effects of ‘action 
‘at a distance,’ a phrase significant of nothing save mental 
helplessness, The vague scheme of thought passing muster 
for a theory on the subject was gravely compromised by 
Oersted’s discovery, in 1820, of the mutual relations between 
magnets and electric currents. The complexities introduced 
were really inconsistent with its principles; yet it did not 
immediately collapse. To the profoundly meditative mind 
of Faraday, however, the traditional views seemed utterly 
inadequate. He looked rather to space than to matter for 
an explanation of the phenomena. Their actuality lay for 
him in what went on in the medium. For a medium there 
must be—something capable of propagating stress. What 
electricity and magnetism might be in themselves he did 
not stop to inquire ; his main concern was with the lines of 
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force, to him as evident as if traced out ina diagram manifest- 
ing their presence and power. He got far enough to realise 
that the problem of electrical transmission by oscillations of 
the ethereal medium blocked the way, but lacked the 
mathematical resources needed for an effective assault upon 
it. They were possessed in an eminent degree by his 
successor, James Clerk Maxwell, whose presentation to the 
Royal Society of a paper embodying a convincing array of 
arguments in favour of the electro-magnetic nature of light 
made the year 1864 memorable in scientific annals. ‘ It is 
‘impossible,’ Hertz asserted in a lecture delivered at Heidel- 
berg, September 20, 1889,* ‘ to study this wonderful theory 
‘without feeling as if the mathematical equations had an 
‘independent life and intelligence of their own, as if they 
‘ were wiser than ourselves, wiser than their discoverer, as if 
‘they gave forth more than he had put into them.’ 

With the instinct of supreme ability, Maxwell laid hold 
of a clue to guide him through the labyrinth. It consisted 
in the agreement of the velocity of light with a certain 
‘constant,’ or ‘natural quantity of definite magnitude,’ 
itself a velocity, indicating ‘the relation between electro- 
‘ static and electro-magnetic phenomena.’ +t In other words, 
the number in question is the factor, by which the system of 
measurements used for stationary electric charges is trans- 
formed into that applied to flowing electric currents, or the 
ratio of the evaluation of the same quantity in the two 
systems.{ The coincidence of this number with the rate of 
light-travel implies nothing less than that the vehicles of 
light and electricity are the same; and the circumstance is 
noteworthy that it was detected through persistent efforts 
to reduce electricity to fixed standards, and thus render an 
elusive agency of nature available for man’s service and 
accessible to his researches. 

Clerk Maxwell’s theory had adherents; but they were ‘ fit 
‘and few.’ It was ‘caviare to the general’—one of the 
things Francis Bacon would have counselled to be laid by 
for future use. Only those inured to breathe the finest air 
of symbolical reasoning—the hardy mountaineers of mathe- 
matics—could appreciate the cogency of the arguments 
brought to bear; and experimental verification was wanting 
to it until supplied by Hertz. The test-question was this. 


* MiscellaneousiPapers, p. 318. 
{ Maxwell, ‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’ vol. ii. p. 368. 
+ Cornu, ‘ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes,’ 1893, B. 75. 
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Is electrical induction progressive or instantaneous inits mode 
of production? Has its manifestation at a distance any 
relation to time? If so, electro-magnetic actions and 
reactions take place in a medium, which can hardly be any 
other than the ‘ether’ of space, the propagator through- 
out the universe of luminous vibrations. By means of 
contrivances equally simple and ingenious, the critical point 
was settled once for all in 1886. 

Every abrupt electrical disturbance is of an oscillatory 
character. There is an overshooting of the mark, so to 
speak, and a consequent rebound, hundreds of thousands of 
times repeated in a small fraction of a second. The dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar is a familiar example. In the 
mechanical order the swing of a pendulum, the release of a 
compressed spring, give rise to corresponding effects, inertia 
finding its analogue in the curious phenomenon of ‘self- 
‘ induction,’ by which electrical vibrations are magnetically 
‘damped.’ For the medium is, in a manner, rendered 
viscous by the instantaneous creation of magnetic fields. 
These ‘surgings,’ * as Maxwell had foreseen, start waves, 
which will run along a wire, if a wire be at hand; other- 
wise they spread abroad in all directions. They vary in 
length with the capacity of the originating apparatus from 
hundreds of miles to a few inches, those given by a jar of 
average size measuring about two hundred feet from crest 
to crest. Hertz’s first care was to reduce such colossal 
billows to waves of manageable proportions, and he did so 
by substituting for the Leyden jar an ‘ oscillator ’ composed 
of a metallic hoop armed with two knobs, across the interval 
separating which the originating discharge was made to 
pass. With a ‘resonator’ of similar construction and the 
same capacity—that is, tuned to the same electrical note— 
he was able to detect answering sparks. They were scarcely 
one-hundredth of a millimetre long; they lasted but the 
millionth part of a second; their visibility seemed incredible, 
something too good to be true. It was a sine qué non to the 
prosecution of the research. ‘ Upon this thin thread,’ the 
experimenter averred, ‘ hung the success of our undertaking.’ 
Apart from the perception of responsive excitement in the 
receiver, the determination of ‘nodal points’ would have 
been impossible, and here precisely lay the crux. These 
are congruous with positions of silence in acoustics, where 
direct and reflected tones neutralise one another, and their 


* Lodge, ‘ Nature,’ vol. 1. p. 134. 
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electrical occurrence at once vindicated the propagatory 
theory of induction. For they showed the annulment of 
certain oscillations by successors travelling along a shorter 
path, hence demonstrably with a finite velocity. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 

Thus the end immediately in view was reached; but its 
attainment marked only a fresh beginning. The nature of 
the mutually interfering disturbances had now to be 
searched out, and this, within less than two years, was 
completely accomplished. Their wave length was given by 
the intervals between the ‘dead points’ where sparks 
ceased to pass; their shape and speed proved to be those of 
luminous vibrations. To all intents and purposes the 
transmission of energy from the oscillator to the receiver 
was effected by the agency of sub-sensible light. All the 
standard experiments were carried out with the new waves. 
They were reflected, refracted, concentrated, polarised, in 
accordance with optical laws. Seeming anomalies, indeed, 
in their relations to ordinary matter were inevitable, and 
had been foreseen. They passed freely, for instance, through 
brick or stone walls, while lenses, not of crystal, but of 
pitch or sulphur, had to be employed to bring them to a focus. 
These singularities, however, resulted merely from the 
enormous difference of scale between the two orders of 
phenomena. Vibrations a million times longer than those 
causing the sensation of yellow light would be short on the 
electrical gamut, yet they are otherwise indistinguishable 
from them. 

Hertzian waves are then literally light ‘writ large.’ 
They traverse at the same rate the same ethereal medium ; 
they obey strictly the same laws; their magnitude alone 
withdraws them from direct perception. Their case is 
similar, though opposite, to that of the Réntgen rays. 
Well might the inventor of the means for bringing them 
within our proximate cognisance declare the connexion 
between light and electricity to have been thereby rendered 
‘accessible to the senses and intelligible to the under- 
‘ standing.’ But while both departments of knowledge had 
their boundaries enlarged by the discovery, optics was now 
relegated to the rank of ‘a small appendage to the great 
‘ domain of electricity.’ ‘This latter,’ Hertz continued in 
the lecture already referred to,* ‘has become a mighty 

* Miscellaneous Papers, p. 326. A word of commendation is due 
to Professor Jones’s excellent translaticn of the various works of Hertz, 
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‘kingdom. We perceive electricity in a thousand places 
‘where we had before no proof of its existence. In every 
‘ fame, in every luminous particle, we see an electrical pro- 
‘cess. Even if a body is not luminous, provided it radiates 
‘heat, it is a centre of electrical disturbances. Thus the 
‘ domain of electricity extends over the whole of nature.’ 

And now we come to the practical outcome of this 
splendid generalisation. Not that the arts of life must 
necessarily profit by every gain in abstract science. ‘ Fruit 
‘and works’ do not always at once present themselves to 
act as ‘ sponsors and sureties of philosophic truth.’ In the 
present case, however, use followed fast upon detection, and 
‘ Hertzian waves * were promptly and definitively taken into 
the service of man. What is commonly, though inaccurately, 
spoken of as ‘ wireless telegraphy’ is of three kinds—‘ con- 
* ductive,’ ‘inductive,’ and ‘ Hertzian,’ In the first, the 
earth itself, or a sheet of water, carries the current, and the 
possibility of thus establishing communication between 
England and France was suggested by Wilkins, a telegraph- 
engineer, as long ago as 1849.* In 1854 James Bowman 
Lindsay,f the learned weaver of Dundee, who, twenty years 
before, had succeeded in lighting his single room by elec- 
tricity, and whose name we miss in the ‘ Dictionary of 
‘ National Biography,’ patented an invention on this prin- 
ciple, which he illustrated with some success on Tay-side, 
while within the last ten years a practical correspondence 
has been maintained across some of the great Indian rivers 
on a somewhat similar plan devised by Mr. Melhuish. We 
might be tempted to assert that further developements are 
not to be expected in this direction, were it not that Mr. 
Tesla, whose ingenuity is not easily baulked, is said to have 
turned his attention thitherward. 

Inductive telegraphy goes back to 1842, when Morse and 
Gale experimented with parallel wires along the banks of 
the Susquehanna River. It became, however, a workable 
reality only through the persevering efforts of Mr. W. H. 
Preece, Electrician to the Post Office. The introduction of 





comprised in the two collections of which the titles are prefixed to this 
article. 

* Bright, ‘Submarine Telegraphs,’ p. 186. 

ft In the ‘Dundee Advertiser’ of April 11, 1834, ‘Lindsay had 
predicted that ‘‘ houses and towns will, in a short time, be lighted by 
electricity instead of gas, and heated by it instead of coals, and 
machinery will be wrought by it instead of steam, all at a trifling 
expense.”’ (Kerr's ‘ Wireless Telegraphy.’) 
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the telephone in 1877 gave, as it were, the éclat of audibility 
to electric commotions due to the mutual action of properly 
arranged distant circuits. But since the line laid along 
each margin of the gap to be ethereally spanned must be of 
sufficient length to cross it, the system can scarcely be 
described as ‘ wireless.’ It is, however, a going concern. 
The apparatus set up by Mr. Preece is in daily use by 
the War Office for sending messages from Lavernock Point 
to the island of Flat Holm, in the Bristol Channel, a 
distance of over three miles. At Steep Holm, two miles 
further off still, the telephones in the receiving circuit gave 
out confused sounds when the requisite alternating currents 
were transmitted through the primary on shore; but their 
differentiation into signals was impossible. In view of this 
strict limitation of range, Mr. Preece’s speculations, in his 
able lecture of 1894 at the Society of Arts, on the possibility 
of inter-planetary conversation, seem a trifle hazardous. 
Even Bacon, however, now and again loosened the rein of stern 
methodical reasoning, so that we may well make allowance 
for the vagaries when ‘on pleasure bent’ of the intellectus 
sibi permissus. On these terms Mr. Preece may be indulged 
with a recreative excursion into space. 

‘Strange mysterious sounds,’ he tells us, ‘ are heard all along tele- 
phone lines when the earth is used as a return, especially in the calm 
stillness of night. Earth currents are found in telegraph-circuits, and 
the Aurora Borealis lights up our northern sky when the sun’s photo- 
sphere is disturbed by spots. The sun’s surface must at such times 
be violently disturbed by electrical storms, and if oscillations are set 
up and radiated through space, in sympathy with those required to 
affect telephones, it is not a wild dream to say that we may hear on 
this earth a thunderstorm in the sun. If any of the planets be popu- 
lated with beings like ourselves, having the gift of Janguage and the 
knowledge to adapt the great forces of nature to their wants, then if 
they could oscillate immense stores of electrical energy to and fro in 
telegraphic order, it would be possible for us to hold commune by 
telephone with the people of Mars.’ 


The conditions being remote from realisation, and likely 
to continue so, the case need not be argued. 

The capabilities of ‘ inductive,’ or ‘ base-line,’ telegraphy 
have probably been exhausted by Mr. Preece. Such 
cumbrous arrangements as those at Lavernock and Flat 
Holm are not likely to be extensively reproduced, especially 
since a greatly more facile method has become available. 
No sooner were the Hertzian waves known to exist than 
their employment for signalling purposes came into view as 
one of the possibilities of the immediate future. By a 
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common impulse, electricians strove towards its realisation. 
Dr. Oliver Lodge was one of the earliest to achieve a 
measure of success. Professor Righi in Italy, Sarrasin, De 
la Rive, Edouard Branly in France, Chunder Bose at 
Calcutta, Popoff at St. Petersburg, made successive improve- 
ments in the transmitting and receiving instruments ; little 
more than a skilful combination of the prepared elements 
was needed for the satisfactory attainment of the end in 
prospect. This organising faculty was brought to bear upon 
the subject by Guglielmo Marconi, an Anglo-Italian born at 
Bologna in 1875. His originality has been sharply contested ; 
nor indeed can any striking invention be claimed for him. 
He introduced no new principle ; the devices that he adopted 
were, in essentials, already before the world; he merely 
incorporated them, with consummate adroitness, into an 
entirely practicable scheme. This may not seem much; but 
it is all-important where the business of every-day life is 
concerned. Unwieldy machines may possess all the perfec- 
tions of Orlando’s horse ; but they share his one fatal defect ; 
they are dead and ready to be buried. 

Signor Marconi brought his system to this country in 
1896, and was immediately employed by the Post Office 
authorities to demonstrate its merits on Salisbury Plain. 
Perceived at once to be very remarkable, they were shortly 
afterwards more fully displayed by signalling operations 
across the Bristol Channel, between Penarth and Brean 
Down, a clear interval of nine miles. The mode of accom- 
plishment of this unprecedented feat was explained by Mr. 
Preece, June 4, 1897, in a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
before a crowded and curious audience, gratified, besides, by 
an exhibition of wireless telegraphy on the premises. A 
month later, the Italian inventor was officially experimenting 
at Spezzia on the maintenance of ship-and-shore communica- 
tions, and so prosperously as to keep in electrical touch with 
the ironclad ‘San Martino’ until she had steamed twelve 
miles out from the Arsenal. The engagement of his services 
by the Wireless Telegraph Company gave to a surprising 
scientific novelty the stamp of a commercial enterprise. 
Stations were established early in the present year, and are 
in regular ethereal connexion, at Bournemouth and Alum 
Bay, nearly fifteen miles apart; and a third has lately been 
added at Durlston Castle, near Swanage, just eighteen miles 
from the Isle of Wight installation. ‘This is the longest 
stretch so far spanned by ‘ wireless’ signals. 

The superiority of the Marconi apparatus is largely due to 
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its simplicity. The details of its construction are popularly 
explained and illustrated in Mr. Kerr’s useful little book, 
quoted at the head of this article; here we can give only 
some general indications as to its nature. The transmitter 
consists of two small brass spheres, fitted in an insulated case, 
and half immersed in oil for the regularising of the emitted 
radiations, one end being connected to earth, the other with 
an elevated conductor. The current is supplied by a power- 
ful induction-coil, controlled by a Morse key. Thus the 
waves that travel abroad, as the sparks pass between the 
globular terminals, are impressed ab initio with communica: 
tions in the familiar ‘dot-and-dash’ alphabet—communi- 
cations legible unfortunately, since here we meet a serious 
defect in the system, equally by authorised and unauthorised 
readers. They can be picked up, through easy contriv- 
ances, at any point over the widening circuit of undulatory 
diffusion. 

Marconi’s receiver is of an exquisitely ingenious type. Its 
vital part is the minute instrument called by Dr. Lodge, who 
in 1895 modified it, a ‘coherer,’ by M. Branly, who in 1890 
invented it, a ‘ radio-conductor.’ As used by Signor Marconi, 
it is an exhausted glass tube less than two inches long and 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, with sealed-in conducting 
wires, separated by a shallow layer of nickel and silver 
filings. These, in their ordinary loose state, are almost 
perfect insulators; but no sooner are they impinged upon by 
Hertzian waves than they cohere and conduct. Dr. Lodge 
describes the effect as ‘a singular variety of electric welding’ 
in which ‘the momentary electric quiver acts as if it were 
‘a flux.’* A highly sensitive detector is thus obtained ; and 
its sensitiveness is increased by the attachment to it of an 
insulated wire raised to a height of about a hundred feet, 
which serves to collect vibrations running to waste in the 
sky. The restoration to the coherer of its detective efficacy 
is brought about by the automatic action of a ‘tapper,’ 
started by the passing of the current, which loosens the 
metallic particles in the tube, and renders them once more 
non-conductive. These alternate makings and breakings 
of the circuit at longer and shorter intervals, corresponding 
to the dots and dashes of the code, are the means by which 
the messages entrusted many miles away to the ether are 
delivered. They are recorded in the usual way by a Morse 
ink-writer. The current excited is indeed too feeble directly 


* Nature, vol. 1. p. 137. 
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to do the work required of it, but it suffices to actuate a 
delicate relay by which a more powerful battery is thrown 
into the circuit.* 

The Hertzian waves thus employed are about forty-eight 
inches long, and since they travel with the velocity of light, 
or (in round numbers) 186,000 miles a second, 250 millions 
of them strike the Branly tube at each beat of the pendulum. 
Their effect can be intensified by tuning expedients, such as 
the attachment to the coherer of copper ‘ wings’ for bring- 
ing its capacity into agreement with that of the remote 
transmitter. The two instruments are then like a pair of 
tuning-forks in unison, each vibrating sympathetically with 
the other. Dr. Lodge rightly lays great stress on this point, 
while the Marconi apparatus seems to lend itself imperfectly 
to the ‘sharp syntonisation ’ important for securing secrecy 
no less than for augmenting range. As regards this latter 
purpose, however, the chief desideratum is some means of 
concentrating the radiations. While permitted to diverge 
indefinitely, they can never be operative at any considerable 
distance from their source. For the developement of this 
method of telegraphy, it is essential that, by the addition of 
reflective or refractive appliances to the ‘oscillator,’ the 
undulations setting out from it should issue in a parallel 
beam. 

Dr. Slaby, of the Technical High School at Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin, announced last year as the result of some 
important trials undertaken at Imperial instigation, that the 
signalling distance varied proportionately to the height of 
the vertical conductor.t An altitude, for example, of 260 feet 
would, he computed, be needed for the ethereal bridging of 
the Strait of Dover; while a wire lifted to a mile and a 
fifth might lend power to cross the Atlantic. Might, for the 
case is highly problematical, the earth’s rotundity interposing 
an obstacle unquestionably serious, and probably fatal to the 
immediate transmission of electrical undulations over the 
shoulder of the globe. Dr. Slaby is an avowed, and exceed- 
ingly successful, imitator of Signor Marconi’s methods ; and 
the Emperor promptly recognised the value of his labours, 
not only by nominating him personally a life-member of the 
Prussian Upper Chamber, but by conferring upon the 
Charlottenburg institution the permanent privilege of re- 
presentation in that august assembly. 





* Electrical Review, June 11, 1897. 
t+ Ibid. December 3, 1897. 
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And now, we inevitably ask ourselves, what place is 
‘ ethereal telegraphy’ destined to take in the history of 
invention? Will it rank among the big things of the future, 
or come to be regarded as a mere toy of science, diverting 
curiosity rather than subserving everyday wants? Prophecy 
is notoriously unsafe, yet the modest prediction may be 
ventured that some form of signalling with Hertzian waves 
will make part of the marvellous heritage of practical dis- 
coveries devolving from the nineteenth century upon its 
successor. Of much that is claimed for it, it will doubtless 
fall short. Inflated anticipations must collapse. Prevalent 
methods will scarely be superseded, although they may most 
usefully be supplemented by the new device. Material 
conducting-lines cannot for many a long day, if ever, be 
abolished ; the jubilee of submarine telegraphy in 1901 will 
assuredly not be held in commemoration of an extinct con- 
trivance. No revolutionis thenimminent. The addition to the 
resources of civilised mankind made by wireless telegraphy 
is of a subordinate, if of an extremely significant, kind. In 
the exigencies of war, above all, it might prove of vital con- 
sequence. The hostile raids of wire-cutters would, by its 
means, be rendered comparatively innocuous. From point to 
point along the coast, intelligence could be transmitted in dis- 
regard of them through a medium that ‘closes up behind’ 
if ‘cut away before.’ The mischiefs of cable-lifting would 
similarly be in part neutralised. Submarine connexion will 
almost certainly very soon become superfluous between 
adjacent islands—between, for instance, Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and the Channel 
group. In military and naval operations this mode of 
signalling ought to prove invaluable. The galloping aide- 
de-camp may perchance be eliminated from the battle-field ; 
the flutter of tell-tale bunting need no longer be anxiously 
watched for at the mast-head, and the flag-code may rest 
undisturbed in the captain’s cabin. A successful experiment 
in sea-telegraphy was made at the Kingstown Regatta on 
July 20 last, when a steam tug, carrying Signor Marconi and 
a transmitter, followed the yachts out to the Kish-light, and 
the earliest news of the progress of the race, despatched 
across ten miles of empty air, appeared in successive editions 
of the ‘Evening Mail.’ The sky happened to be serene ; 
but Hertzian waves are as indifferent to weather as stormy 
petrels; they travel with the same ease in tempest, fog, or 
sunshine. This robustness of constitution adapts them 
peculiarly for one of their primary tasks—the office, that is, 
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of keeping up communication with lightships and island 
lighthouses. Another valuable illustration of the coming 
uses of wireless telegraphy was afforded at a recent electrical 
exhibition in New York by Mr. W. Clarke’s results in 
exploding distant mines. A Branly coherer is attached to 
each; this being acted upon by Hertzian waves, set up by 
the sparking of an exciter on shore, allows the passage of a 
local current which determines the explosion. Thus the 
sunken defences of a fort can be entirely isolated, and need 
no longer offer to an enemy vulnerable lines of connexion 
with batteries on terra firma. Moreover, they could probably 
be shielded from electrical destruction by metallic screens 
properly disposed. Very litile is yet known about the 
transmission of waves of this type through water; but it 
seems to be in some measure impeded by reflexions at its 
surface. 

The mystery attaching to this novel species of telegraphy 
is, after all, largely an effect of the unaccustomed imagina- 
tion. As Mr. Preece remarked in his discourse before the 
Society of Arts: ‘It is very difficult to convert the human 
‘ mind from one mode of thought to another. We have been 
‘so trained to regard currents of electricity as something 
‘flowing in one unbroken circuit, that their temporary 
‘ condition as waves of energy in space is hard to realise.’ 
Especially in the absence of an electrical sense. Our organisms 
vibrate sympathetically to the minute disturbances started 
by the radiating atom, but make no response to the huge 
commotions set on foot by the discharge of an electrified 
condenser. The ether might pulsate for ever at the com- 
paratively slow rate of a few hundred million times a second 
without the smallest answering throb reaching our con- 
sciousness. The long rollers of electricity demand special 
treatment in order to bring them within the range of 
mediate or immediate perception. They were discerned 
intellectually many years before they could be made physi- 
cally apparent. 

Their manifestation put the finishing touch to the so- 
called Victorian ‘ discovery’ of the luminiferous ether. And 
here we come to a veritable Wonderland. We touch the 
basis of matter, the substratum of energy, without the 
possibility of divining their mutual relations. One is as 
inexplicable as the other. Dr. Lodge, who is deeper than 
most in the inwardness of things, sketches as follows what 
he has been able to make out in the dim twilight of nature’s 
penetralia: ‘One continyous substance filling all space; 
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‘ which can vibrate as light; which can be sheared into 
‘ positive and negative electricity, which in whirls constitutes 
‘matter; and which transmits by continuity and not by 
‘impact, every action and reaction of which matter is 
‘capable. This is the modern view of the ether and its 
* functions.’ * 


He that runs may read; but how much does he under- 
stand ? 





* Modern Views of Electricity, p. 416, 
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Art. III.—The Making of Religion. By Anprew Lane. 
London: 1898, 


HAT Hebrew was the original language of mankind, 
because it is the tongue in which the book of Genesis 
is written, was an easy and erroneous inference which Com- 
parative Philology had to set aside if it was to make any 
progress as a science. A somewhat similar inference, that 
other peoples than Israel might preserve in their traditions 
memories of the events recorded in the earlier chapters of 
Genesis, was set aside on the same plea by the younger 
science of Comparative Religion. The latter inference had 
indeed a more solid array of facts to confirm it than the 
former. The belief in a deluge not only -recurred in the 
myth of Deucalion, but, as anthropological research extended, 
was found in many other than the classicaland sacred lands. 
The tradition of Paradise found an echo not only in the 
Golden Age of Hesiod, or of Persian and Sanskrit literature, 
but even among the Aztecs. The belief in one God, Maker 
of all things, was found by missionaries amongst the most 
uncultured savages; the most striking instance is the Great 
Manitou of the noble red man. On investigation, however, 
it proved that the missionaries were mistaken. Hither they 
misunderstood the natives, or unconsciously they suggested 
by the form of their questions the nature of the answer they 
expected, or the belief had been introduced by previous 
missionaries. Even the untutored Indian’s Great Spirit 
seems not to be original, but to be due to the influence of the 
early Jesuit missionaries. In the same way the various 
stories of the deluge are due either to borrowing or possibly to 
traditions of local floods. And, if man is descended from the 
brute, there is an end to the possibility that his first state 
may be correctly mirrored in the account of Paradise or the 
myth of the Golden Age. For the nearest analogy to 
primitive man we must rather look to the lowest of existing 
savages, and it is accordingly from such primitive culture 
that anthropology, as a matter of fact, has endeavoured to 
trace the evolution of religion. 

It is matter of legitimate pride to Englishmen that the 
writer who is unanimously regarded in all countries as 
the doyen and the greatest of anthropologists is Professor 
E. B. Tylor. With unrivalled learning, unique fairness, 
and fascinating style he exhibited and illustrated in his 
‘ Primitive Culture’ the continuity which runs through the 
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successive religious conceptions that mark the ascent of man 
from savagery to civilisation. Many other writers have 
worked with ability and success on various plots in the vast 
field surveyed by Mr. Tylor, but none with his compre- 
hensive grasp or his sense of proportion; and while recog- 
nising that their labours are tending to modify or correct 
some of his conclusions, we cannot fail to see that as a rule 
they have attempted to simplify the problem of the evolu- 
tion of religion by treating it as the outcome of some one 
factor, whereas he has recognised the complexity of the 
causes at work. The writer who hitherto has most nearly 
approached Mr. Tylor in caution, balance, and sobriety of 
judgement is Mr. Andrew Lang. There was a time when 
the eyes of all inquirers were dazzled by solar myths 
and by the radiance of Professor Max Miiller’s eloquence. 
Comparative Mythology threatened to absorb Comparative 
Religion, and if that danger now be overpast the praise is 
due first and foremost to the learning and daring of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Thanks to him, and to him alone, Compara- 
tive Mythology in general and Solar Mythology in particular 
have been reduced to proportions not in excess of those 
originally assigned to them by Mr. Tylor. 

When myth ceased to rivet the gaze of inquiring eyes 
ritual began to fill the field of vision, and two remarkable 
works proceeded from Cambridge. ‘The Golden Bough,’ by 
Dr. J. G. Frazer, is remarkable not so much for originality 
of idea as for its wealth of illustration and its exquisite 
style. Based on an idea, which had been previously put 
forward by Dr. Wilken (‘ Indische Gids,’ 1884), that a man 
acquires an ‘individual-totem’ by transferring his ‘ external 
‘ soul’ to it, and incorporating the results of Mannhardt’s re- 
searches into the agricultural rites of the Aryans of Northern 
Europe, the ‘ Golden Bough’ is written with the charm and 
the skill that go to the making of a literary masterpiece. 
A more important contribution to the science of religion was 
the late Robertson Smith’s ‘ Religion of the Semites.’ One 
of the consequences of the ‘ ghost theory’ of the origin of 
religion is that it reduces sacrifice in the last resort to pro- 
pitiatory gifts and food offerings to the ancestral ghost. 
Robertson Smith rendered an inestimable service to the 
history of religion by enforcing the fact that in sacrificial 
feasts the object was not to curry favour with a malevolent 
ghost, but to effect communion between a benevolent deity 
and his worshippers. Subsequently Mr. Hartland, in ‘ The 
‘ Legend of Perseus,’ sought to show that many, if not all 
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other, offerings were to be interpreted as placing the 
worshipper in perpetual communion with his god, and not as 
mere presents, propitiatory or expiatory. Robertson Smith 
also put forward the conjecture that the earliest sacramental 
meal or sacrificial feast was furnished forth by the slain 
totem-animal or totem-god. Mr. Frazer does not adopt this 
conjecture ; for him the ‘ killing of the god’ is not a sacrifice 
for sacramental purposes, but a means of transferring the 
powerful soul of the man-god from one earthly tenement to 
a younger and healthier body. Mr. Jevons, in an ‘ Intro- 
‘ duction to the History of Religion,’ took Robertson Smith’s 
conjecture as the basis for a universal theory of religion, and 
made totemism a necessary stage in religious evolution. 
M. Marillier in a series of articles now appearing in the 
‘ Revue de l’Histoire des Religions,’ and Mr. Tylor in a 
paper read recently before the Anthropological Institute, 
agree that totemism is only a subordinate factor in the 
making of religion;-but the former accepts and the latter 
rejects the theory of Dr. Wilken and Mr. Frazer that the 
individual totem is the receptacle of the external soul of the 
totemist. 

In the meantime, Mr. Lang, ever scouting in the van of 
knowledge, has taken an entirely fresh departure. Hitherto 
anthropological investigations have moved within the lines 
laid down for them in Mr. Tylor’s great work; they may 
have succeeded in demonstrating that to some topics—e.g. the 
sacramental aspect of sacrifice—greater importance belongs 
than was assigned to them by Mr. Tylor, or they may have 
sought to give undue prominence to some one of the many 
factors in the history of religion ; but all have been built more 
or less upon his foundations. Mr. Lang proposes to build 
elsewhere. Hitherto it has appeared self-evident to anthro- 
pologists that monotheism must be the latest product of 
religious evolution ; that savages low in the scale of material 
culture must be as, or almost as, destitute of morality as the 
brutes ; that religion in the beginning and for long after was 
a thing apart from morality; that primitive monotheism is 
untenable as a scientific hypothesis; and that amongst those 
tribes that most nearly approach to the condition of primitive 
man no trustworthy instances of monotheistic belief are to be 
found. All these articles and sundry others of the anthro- 
pological creed Mr. Lang abjures and defies. 

This is a greater enterprise than to curb the excesses of 
Solar Mythology. But Mr. Lang knows his ground. In 
judgement hitherto he has not been wanting. His know- 
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ledge is at once wonderfully wide and astonishingly accurate. 
He has a well-earned reputation as an anthropologist. He 
solved the problem of the irrational and bestial elements of 
Greek mythology by treating them as survivals from a by- 
gone stage of barbarism, and he ought not therefore to over- 
rate the ethical standard of the lower races. He is less 
likely than most anthropologists to go farther than his 
evidence warrants, and not at all likely to misunderstand or 
misstate the conditions of a problem which he sets about 
solving. Having said thus much in courtesy and justice to 
Mr. Lang, let us peruse the terms of his cartel. 

Mr. Lang is dissatisfied with the current anthropological 
theory as to the origin and developement of religion; one 
half of it is, he thinks, incomplete, and the other half incor- 
rect. The current theory of anthropology is that primitive 
man got his notion of the soul from reflexion on the pheno- 
mena of dreams, hallucinations, visions, trances, &c. The 
savage believes that the events he dreams of doactually take 
place. Thus one of Mr. Im Thurn’s hired boatmen having 
dreamed that he laboured at the oar all night demanded in 
all good faith payment for the overtime ; another, having in 
a dream received an insult from one of his fellows, created a 
fracas on awaking by promptly taking his revenge. When, 
therefore, the savage dreams that he visits distant places, 
and yet learns that his body lay unmoved all the time, he is 
driven to the conclusion that his personal identity comprises 
something other than and separable from his body. The 
nature of that something becomes apparent when the savage 
has, as, owing to his irregular habits of feeding, he is very 
liable to have, hallucinations: he sees a friend, and when he 
strives to embrace him, as Auneas to embrace Creusa, 


‘Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago 
Par levibus ventis:’ 


the soul is something coloured, extended, space-filling, but 
filmy, vaporous, ethereal, which survives the dissolution of 
the body because it appears, as in the case of Creusa, after 
death. When the savage, whose psychical equilibrium is 
very unstable, falls into a trance and sees persons or things 
not visible to the bodily eye, it is because his soul leaves his 
body and travels to the distant scene. If, on awaking, his 
mind is a complete blank as to the strange things which the 
spectators tell him he said and did during his vision, the 
inference is that they were said and done not by him but 
by some other soul or spirit which entered into his body and 
* possessed ’ him. 
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Now, all these things, the comparatively normal experience 
of dreaming, the decidedly abnormal states of visions, trance, 
and waking hallucinations, occur amongst civilised as well as 
amongst savage men; and the parallel has, of course, been 
noticed by anthropologists. What Mr. Lang complains of 
is that anthropologists have omitted to consider whether 
there is anything ‘in’ visions, &c.; that they have either 
assumed them to be mere delusions, or treated the question 
of their truth as irrelevant to the anthropological theory of 
religion and its evolution. Mr. Lang, however, feels that 
the question is important: if the idea of God has been 
evolved out of that of ‘spirit’ or ‘soul,’ and the idea of the 
soul in the manner taught by Mr. Tylor, then Mr. Lang 
says, ‘The ideas of God and of the soul are the result of 
‘ early fallacious reasonings about misunderstood experiences’ 
(p. 1), and, ‘If religion, as now understood among men, be 
‘the latest evolutionary form of a series of mistakes, 
‘ fallacies, and illusions, if its germ be a blunder, and its 
‘present form only the result of progressive but unessential 
‘refinements on that blunder, the inference that religion is 
‘untrue—that nothing actually corresponds to its hypothe- 
‘sis—is very easily drawn’ (p. 51). 

To Mr. Lang, however, as to Mr. Herbert Spencer, it seems 
that there must have been a germ of truth in the primitive 
conception ; but whereas Mr. Spencer sees that germ ‘in 
‘the truth that the power which manifests itself in conscious- 
‘ness is but a differently conditioned form of the power 
‘which manifests itself beyond consciousness, Mr. Lang 
would like to find truth and reason in the very phenomena 
which have given rise to the ghost theory and to spiritualism. 
He is quite aware of the nature of the reception likely to 
be given to any one who maintains seriously—-and Mr. Lang 
is serious—that there is something in spooks and spiritualism: 
some will refuse to listen at all, on the ground that a priori 
the whole thing is impossible and unscientific ; and of those 
who hearken some are sure to misunderstand and to think he 
believes in ghosts of the vulgar kind, which he does not, and 
puts his faith in spirits and mediums, whom he renounces 
altogether. As for the unscientific nature of this kind of 
psychical research, he disarms opposition in the usual 
way, by engaging to confine himself to the examination of 
actual facts of observation and experiment, with a view to 
ascertaining the laws of their occurrence. Those laws are 
as yet unknown, but so was every law of science before its 
(liscovery. How, then, can it be unscientific to endeavour to 
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ascertain the as yet unknown laws which regulate this 
particular class of phenomena; or, in an age which has 
witnessed the discovery of so many unsuspected natural 
forces, to suppose that there may yet be mental faculties 
hitherto unknown, or at any rate not systematically studied ? 

Let us then briefly review Mr. Lang’s ‘ attested records’ 
of what has been experienced of this kind ‘among living 
‘and educated civilised men’ (p. 3). Under the head of 
‘ Opening the Gates of Distance’ he deals with the visions 
of an hallucinatory sort ‘conveying actual information not 
‘ otherwise to be acquired, beyond the reach of chance 
‘ coincidence to explain’ (p. 72). Of this kind of ‘ know- 
‘ ledge, apparently acquired in no normal way’ (p. 82), i.e. 
‘acquired otherwise than by the recognised channels of 
‘ sense’ (p. 85), Mr. Lang gives two modern instances; in 
one of them a scientific professor is ‘ absolutely certain,’ in 
italics, that the knowledge was not acquired in any normal 
way, while in the other ‘a thorough sceptic as to clairvoy- 
‘ance’ was ‘perfectly astounded.’ We need hardly say 
that a single instance of information conveyed in no normal 
way would be sufficient to establish that information can 
be acquired otherwise than by the recognised channels of 
sense. And Mr. Lang gives us two instances. The ex- 
planation suggested is thought transference, telepathy : ‘ if 
‘thought transference be a fact, the apparent clairvoyant 
‘ may only be reading the mind of a person at a distance’ 
(p. 85). 

We next take crystal visions (civilised)—i.e. hallucinatory 
pictures seen in water, glass balls, and so forth. As evidence 
to suggest ‘that the visions may correctly reflect, as it were, 
* persons and places absolutely unknown to the gazer, and 
‘that they may even reveal details unknown to every one 
‘present’ (p. 9), Mr. Lang produces ‘facts of modern 
‘ experience, about the authenticity of which we, personally, 
‘ entertain no doubt’ (p. 89). As to these experiments, Mr. 
Lang gives us (on p. 111) the assurance of his personal 
belief in the good faith of all concerned. We accept the 
assurance, and pass on, only noting by the way that even 
thought transference is not adequate to the explanation of 
all this class of facts. ‘I do not at present see any more 
‘ plausible explanation than that of thought transference, 
* though how that is to account for some of the cases given 
* I do not precisely understand ’ (p. 111). 

With regard to ghosts, we must first notice the difference 
between the spectres of popular superstition, which if 
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vaporous, filmy, ethereal, are still space-filling, and hallu- 
cinations. Hallucinations may represent living persons 
who are not present, or they may represent the dead, in 
which case ‘ the appearance of a dead person is not a space- 
‘ filling “ ghost,” but merely an hallucination’ (p. 115). 
Now every one will admit that such hallucinations do occur, 
and that they may coincide with the death or other crisis of 
the person supposed to be seen. The question is whether 
the coincidences are more numerous than mere luck can 
account for. ‘If this could be proved, then there would 
“seem to be a causal nevus, a relation of cause and effect 
* between the hallucination and the coincident crisis. That 
‘ connexion would be provisionally explained by some not 
‘ understood action of the mind or brain of the person in 
‘ the crisis on that of the person who has the hallucination ’ 
(pp. 115, 116). For evidence here Mr. Lang refers to the 
census taken by the Society for Psychical Research. Un- 
fortunately, however, this census, according to Mr. Lang, 
does not provide ‘an affirmative conclusion which science 
‘will accept’ (p. 128). Indeed, what is worse, ‘ the evi- 
‘ dence of the census, by itself, assuredly would not convince 
‘me’ (p. 135). But then Mr. Lang is ‘ fairly well persuaded 
‘ of the possibility of telepathy on other grounds, and even 
‘inclined to believe that it does produce coincidental hal- 
‘lucinations’ (p. 135). He, therefore, can ‘ provisionally 
‘ posit the possibility of an influence, in its nature unknown, 
‘of one mind on another at a distance, such influence 
‘ translating itself into an hallucination’ (p. 118). But this, 
it will be observed, would, even if science were satisfied with 
the S.P.R. census, only establish phantasms of the living ; 
it would not ran to ghosts—i.e. hallucinations telepathically 
produced by a mind no longer incarnate. ‘Were the 
‘ evidence as copious as that for coincidental hallucinations 
‘ of the living or dying, it would be of extreme importance. 
‘ But it is not so copious’ (p. 139). 

To Demoniacal Possession the only modern parallel 
adduced is Mrs. Piper, by whom Mr. Lang seems to set no 
great store. As for the strange behaviour of such inanimate 
objects as tables which turn, planchette, the divining rod, 
and the missiles of the Poltergeist, ‘ planchette is, of course, 
‘ consciously or unconsciously, pushed by the performers’ 
(p. 167), while whether there is any truth whatever in the 
stories about the other inanimate objects acting like 
animated things is a question ‘which we do not propose to 
‘ answer, as the evidence, though practically universal, may 
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‘ be said to rest on imposture and illusion’ (p. 161). Mr. 
Lang, then, will not undertake to defend the Poltergeist 
against the charge of imposture and illusion. He will not 
resort to any cause for table-turning more ‘ supernormal ’ 
than unconscious muscular action. He is not convinced by 
Mrs. Piper. He does not argue or produce evidence in 
favour of the suggestion that ghosts are hallucinations pro- 
duced by the telepathic influence of minds no longer incar- 
nate. But he does apparently believe in the action of one 
living brain or mind on another at a distance, in such a way 
as to convey information by no known channel of sense, and 
even perhaps so as to produce an hallucination, Even 
this modest creed will, Mr. Lang is afraid, be rejected 
a priori in the name of David Hume and of science, as 
impossible, absurd, and unworthy even of examination. He 
proceeds, therefore, to show that Hume’s ‘ famous argument 
‘ [against miracles], the joy of many an honest breast, is a 
‘ tissue of fallacies which might be given for exposure to 
‘ beginners in logic as an elementary exercise’ (p. 17). 

We are not concerned to maintain the validity of Hume’s 
argument; but neither are we sure that Mr. Lang’s own 
‘elementary exercise in logic’ would obtain full marks. It 
may or may not be correct to say that miracles are viola- 
tions of the laws of Nature, and that such violations do 
not take place. It is no logical rejoinder, however, to reply 
that events which are not violations of the laws of Nature 
do take place. Yet that is Mr. Lang’s reply: ‘they may 
‘result from the operation of some as yet unascertained 
‘law of Nature’ (p. 28). If they do, then they are not 
miracles in Hume’s sense; in his own words ‘they do not 
‘merit that appellation,’ and consequently what he says 
about the validity of the evidence required for miracles does 
not apply to them. On the other hand, if they are scien- 
tifically inexplicable in your opinion, why complain that 
science will not undertake to explain them? Now—to con- 
fine ourselves to the one ‘supernormal ’ thing, telepathy, for 
which Mr. Lang does vouch, and to say nothing of the 
many other ‘supernormal’ things for which he does not 
vouch—the action at a distance of mind on mind is a priori 
no more and no less inconceivable than is the action at a 
distance of one particle of matter on another. The ques- 
tion is one purely of evidence. And unfortunately the 
evidence for telepathy, for knowledge conveyed by no 
known channel of sense, always comes down to this ulti- 
mately, that the person or persons conducting the experi- 
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ment are, as in the case of the French professor of science 
already referred to, ‘ absolutely certain’ that the knowledge 
was not acquired in any of the ordinary ways. Every one 
knows what it is, when a missing article has been sought 
for in vain, to be told, ‘I’ve looked for it everywhere.’ 
Some have perhaps suffered the ignominy of looking for it 
‘everywhere,’ and of then having the thing found for us 
by some one else. We don’t understand it, but we do not 
invoke spirits to account for it. For a moment, from mere 
self-respect, we are inclined privately to think, as our in- 
voluntary movements of surprise betray, that it is ‘super- 
‘normal.’ But we get over that. 

However, we heartily agree with Mr. Lang that the facts 
which are explained, for him and others, by the theory of 
telepathy deserve serious and scientific examination on their 
own merits. Here, however, we are concerned with them 
as elements in the making of religion; and, to make 
amends for any apparent scepticism we may have displayed, 
we propose to take it for granted that Mr. Lang is right in 
believing that clairvoyance, thought transference, and tele- 
pathy do occur, and that they do actually produce coinci- 
dental hallucinations and veridical visions; and we propose 
to ask whether they constitute that germ of truth in the 
primitive conception of religion without which religion 
could not have developed into a good tree bearing good fruit. 
Mr. Lang illustrates his attitude towards this question with 
great felicity : the Northern Indians, having noticed that a 
deer skin when briskly stroked at night emits electric 
sparks, called the Aurora Borealis ‘ Deer,’ ‘supposing that 
‘ multitudes of deer in the sky rubbed the sparks out of 
‘each other’ (p. 4). Erroneous in form though the Indian’s 
notion be, we can see the truth that underlies it. In the 
same way Mr. Lang suggests that erroneous as may be the 
savage notion of the soul as a filmy coloured image, or 
double of the body (and the clothes), occupying space and 
travelling about in space, still there may be, so to speak, 
some electricity in this deer. For instance, the soul is not 
a thing in space that it should travel from one point to 
another; but the reason why the savage thought it did so 
was that occasionally, or perhaps frequently (p. 66), some 
telepathic savage acquired information from a distance in 
the telepathic way. The conclusion that the telepath’s 
mind had been wandering was one that might have been 
differently and more happily expressed : ‘ opening the gates 
‘of distance’ is much better. Again, ghosts appear in 
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their clothes, which, if they are hallucinations, is just what 
they ought to do. Here is another spark of truth. But 
are these sparks together equal to the height of Mr. Lang’s 
great argument? In other words, if thought transference 
be a fact, does it follow that therefore the soul is immortal ? 
or, believing in the immortality of the soul, must we of 
necessity also believe that it is telepathic because immortal ? 
Suppose we got, as we should like to get, two telepaths in 
such good working order that a message dictated to one 
could be transmitted to the other at a distance as regularly 
and surely as a message is now transmitted by telegraph ; it 
would then be certain that mind could act on mind at a 
distance, just as it is already certain that one particle of 
matter gravitates to another at a distance. But we submit 
that we should have no fresh argument in favour of the 
immortality of the soul. Science teaches that matter 
gravitates, and that matter is indestructible. It does not 
teach that it is indestructible because it gravitates, or that 
gravitation is a consequence of its indestructibility. If Mr. 
Lang had gone so far in ‘The Making of Religion’ as to 
maintain that hallucinations can be produced in minds in- 
carnate by the influence of minds no longer incarnate, then 
there would be a germ of truth in the savage theory of 
ghosts; the savage would have erroneously imagined semi- 
material, or demi-semi-material, spectres to occupy, exist, 
and move in space; but at the bottom of this error would 
have been the truth that the minds of the departed do com- 
municate with those of the living. But Mr. Lang stops short 
of this: the evidence for it is not copious, and is capable of 
other explanations (p. 139). We sympathise with Mr. Lang’s 
reserve ; we should hesitate to deny, as he hesitates to affirm, 
the occurrence of such communications. What we have no 
reserve or hesitation about is claiming freedom to believe 
in the immortality of the soul without regard to telepathy. 
Mr. Lang thinks that the possession of an unknown mental 
faculty would prove a fatal blow to Materialism. But, as 
Materialism appears to us inconsistent with the possession 
of any mental faculties whatever, we are in no hurry for 
any new one: like Dr. Johnson, on another occasion, we can 
wait. 

In the meantime it seems to us that the historian of 
religion need not for his purposes too curiously inquire 
whether the hallucinations, which on all hands are admitted 
to have played a large part in the formation of the savage 
theory of the soul, were telepathic or non-telepathic. They 
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may all have been of the latter kind; the human heart has 
that in it which would enable it to dispense with telepathy. 
In fine, whereas Mr. Lang thinks that with some patching 
the anthropological theory may be made to serve, we are 
inclined to think that for one purpose it needs no patching, 
and that for another no amount of repair will make it 
serviceable. To account for the origin and evolution of 
certain erroneous theories as to the nature of the soul, the 
anthropological theory is quite competent, without any 
telepathic patch; being erroneous, the theories may well 
have originated in illusions. But to maintain that the 
belief in immortality was got out of ghosts is as though one 
were to hold the sense of personal identity to be a falla- 
cious inference drawn from the misunderstood experience of 
dreams and trance. The anthropologist presupposes the 
sense of personal identity when he makes his savage reflect 
on the experiences which he has had in dream; and it is 
the belief (correct or incorrect) in the indestructibility of 
the self which enables the savage to interpret his hallucina- 
tions and to recognise them as ghosts. The difficulty of 
imagining oneself really dead is considerable. That primi- 
tive man thought the matter over, tried to picture himself 
in the insentience and unconsciousness of death, and failed, 
is indicated by the fact that most savages consider death 
to be a thing entirely unnatural. Now this difficulty, this 
limit to the power of imagination, is not reached as the 
consequence of seeing ghosts; it would be equally great for 
a mind that had never had an hallucination and never 
heard of ghosts. In other words, this conviction that one’s 
personal identity is indestructible is presupposed by the 
anthropological theory of ghosts, and is no more accounted 
for by it than is the belief in the reality of one’s personal 
identity. 

The weakness of Mr. Lang’s attempt to supplement the 
anthropological theory of spirits is most manifest in his 
chapter on ‘Fetishism and Spiritualism.’ As he pondered 
on the strange behaviour of inanimate objects—tables, 
sticks, and stones—at spiritualistic séances, in haunted 
houses, and elsewhere, it occurred to him that here might 
be the explanation of fetishism. A fetish is, as Mr. 
Tylor says, an inanimate object in which a spirit is con- 
sidered to be embodied, or through which a spirit acts, or 
by which it communicates. And Mr. Lang endeavours ‘ to 
‘make it probable that fetishism may also have sources 
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* which perhaps are not normal, or which at all events seemed 
‘ supernormal to savages’ (p. 160). 

Doubtless if sticks and stones behaved amongst savages 
as they are alleged to behave amongst civilised men, their 
behaviour would seem supernormal, and the savage might 
conclude that their action was due to indwelling spirits. 
And if Mr. Lang were prepared to maintain that there is 
anything except imposture and illusion ‘in these world- 
‘ wide and world-old stories of inanimate objects acting like 
‘animated things’ (p. 161), he might (or might not) make 
it probable that fetishism, as well as clairvoyance and 
erystal-gazing, had something supernormal about it. But 
he is not so prepared; the question as to the truth of the 
stories is one he does not propose to answer (p. 161); and 
so long as that is the case we cannot hold that Mr. Lang 
has thrown much light on the origin of fetishism—not that 
we have any affection for the hypothesis of fraud in con- 
nexion with fetishism, for we have not. The savage 
counterparts of the impostor Home would probably be quite 
capable of giving an appearance of spontaneous motion to 
inanimate objects; but it is not because a stick or stone 
jumps about that it is revered as a fetish—the Melanesian 
and Zulu sticks which do move are not regarded as fetishes 
—but because of its powers for good and evil. 

It is time, however, to leave these ‘ supernormal ’ pheno- 
mena, for Mr. Lang has undertaken to show not only that 
the anthropological theory of spirits requires supplement- 
ing, but also that the ghost theory of the origin of God is 
incorrect. In his own words he has undertaken not only 
‘ to suggest that the savage theory of the soul may be based, 
‘at least in part, on experiences which cannot at present 
‘ be made to fit into any purely materialistic system of the 
‘ universe’ (p. 2), but also ‘ to bring evidence tending to 
‘ prove that the idea of God, in its earliest known shape, 
‘need not logically be derived from the idea of spirit, how- 
‘ ever that idea itself may have been attained or evolved. 
‘The conception of God, then, need not be evolved out of 
‘ reflections on dreams and “ ghosts”’’ (ibid.) 

As we cannot put any very high value on Mr. Lang’s first 
position—i.e. his attempt to supplement the anthropo- 
logical theory of spirits—it is the more incumbent on us 
explicitly to note his statement ‘ that our two positions 
* do not depend on each other. The first may be regarded 

as fantastic or improbable, or may be “ masked ” and left 
‘on one side, But the strength of the second position, 
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‘derived from evidence of a different character, will not, 
‘ therefore, be in any way impaired ’ (p. 2). 

We are willing to admit it; but we must see that we get 
our evidence. According to the anthropological theory, 
criticised as incorrect by Mr. Lang, when men had attained 
to the belief in a separable, surviving, soul or spirit or 
ghost, they might either fear or love the ghost of a departed 
chief, according as he had been bad or good in his lifetime. 
But in either case they propitiated him by food and gifts. 
At the same time a ghost was considered to have much 
greater power for good or evil than a living man. Thus the 
offerings became sacrifice, the fear or love worship, the 
ghost a god. Then the idea of God began to take a wider 
range; the great forces and powers of Nature were supposed 
to behave as they did, because they were animated by the 
ghosts of dead ancestors, or because they were identified 
with ancestors long deceased. As the structure of society 
became increasingly complex, as its parts became differen- 
tiated and co-ordinated and subordinated, these changes 
were reflected in the society of the gods, until it was even- 
tually controlled by a Supreme Being, who attained his 
sovran position either because gods, like men, must have a 
king, or because the primeval ancestor was naturally con- 
sidered superior to all other ancestral ghost-gods, or because 
some one Nature power, sky or sun, played a dominant part 
in the life of his worshippers. When this Supreme Being 
absorbed or altogether overshadowed the other deities, the 
step from Polytheism to Monotheism was taken; and even 
before that time men may have forgotten that the Supreme 
or any other deity had originally been a ghost. Coneur- 
rently with this evolution moral changes had also been 
taking place; as civilisation evolved morals improved, and 
the improvement was mirrored in men’s conception of deity, 
until the bloodthirsty and filthy gods of the lowest savages 
developed into the awful purity and illimitable love of the 
monotheist’s God, who requires not the blood of sacrifice 
but the sacrifice of a contrite spirit. 

In these circumstances, says Mr. Lang, we have no busi- 
ness to find the lowest savages already in possession of the 
idea of a Supreme Being, revering him as all-beneficent, not 
worshipping Him with offerings of food and propitiatory 
gifts, but adoring him by ethical conformity to His will. 
Yet, according to Mr. Lang, that is exactly what we do 
find; and he propounds an ingenious reconstruction of the 
anthropological theory to fit this fact. But is it a fact? 
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is there satisfactory evidence for these ‘Savage Supreme 
‘ Beings,’ these ‘ High Gods of Low Races,’ these ‘ American 
‘ Creators ’ ? 

To begin with, some of these Supreme Beings must 
certainly be set aside as not native but borrowed, mere 
echoes of Old Testament ideas spread by Christian mis- 
sionaries. Thus the Na-pi of the Blackfeet ‘created man 
‘and woman out of clay, but the folly of the woman intro- 
‘duced Death’ (p. 260), and ‘all things that he had made 
‘« understood him when he spoke to them—birds, animals, 
‘“ and people,” as in the first chapter of Genesis,’ as Mr. Lang 
himself, with great fairness, states (p. 260). Again, the 
Pawnees were created by Ti-ra-wa, but ‘ an evil earlier race, 
‘which knew not Ti-ra-wi, was destroyed by him in the 
‘Deluge’ (p. 255). In the next place there are Creators, 
American and otherwise, who are native enough but are the 
subjects of such mixed and contradictory statements that no 
safe use can be made of them. The well-known Unku- 
lunkulu of the Zulus, for instance, is admitted by Mr. Lang 
to be as explicable on the current anthropological theory 
as on his own (p. 229). The Bushman god Cagn was once 
regarded by Mr. Lang, as Mr. Lang reminds us, as ‘ only a 
* successful and idealised medicine man,’ nor are there any 
specific reasons alleged for a change of opinion. Qat, of 
the Banks Islands, though said to have created men and 
animals, is also said to have been an ancestor; and, what 
is more to the point, he seems neither to have any specially 
moral attributes nor to be supreme. ‘The incorporeal 
‘ Vuis, with nothing like a human life, have a much higher 
‘ place than Qat and his brothers in the religious system’ 
(p. 216.) As to Pachacamac, again, ‘adhue sub judice lis 
‘est:’ ‘the truth in the Viracocha versus Pachacamac 
‘ controversy is difficult to ascertain’ (p. 268). The facts, 
so far as they go, about the Fiji god, Ndengei, are clear 
enough, but not of much use to Mr. Lang: no ethical 
qualities are alleged, he is not known to have created any- 
thing, ‘ bis one manifestation is given by eating’ (p. 218). 
The other Fiji god, Tui Laga, on the evidence of Mr. Fison, 
certainly was not the spirit of a dead chief; but we are 
not sure whether Mr. Lang claims Tui Laga, ‘ Lord of 
‘ Heaven,’ as a creator and an ethical deity. 

On the other hand, we are constrained to say that, as ap- 
plied to the Supreme Beings of African peoples, the borrow- 
ing theory has always seemed to us inadequate. The evi- 
dence for the native character and the ethical attributes of 
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these Supreme Beings, however they are to be explained, is 
too uniform and too clear to be due to misunderstandings born 
of preconceptions: Livingstone probably rightly understood 
what was said to him; Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Ellis 
were not likely victims for this kind of preconception. And 
it is important to note that Waitz, whose knowledge was 
considerable and whose prepossessions were the other way, 
was driven to ‘ the surprising conclusion that several of the 
‘negro races on whom we cannot as yet prove, and can 
‘ hardly conjecture, the influence of a more civilised people 
‘—in the embodying of their religious conceptions are 
‘ further advanced than almost all other savages, so far that, 
‘ even if we do not call them monotheists, we may still think 
‘ of them as standing on the boundary of monotheism’ (p. 
239).* 

For North America Mr. Lang produces one clear instance, 
an example hitherto unknown, from the ‘ Historie of Tra- 
‘ vaile into Virginia’ (1612), by William Strachey. As one 
of their gods the natives had Ahone, ‘the great god (the 
‘ priests tell them) who governes all the world and makes 
‘ the sun to shine, creatyng the moone and starrs his com- 
‘panyons. .. . The good and peaceable god requires no such 
* dutyes, nor needs to be sacrificed unto, for he intendeth all 
‘good unto them.’ 

But this instance, supported only by the two very dubious 
cases of Ti-ra-wi and Ni-pi, does not go far when one con- 
siders the size of North America. And the Fuegian ‘ great 
‘black man who is,’ according to Fitzroy, ‘supposed to be 
‘ always wandering about the woods and mountains, who is 
‘ certain of knowing every word and every action, who can- 
‘ not be escaped, and who influences the weather according 
‘to men’s conduct,’ is similarly a small allowance for the 
whole of South America, if we exclude (or even if we in- 
clude) Pachacamac. 

Puluga, from the Andaman Islands, is, we fear, rather 
‘contaminated ;’ he caused a deluge, he lives in a large 
stone house, and is married to a green shrimp. His moral 
standard is distinctly high. 

The Australian black fellows are savages in the lowest 
stage of culture, and they have a Supreme Being, Daru- 
mulun, in South-East Australia, Mungun-ngaur amongst the 
Kurnai, and Bunjil (or Pundjel). It is ‘in the Bore, or Aus- 
‘tralian mysteries, that knowledge of “the Maker” and of his 
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‘commandments is imparted’ (p. 191). Our knowledge of 
the mysteries comes from white men who have been initiated. 
Thus Mr. Howitt says of Darumulun, ‘ He was dreaded as 
‘one who could severely punish the trespasses committed 
‘against these tribal ordinances and customs whose first 
‘ institution is ascribed to him.’ Bunjil dwells among the 
stars: ‘ You see Bunjil up there, and he can see you and all 
‘ you do down here.’ Mr. Palmer says of the mysteries of 
Northern Australians, ‘ Each lad is given, “by one of the 
‘ “ elders, advice so kindly, fatherly, and impressive, as often 
‘to soften the heart and draw tears from the youth” ’ 
(p. 194).* The precepts of Mungun-ngaur (‘Our Father’), 
as taught in the mysteries, are to obey the old; to share 
all with their friends; to live peaceably with their friends ; 
not to interfere with girls or married women; and to obey 
the food restrictions. No propitiation by food is made to 
any of these rulers in heaven; obedience to their command- 
ments is the worship they require. 

On the other hand it must be noticed that the Kurnai 
themselves regard Mungun-ngaur as their primeval an- 
cestor, and that to Mr. Howitt Darumulun ‘seems to 
‘ represent the defunct headman.’ We may suspend judge- 
ment. It is doubtful whether the Australians worship their 
ancestors. Decisive information may perhaps be forth- 
coming in an important work which is, we believe, about 
to be published by one intimately acquainted with the black 
fellows and their ways. What does seem to be satisfactorily 
established is that savages, in the lowest stage of culture, 
start with a moral conception of deity such as on the 
ordinary theory ought only to be the outcome of long ages 
of social developement and moral evolution. In Australia 
unselfishness is the lesson taught in the mysteries; in 
Africa, amongst the Yaos, ‘uninitiated’ is a charitable 
term for ‘a selfish man.’ Some theory of the evolution of 
religion is required which shall be more adequate to the 
facts than the ghost theory. Mr. Lang suggests the out- 
lines on which the reconstruction should proceed. 

It is amongst the lowest savages that the highest concep- 
tion of deity—apart from the Jewish and Christian—is 
found. Barbaric, semi-civilised, and even civilised deities 
show a sad decline. At the bottom of the scale of culture 
we find among the Australians, on the authority of Mr. 
Howitt, ‘tribal and individual morality under a super- 
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‘ natural sanction,’ and we find religion embodying morality. 
But the more highly society is evolved the further we find 
religion and morality drifting apart: the gods of Greece are 
reproved for their immorality by the Greek philosophers and 
poets. Concurrently the worship of the god, which amongst 
the Australians consists in doing his commandments, passes 
into an elaborate external ritual, if not into hideous human 
sacrifices, 

These facts are explained by Mr. Lang as being in ac- 
cord with the principles of evolution; they offer a fresh 
example of the fact that by ‘ survival of the fittest’ is meant 
the survival not of that which is ideally or ethically fittest, 
but that which is fittest to survive—i.e. that which is best 
adapted to its environment. Granted the existence of such 
a conception of deity as we find amongst the Australians, 
and, side by side with it, the belief in ancestral spirits, a 
struggle between the two for existence would ensue, and in 
ordinary circumstances the worship of the deceased ancestor 
would tend to drive out that of the Supreme Being. The 
spirit of the deceased ancestor can be propitiated—that is to 
say, can be bribed—by the offering of food and gifts, but 
Darumulun, Bunjil, and Mungun-ngaur neither demand 
gifts nor accept them. ‘The deceased ancestor naturally has 
at heart the interests of his tribe, and has no sympathy with 
other tribes, on which in his lifetime he made war. The 
High God of the Fuegians regards the slaying of a stranger 
and an enemy asasin. The lusts and vices which amongst 
the Greeks had their patron gods are amongst the Austra- 
lians the very things which the boy about to become a man 
is taught, in the name of the Supreme Being, to abhor. 
There can be little doubt which god was the easier to serve, 
and little wonder that in such a one-sided struggle the con- 
ception of deity, as found among the Australians, should go 
under in the competition. 

The forms of organisation successively assumed by 
society in the course of its evolution reacted on religious 
belief and contributed their force in the direction intimated 
by Mr. Lang. In the lowest stage men are nomads, and, 
aus Mr. Herbert Spencer says, ‘nomadic habits are un- 
‘favourable to evolution of the ghost theory.’ It is on 
this ground, we presume, that Mr. Lang would explain the 
otherwise somewhat puzzling fact that the High God of low 
races has managed to hold his own amongst the Fuegians 
and Australians; the environment—i.e. nomadism—has 
been unfavourable to the developement of ancestor worship, 
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and the field has been left free. With fixed homes and 
settled life a change came, and the environment began to 
tell in favour of the ancestral spirit and against the con- 
ception of a High God; permanent burial-places gave a 
centre of crystallisation and coherence to ancestor worship, 
while a local habitation eventually reduced the omnipresent 
to a local God. Gods do not acquire local homes and 
temples until their worshippers begin to build themselves 
houses: Darumulun is not localised; he dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands. In the meantime the propitia- 
tory gifts and sacrifices, originally required by the ancestral 
ghost, have come to be offered to the High God, thus 
obliterating the most conspicuous difference between Him 
and the ancestral spirit and completing the divorce between 
theology and ethics. 

Mr. Lang proceeds to apply his theory to the case of 
Israel. Unless we are to assume ‘that early Israel was 
‘ benighted beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, 
‘ Pawnees, Blackfeet, Hurons, Indians of British Guiana, 
* Dinkas, Negroes, and so forth,’ then ‘ Israel must have had 
‘a secular tradition, however dim, of a Supreme Being’ 
(pp. 312, 315); and ‘if savage nomadic Israel had the 
‘ higher religious conceptions proved to exist among several 
-*ot the lowest known races, these conceptions might be 
‘ revived by a leader of genius; they might, in a crisis of 
‘ tribal fortunes, become the rallying point of a new national 
‘sentiment’ (p. 316). Even Jehovah at a certain period 
became degraded, and ‘it is only relatively late that the 
‘ great prophets, justly declaring Jehovah to be indifferent 
‘to the blood of bulls and rams, try to bring back his 
‘service to that of the unpropitiated, unbought Dendid, or 
* Ahone, or Pundjel’ (p. 283). 

Our first criticism must take the form of an expression 
of regret that Mr. Lang has not been more explicit in 
stating—or let us say that we have not been more fortunate 
in understanding--exactly how he conceives the ghost 
theory to be affected by his argument. It is clear that Mr. 
Lang’s argument cannot do without ancestral spirits or 
false gods of some kind. If we may borrow an illustration 
from the region of economics, it is a well-known law that 
bad money tends to drive out good, when the two kinds are 
in circulation together: if the bad money is as effective for 
purchasing purposes, you buy with the bad money and you 
hoard the good. In the same way, according to Mr. Lang, 
false gods tend to drive out the good. But to do so the 
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false gods must first get into circulation; and, as far as we 
can see, for anything Mr. Lang says to the contrary, they 
may have become current in the way described by Mr. Tylor 
or by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Perhaps what is implicit in 
Mr. Lang’s argument is that ancestral ghosts might de- 
velope into spirits whose supernatural powers were very 
great and whose human origin was eventually forgotten ; 
but that these spirits would never have become ‘ gods’ in 
any sense comparable with the meaning put by a monotheist 
on the word, had not their worshippers first revered one of 
the High Gods of low races—in fine, that ancestral spirits 
and nature powers attained to deity by a process of ‘ con- 
‘ tamination’ with a ‘savage Supreme Being.’ That leads 
to the question whether the High Gods of low races are 
competent to perform the function thus assigned to them ; 
and in this connexion we cannot help noting that as a rule 
these High Gods are not the only gods their worshippers 
adore. Thus their worship falls something short of mono- 
theism. And, hateful as it is to play the part of advocatus 
diaboli, we must try to be clear as to the exact nature of 
their ethical claims. Nyankupon and the other African 
Supreme Beings are, as far as we have observed, rather 
fainéant, benevolent themselves, but not active in inculeat- 
ing morality. Darumulun, according to Mr. Howitt, ap- 
pears ‘as a benevolent, or more frequently as a malevolent, 
‘being.’ Turning to the precepts of Mungun-ngaur, which 
we have already quoted, we think it is perhaps not quite a 
literal rendering of ‘share all with your friends’ to say, 
‘ Do to others as you would have others do to you.’ Do to 
your friends as you would have them do to you seems to be 
all that is implied. Nor is ‘ chastity,’ as we understand it, 
apparently quite what is prescribed by the fourth precept, 
but rather respect for the prohibitions imposed by totemism. 
The fifth precept, ‘to obey the food restrictions,’ is, of 
course, not ethical, but ritual, and again refers to totem 
taboos. 

As totem institutions and totem ritual provide the subject 
matter for two-fifths of these precepts, it is perhaps not 
without its significance that ‘Pundjel is mixed up with 
animals in some myths,’ and that the name Mungun-ngaur, 
meaning ‘ our father,’ is in accordance with the belief that 
the totem was the father and ancestor of the totem clan. 
This puts rather a different complexion on the absence of 
propitiatory gifts to these Savage Supreme Beings. Mr. 
Lang regards this absence as indicating that the cult of 
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Savage Supreme Beings is of primitive purity and underived 
from any other worship. But it was part of Robertson 
Smith’s theory of totemism that in it propitiatory gifts were 
originally and for long unknown. Mr. Lang’s argument 
that Darumulun, Pundjel, Mungun-ngaur are not derived 
from ancestral spirits may hold good as long as anthropo- 
logists acquiesce in Waitz’s opinion that ancestor worship is 
unknown to the Australians. But nobody will maintain 
that the Australians are unacquainted with totemism. 

What, then, are we to infer from the co-existence of 
Australian totemism and Australian Supreme Beings? That 
they always have co-existed? This leaves everything un- 
explained. Then one is prior to the other; but which ? 
There are indications that totemism, as it now exists in 
Australia, has a long past behind it. It is generally agreed 
by writers on totemism that the subphratries into which 
Australian tribes are as a rule divided arose from the fission 
of an original phratry, secondary clans from a primary clan, 
the memory of which, and of its totem, has now quite 
vanished. Without going, therefore, so far as to say that 
Mungun-ngaur, an original totem-father, or that Pundjel, 
‘who is mixed up with animals in some myths,’ is now 
envisaged as a totem by his worshippers, we may suggest 
that he may conceivably have been in the beginning the 
totem of the ancestors of those tribes that now worship him. 
That he should inculcate obedience to totem institutions and 
totem taboos would then be quite intelligible. 

On the other hand Mr. Lang may maintain that Mungun- 
ngaur is a Supreme Being, that the Australians have not 
been shown as yet to regard their totems as gods, and that 
consequently the priority in deity rests with Mungun-ngaur. 
Mr. Jevons, in his‘ Introduction to the History of Religion,’ 
seems to postulate, for the erection of totem animals into 
gods, a savage belief in Supreme Beings such as Mr. Lang 
urges still survives, even where totemism, as amongst the 
Fuegians, is unknown. 

The question is one for speculation ; and speculation may 
well start from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dictum, ‘A germ of 
‘truth was contained in the primitive conception—the truth, 
‘namely, that the power which manifests itself in conscious- 
‘ness is but a differently conditioned form of the power which 
‘manifests itself beyond consciousness.’ A priori there seems 
no reason why primitive man should conceive this power as 
a plurality of Beings rather than as One; and Mr. Lang has 
shown that the data of anthropology are quite as explicable 
on the latter theory as on the former. 
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Art. IV.—Historical Manuscripts Commission. Fifteenth 
Report, Appendix, Part VI. The Manuscripts of the 
Ear oF CaRLIsLE. Preserved at Castle Howard. 1898. 


HE various publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission have from time to time shown the wealth 
of historical materials which is to be found in the private 
houses in England. They have lain undisturbed for many 
years, and they are now brought to light, revealing the 
personalities of many who have played an important part 
in their time. The very fact that these masses of cor- 
respondence are published without notes, merely in chrono- 
logical order, gives to them a simplicity and an absence of 
artificiality which render them very characteristic of 
persons and times. We have not to take characters as 
they appear to historians or to biographers. We have the 
persons before us as they lived and moved in the social and 
political society of their day. Oftentimes, no doubt, our 
glimpses are momentary or partial; but, after all, the aggre- 
gate of the correspondence is that to which we must look, 
and thus it differs little from any view which an impartial 
observer would take of the society of his own time. 

Among these publications none has been of greater in- 
terest or importance than the Carlisle Papers, which have 
been preserved at Castle Howard, and have recently been 
published. Omitting a few preliminary documents which 
are not in the nature of letters, this volume covers a period 
from 1700 to 1820. It is true that for the first twenty 
years of the century the materials are few and far between, 
so that for practical purposes the correspondence may be 
regarded as extending over the reigns of the first three 
Georges, though the letters during the last twenty years 
of this period are not numerous. That is its chronological 
characteristic. It gravitates-—-if we may use the expression 
—round the owners of Castle Howard, as the letters are, 
with few exceptions, addressed to the several Earls of 
Carlisle. Sometimes they are official; more often they are 
private letters in which persons and events are written of 
with complete freedom, and opinions are expressed without 
the least restraint. There is thus laid before us, with 
absolute fidelity, a sketch of the past which brings it back 
with singular vividness. 

Before, however, we proceed to give our readers some of 
the material contained in this volume, it may be well to 
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remind them of the character and career of the noblemen 
to whom these letters were chiefly written. 

The first whom we meet in these pages is Charles, third 
Earl of Carlisle. He was essentially a great nobleman— 
influential for two reasons. He was a person of power in 
the north of England, and pleased to play his part there. 
This alone made him a personage in national affairs as well, 
and patriotism and capacity enabled him to use the position 
which his birth had given to him. Born in 1674, he filled 
various important and distinguished positions during his 
life, which ended in 1738. 

His son Henry, who was born in 1694, and died in 1758, 
was a man wholly unlike his father. He had neither am- 
bition nor capacity. He took no prominent part either in 
local or national affairs. In this correspondence, as is 
natural, we see little of him. All the more conspicuously 
stand out his father and his son Frederick. To the latter 
a great deal of the most interesting part of this correspon- 
dence relates, illustrating and portraying some of the 
most important episodes in his life. He was a statesman, 
a lover of letters and of society. No man better fulfils 
the idea of a great English nobleman who is at once 
a patriot and an aristocrat. He was born in 1748, and 
succeeded to the earldom when he was only ten years of 
age. The two chief events in Carlisle’s political career 
upon which light is thrown by this correspondence are 
his mission to America in 1778, as one of the commissioners 
to treat with the colonists, and his tenure of office from 
1780 to 1782 as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. These are 
central points in his life; but there is interest also in 
his early and later career; his friendship, unfortunate to 
himself in many ways, with Charles Fox ; his delightful and 
affectionate intercourse with George Selwyn, which these 
letters show to us, vividly picturing at the same time the 
social aspects of the age. 

But before we come to this period something must be said 
on the earlier materials of this volume. We are brought, in 
1720, sharply into contact with the subject which aronsed 
most attention and great public feeling—the failure of the 
South Sea Company. Both in the case of the Darien Com- 
pany and in the case of the South Sea Bubble we see the 
beginning of one form of modern commercial enterprise. 
But these failures excited public opinion to a far greater 
relative extent than have modern failures. 


‘I know very well,’ writes Sunderland to Lord Carlisle from Ger- 
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many in October 1720, ‘ that when misfortunes happen in most countries, 
and particularly in England, it’s the way to lay it at the door of those 
who have a share in the administration; that, therefore, ever since I 
meddled in public business I never thought of anything but of doing 
the best I could for the public with honest intentions, and with as 
much prudence as my poor understanding is capable of, and for the 
consequences afterwards one must sit easy under them. That never 
was the case more than in this affair of the South Sea, which had 
almost the unanimous approbation and applause of all parties in the 
nation, in Parliament and out of it, which of a sudden, in the compass 
of a very few, not months, not weeks, but days, has taken so strange 
and so surprising a turn.’ (P. 25.) 


The South Sea failure affected the administration, as the 
above extract shows. When Lord Stanhope died in 1721, 
Sir J. Vanbrugh considers that his loss will be the 
greater to the King and the nation because ‘he stood quite 
‘ clear in the eyes of all parties in regard to this devilish 
‘South Sea affair, that is like the taint of the greatest 
‘ part of those who were otherwise fit to do business’ 
(p. 29). It affected the credit of the administration, and the 
fortunes of nearly every person who had means. In this 
respect it is interesting as showing the obvious need for 
some outlet for the employment of capital. A prudent and 
capable man like Sir John Vanbrugh would not venture on 
what, in modern slang, is called ‘a wild cat’ enterprise. 
His letter to Lord Carlisle on the subject illustrates very well 
both the universality of the craze and the greatness of the 
disaster. 


‘1721, March 25, Green[wic]h.—The South Sea is so hateful a 
subject one does not love to name it, and yet it does so interfere with 
almost everybody’s affairs more or less, that all they have to do is in 
some degree governed by it. Even I, who have not gamed at all, shall 
probably be a loser near 2,000/. I would, however, fain see an end 
on’t before I come away if I could; for when I know the worst of any- 
thing, I can make myself tolerably easy. But I’m afraid the Parlia- 
ment will be forced to sit on a great while before they can agree to 
settle anything. And what new work this Knight may start, if the 
get him to them, God knows. But I take it for granted, if he is like 
to tell them half so much as they have a mind he should do, they'll 
never have his company. 

‘ As to Lord Sunderland’s case t’other day, ’tis certain there was no 
sort of proof upon him worth naming, scarce enough even to leave a 
suspicion, so that the attack has done him service. And yet the 
clamour runs so high against almost any Minister in power while this 
vile mistake was made, that many think a change would be (or 
perhaps will be) quite necessary ; but where to change is the great 


difficulty.’ (P. 32.) 
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Vanbrugh was a frequent correspondent of Lord Carlisle 
upon all sorts of subjects, political and social. The death 
of the Duke of Marlborough in 1722 afforded material for 
various caustic epistles. 


‘I have only time,’ he writes on June 19, ‘ to acquaint your lordship 
with a few particulars. I have learnt of what my Lord Marlborough 
has left, which is more than the most extravagant believers ever 
named. The Treasury, a little before he died, found he had a full 
million rolling in the Government, in loans, &c., besides his stocks, 
his 99-year-annuities, not subscribed in, his land, his Porthouse, 5,000/, 
a year, his mortgages, and God knows what he may have besides in 
foreign banks. He has left his widow (I wish some ensign had her) 
10,000/. a-year to spoil Blenheim in her own way.’ (P. 41.) 


And so he continues giving other details about the disposal 
of this great fortune—one which would be unusual in the 
present day, and which, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, was probably unparalleled, and fully justified the 
public dislike of Marlborough’s private character. 

It is impossible in a collection of this extensive kind 
to do more than refer to a small portion of the correspon- 
dence. We must pass on, therefore, to the important 
political events of 1733, when Walpole introduced his pro- 
posals for an alteration in the fiscal system of the kingdom. 
But before we arrive there we may, in passing, note an 
interesting letter from Sir Thomas Robinson, of Rokeby 
Park, who was M.P. for Morpeth, and subsequently commis- 
sioner of excise and governor of Barbadoes. Several of his 
letters give illustrations and incidents of parliamentary life. 
But in this one he describes, among other things, a visit 
to Walpole at Houghton. It was often said that this 
statesman was a country gentleman by taste rather than a 
politician. We doubt whether this statement has ever been 
better exemplified than by this letter :— 

‘I was a fortnight in my tour into the eastern parts of England, 
and was, during that time, 2 week at Houghton. We were generally 
between twenty and thirty at two tables, and as much cheerfulness and 
good nature as I ever saw where the company was so numerous. 
Young Lady Walpole and Mrs. Hamond (Sir R[obert Walpole’s] sister) 
were the only two ladies. Sir Robert does the honours of his house 
extremely well, and so as to make it perfectly agreeable to every one 
who lives with him. They hunted six days in the week, three times 
with Lord Walpole’s foxhounds, and thrice with Sir R{obert’s] 
harriers, and indeed ’tis a fine open country for sport. 

‘During the Duke of Lorrain’s being there the consumption both 
from the larder and the cellar was prodigious. They dined in the hall, 
which was lighted by 130 wax candles, and the saloon with fifty ; 
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the whole expense in that article being computed at fifteen pounds 
a night.’ (P. 85.) 

The year 1733 was one of intense public excitement. The 
opposition to his financial scheme seemed at first likely to 
cause the overthrow of Walpole. It may be well to recall 
its main principles, which were twofold in character—it was 
a measure of policy and of finance. By relieving the landed 
gentry of the land-tax, he hoped to secure for the Hano- 
verian dynasty, and for his administration, those who were 
most hostile to it, and by collecting duties on tobacco, tea, 
and coffee, and other excisable articles, by means of excise 
from the inland dealers instead of by means of Customs from 
the importers, not only to make up the deficiency of revenue 
caused by the loss of the land-tax, but actually to increase 
it by the prevention of the smuggling and the fraud which 
greatly lessened the receipts from Customs. The country 
did not understand the scheme ; the minds of all classes were 
influenced against it by Walpole’s opponents, who, as Lord 
Hervey in his Memoirs relates, ‘ painted it in such hideous 
‘colours that they believed that food, raiment, and all the 
* necessaries of life were to be taxed; that armies of excise 
‘ officers were to come into any house and at any time they 
‘ pleased; that our liberties were at an end, trade going to 
‘ be ruined.’ 

Of this important political episode some graphic descrip- 
tions are given in several letters from Colonel Charles Howard 
and Sir Thomas Robinson to Lord Carlisle. They are 
valuable not only as contemporary descriptions, but as in- 
dicating that there was much honest and impartial opinion 
in favour of Walpole’s measure. The first of importance 
is from Colonel Howard, on March 15, 1733. He gives an 
account of the debate in which Walpole unfolded his 
financial proposals :— 

‘Sir Robert Walpoole opened the Scheme, and spoke for full two 
hours; and though he was so long, yet he stated it in so clear a light, 
that I believe every gentleman that attended to him, did in a great 
measure possess himself of most part of his proposal. He proved, 
in my opinion, notorious frauds ; he proved likewise those frauds could 
not be remedied by Customs; that the merchants imported Tahocca 
(sic) at light weights, and exported it at heavy weights, [ which] I think 
was universally agreed to. He said he contended for the fair trader ; 
he was far from thinking this would be any detriment to him. He 
contended at the same time for the public, to levy no new tax on the 
subject, but taxes which your Laws had laid, and which Laws were not 
effectual to collect. 

‘He then explained the difference between the collection of the 
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Customs and the Excise; that in the Customs, the officers’ salaries 
were small, they had no cheques upon one another; whereas in the 
Excise they chequed one another, which made them not liable to be 
bribed, and of course the public revenue to be duly collected ; that the 
neat produce of Tabocca paid into the Exchequer did now amount 
to one hundred and sixty and one thousand pounds a year. . . 

‘Your Lordship must observe that our Question yesterday was con- 
fined singly to Tobaceca (sic). After having explained the frauds, he 
[Sir Robert Walpole] then came to the manner of collecting it by way 
of Excise; that he was sensible this was what alarumed gentlemen ; 
that he had the King’s leave to propose to the Committee, when the 
Bill came in, that the penny per pound en Tobacco (sic) for the Civil 
List should remain, and be collected by the Custom-house officers, 
and that the collection by Excise oflicers should be paid into the 
Exchequer, and disposed of as Parliament should direct ; that he had 
likewise leave from the King to say, that all forfeitures which at pre- 
sent goes to the Crown, shall now go to the public; that as to trials, 
any person within the Bills of Mortality, if he was not satisfied with 
the determination of the Commissioners, may appeal; which appeal is 
to be tried by three Judges out of three different Courts, and in a 
summary way, which will be both expeditious, and at small expense 
to the party; in the country, from the Justice of Peace to the Judge of 
Assizes, 

‘This I think was the chief substance of what was opened to us; 
possibly I may have made some mistakes, which your Lordship will 
excuse, for my head is confused this morning, after having sat twelve 
hours in so hot a House, as we had yesterday. 

‘The objections the Minority made to the Question were, the 
striking at your liberties, and the difliculties you put the merchants 
under in relation to their trade. The Liberties of the Subjects was the 
chief stress of the debate. They confessed the frauds, though they did 
not allow them to amount to near so much as was advanced. 

‘The debate was very fine—carried on with great spirit, and atten- 
tion, on both sides. . . . 

‘I believe I have tired your Lordship, so I shall conclude this 
subject with only acquainting you, that as the gentlemen at Carlisle, 
by answer to my letter, left me entirely at liberty to act for them as 
I thought right, nothing ever appeared to me clearer than that it would 
raise a considerable sum; that this Bill, if it’s past, repeals ail former 
Excise Laws which carries so much terror, and is so much complained 
of; and that Liberty of the Subject is no more toucht or struck at, 
but as safe by this law as in any reign or administration whatsoever, 
In this light, without the least partiality I do assure your Lordship I 
saw it; and I observed there were gentlemen that voted for the 
Question, whose opinion carries them often with the Minority upon 
other occasions. 

‘The Division was two hundred and sixty-five, to two hundred and 
four... .’ (P. 103.) 


As we have already said, public opinion was too adverse to 
Walpole for him to risk any lengthened attempt to carry 
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his proposals. It may perhaps be said that, according to 
modern practice, he should have allowed his administration 
to be defeated, rather than continue to hold office, when 
practically on this matter he had not the confidence of Par- 
liament and the country. But he did nothing of the 
kind. It was always his policy to evade or postpone 
dangerous questions, and so he relinquished his financial 
scheme, believing, however, that it was politic and right. 
On April 12 Colonel Howard describes the manner of his 
retreat: 


*[1733,] April 12.—As I acquainted you by the last post, the 
majority, for laying the Petition on the Table brought from the City, 
and not hearing it by counsel, was only seventeen, and as I then told 
you I thought the Bill was gone; so accordingly the next day Sir 

Robert got up, before the Order of the Day was read, which was for 
reading the Tobacco Bill a second time, and after a long speech of an 
hour, wherein he took notice of the pains and industry made use of in 
carrying on the opposition to the Bill, both within doors and without ; 
that he had no ways changed his opinion, but the more he considered 
it, still more right it appeared to him; that he had taken great pains, 
which arose from no other motive but easing the land; that he thought 
he had done his duty in laying the proposal before them; but since 
the flame was so great that [it] might be attended with bad con- 
sequences, he would take the liberty of making a Motion, which was, 
that the second reading of the Tobacco Bill might be put off to the 
12th of July. 

‘The gentlemen that disapproved of the Bill had a mind to have 
rejected it [the Motion]; they debated it till between seven and eight, 
but had no Division. 

‘This news soon flew to the City, and upon the House rising, the 
Lobby and Court of Request was as full as they could crowd, as in- 
deed they have been every day while the Bill was depending; but Sir 
Robert at other times has supped at Lord Hallifax’s, and gone out 
that way. But last night, imagining, as I suppose, the giving it up 
would quiet and appease them, he came out of the House, and by the 
account he gave the House today of their behaviour, nothing could 
equal it. When he came to the Lobby, that was filled with people 
well drest, all of them cried, ‘‘ Thank you, Sir Robert, we are much 
obliged to you; Sir Robert, we will never forget you.” 

‘ Upon going down the stairs to the Court of Request, the crowd began 
with calling Sir Robert's servants, upon which a general hollow (sic) 
was set up; they enclosed him of all sides, crying ‘Damn you! no 
Excise!" The mob bore him from one side of the Court of Reques* 
to the other; numbers of sticks were held up over his head ; and one 
fellow caught hold of his collar, and gave him a great pull, whether 
with a design to throw him off his feet, which, if it had happened, they 
would have trod him to death, or what, I can’t tell, but he presently 
quitted him. In this situation he was in (sic) for some time, till with 
great difficulty he got to his chariot, and got away. 
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‘The House today, with great spirit, and great unanimity, came to 
three very strong resolutions, which your Lordship will see upon the 
Votes, moved by the Attorney, seconded by Mr. Pulteney and Sir 
Will. Wyndham, to prevent anything of this kind for the future: for, 
[to] do the gentlemen justice that disliked this Bill, they all showed an 
universal disapprobation of the behaviour of “ the modest multitude,” 
as the Master of the Roles called them last night. 

‘So here ends the Bill, and I hope also the flame. Your Lordship 
may imagine this is no small triumph to the opposers of the Bill. Sir 
Robert I thought looked melancholy and disappointed the night of 
the seventeen majority, but yesterday he had recovered very well.’ 
(P. 107.) 


But Walpole’s opponents, not content with having sub- 
stantially defeated his proposals, endeavoured to overthrow 
the ministry. They had secured only half their object; but 
having got his legislative white elephant out of the way, 
Walpole found in further attacks opportunities of re-strength- 
ening his parliamentary position. A petition was presented 
against the Excise as it existed; after a debate of four 
hours, the Government were victorious on a division by a 
majority of a hundred, which must be compared with the 
quite disastrous majority, not very long before, of thirty-six 
on the second reading of the Excise Bill. The result of 
these proceedings is told in another letter from Colonel 
Howard, containing a curious allusion to a division in the 
House of Commons taken apparently by ballot :— 


‘ Nothing since the defeat of the Excise could ever have turned out 
more for the advantage of Sir Robert and this Ministry, than their 
pushing the Petition of the Coffee and'Tea. The division of a hundred 
majority gave great life to the Ministry, and very much dejected them ; 
the Ballot being carried with so much success, has sent most of them 
out of town, and those that remains (sic) will have very little hopes of 
attempting anything this Parliament. Their language is very different 
now, from what it was three weeks ago; then they looked upon him 
as gone, now they say it is to no purpose to attend, nothing is to be 
done. From being in the highest expectations, the disappointment on 
this occasion has altered the scene quicker than anything I ever saw; 
indeed there has been no medium for these last five or six weeks ; 
everything was carried on with so much flame, that zeal was necessary 
whatever side you thought right, and I believe Sir Robert has stood a 
trial that no Minister besides himself could have done, after somany years 
service, and so many disappointments people must have met with from 
him ; still, upon this occasion to unite for his support the same by 
Ballot, as if they had appeared openly, is what nobody expected we 
should have been so consistent. As to my own particular, as far as 
my vote, I have given it absolutely from opinion, without expectation 
of favour from him.’ (P. 113.) 
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Among Lord Carlisle’s correspondents no one was a better 
letter-writer than Anne Viscountess Irwin. On the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, in 1736, she became a lady-in- 
waiting to the princess, and was one of those who were 
selected to cross the North Sea to meet her at the Hague. 
She had before this date been well versed in all that was 
taking place in society, and she was thus able to give Lord 
Carlisle all the lighter news of London and of the Court. 
Her letters are excellent reading, and give lifelike sketches 
of society, extracts which threw light on the more important 
political episodes of the age. We may, before passing on to 
a later period, and to equally important events, interpose 
portions. Here is one touching on the strained relations of 
the King and Prince, and mentioning, incidentally, a well- 
known incident in the life of the elder Pitt, which occurred 
in May, 1736: 

‘The King two days ago turned out Mr. Pitt from a cornecy (sic) 

for having voted and spoke in Parliament contrary to his approba- 
tion; he is a young man of no fortune, a very pretty speaker, one 
the Prince is particular to, and under the tuition of my Lord Cobham. 
The Army is all alarmed at this, and ’tis said it will hurt the 
King more than his removing my Lord Stairs and Lord Cobham, since 
it is making the whole army dependent, by descending to resent a 
vote from the lowest commission, which may occasion a representation 
in Parliament to prohibit all officers of the army from sitting there.’ 
(P. 172.) 
At the beginning of the following year we find another 
letter from Lady Irwin, which shows the feeling of contempt 
felt for the King, and the extraordinary extent to which 
gambling was carried at the Prince’s Court :— 





*{1737,] Jan. 1.—To my brother Howard I hope this year will 
prove more fortunate than the last. I writ him an account of the 
distress the King has been in; the wind continues still against him, 
and whether he may be here by the time appointed for the meeting of 
Parliament begins to be doubted. There are abundance of jokes and 
ridicules upon his stay. The disgust of the people in general appears 
great at his going abroad, and though now the King can’t help the 
delay, many pasquinades are made upon him. . . . 

‘I go into waiting next Sunday, and am appointed to an honour the 
Thursday following which gives me a good deal of uneasiness. The 
Prince has told me I must play at hazard; I remonstrated, as far as I 
durst, how improper I was to undertake such an honour; but the 
thing is not to be avoided, and to make it as easy to me as possible the 
Prince has directed all the Ladies of the Bedchamber to join; we put 
in fifty pound a piece, and the Prince adds 200. I’m afraid both of 
my conduct and fortune, but I must put a good face upon the matter, 
whatever my fears are, . . .’ (P. 175.) 
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As tothe scandalous disputes between the Sovereign and the 
Prince in regard to his allowance, and the unseemly squabbles 
over the birth of the Princess’s infant, there is but a little 
further information. These events, however, though curious, 
and to a certain extent amusing, have not the interest which 
attaches to larger historical issues, though, at the same 
time, the scandalous chronicles of a Court form part of the 
history of the age, and cannot be overlooked in a view of 
the society of a period. One description of a strange scene 
is too amusing to be omitted. The letter was written on 
December 24, 1737, a little more than a month after the 
Queen’s death. 


‘1737, Dec. 24, London.—The King saw for the first time on 
Wednesday last the Queen’s Ladies, Bedchamber women, and Maids 
of Honour in Princess Emilia’s apartment: I am informed it was a 
very melancholy scene. The Ladies were all with the Princess, who 
was entertaining them, when the door opened and the King entered, 
and making some steps towards the Duchess of Dorset with design to 
talk to her, he all of a sudden burst into a flood of tears, and without 
speaking went hastily out of theroom. Some little time after, thinking 
himself recovered, he returned, and covering his concern as much as 
he could, he went up to the Duchess again, and in some confusion 
began to say something very civil—of his great regard for her— 
the rest of the Ladies—excellent servants—much in the Queen’s 
favour—when he again burst out into tears, and so went out of the 
room leaving them all in the same condition, except Miss Williams, 
whose youth, health, and native cheerfulness, it seems, preserved her 
from joining with the rest, in that tender scene. 

‘The next day the King was prevailed upon to see some fine 
horses in his garden, some brought from Turkey by Lord Kinnoul, 
and three of the finest of Hampton Court breed, from Childers, 
which are going to Hanover. He viewed the horses very curiously, 
and I thought kept his countenance very well. If a man can look 
with pleasure and curiosity upon fine horses this week, I think the 
transition will be very natural and easy, to look with something 
more of both, upon fine women the next: which I dare say your 
Lordship still thinks the much more elegant view.’ (P. 191.) 


We must now leave the reign of the second George. 
When we find ourselves in that of his grandson, we are 
brought into contact with a different age, and different 
figures, who have always been much nearer to us in thought 
and ideas than those of the preceding reign. The fifth 
Earl of Carlisle is now in possession of the title and the 
estates ; his character we have very briefly sketched at the 
beginning of this article. By far the larger number of 
letters to him, and latterly to Lady Carlisle, are from 
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George Selwyn.* They are very numerous and cover a 
period of twenty-three years, from 1767 to June 1790, just a 
year before Selwyn’s death, and they form a valuable addi- 
tion to the literary and historical materials of the age. In 
the able introduction to the present volume, Mr. Kirk 
writes: ‘Many of Selwyn’s letters relate to private and 
‘ personal matters, but the greater number refer to matters 
‘of general concern, and these have been extracted’ (p. v). 
We confess that we view with some concern the keeping 
back of any of Selwyn’s letters. It has to be borne in 
mind that the publications of the Historical Manuscript 
Commission are not like ordinary historical and biographical 
works. They are intended as storehouses, in which the 
historian and the student may search for and find materials. 
It would have been easy, and indeed more convenient, to 
publish this Carlisle correspondence in two volumes, 
one of which might well have contained the whole of the 
Selwyn letters. It may be, of course, that what the editor 
has not published is of no value at all; but of this we are 
unable to judge. Thus from time to time in this volume we 
find portions of letters not given, which refer merely to some 
such subject as field sports, and some are altogether omitted 
which touch on architecture. Thus it may be that curious 
and interesting information is kept back. The four volumes 
of letters edited by Mr. Jesse, entitled ‘ Selwyn and his 
‘ Contemporaries,’ are composed chiefly of letters to Selwyn. 
Here we have Selwyn’s own letters, written with an open- 
ness which is rare among our reserved countrymen. They 
were to him, as letters sometimes may and should be, as 
cheering and vivifying as conversations with an intimate 
personal friend. 

‘I repeat to you, that I love an ¢panchement de cur, but with innu- 
merable exceptions, and therefore it is only with you, and a very few 
like you, with whom it can be safe enough to be indulged. The 
comfort of it is very great upon many occasions, and the utility also, 
but it is a rose bien garnie d’épincs, and therefore I am every day 
more and more cautious to whom, and upon what subjects, and how I 
talk. Iam ashamed to own that at 56 years of age I am, in regard to 
this grand art de vivre, docendus adhuc.’ (P. 288.) 


Thus from his letter we obtain a complete insight into 
Selwyn’s character, and also many important comments on 

* Selwyn was born August 11, 1719: in 1752 he succeeded to the 
family property at Matson, in Gloucestershire. He was for many 
years M.P. for Gloucester, and died January 25, 1791 
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current events, and‘on the leading men of the period, from 
a cool, sagacious, tolerant-minded man of the world, who 
made it part of the business of his life to know everything 
which was going on, though his political views were affected 
very much by personal preferences, for he regarded rather 
the characters of statesmen than their measures. He had 
his eccentricities; his very morbid liking to witness scenes 
of horror has become almost proverbial, though it was, after 
all, only a peculiarity of the time carried to an extreme, 
which has often been contrasted with his almost naive 
delight in the society of children. 

The correspondence begins when Selwyn was forty-eight 
and Carlisle only nineteen, and this illustrates Selwyn’s 
pleasure in the society of the young. That he possessed the 
chief secret of attaching them to him is shown in the very 
first letter of the series written to Lord Carlisle when he was 
on his travels in Italy—viz., to treat them without conde- 
scension or dogmatism, to place the experience of years at 
their service to take or to leave as they choose. Let us cite 
an example, the first and the last sentences of the first 
letter; it is dated December 29, 1767 :— 


‘I received your letter of the 8th and 10th—that is one part wrote 
at Antibes, the other at Nice—but yesterday, which gave me every 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction that a letter can give: it could 
never have come more seasonably than when I cannot possibly, from 
the snow without doors and the Aldermen [of Gloucester] within, have 
any other pleasure.’ 


This is the commencement of a letter which is spread over 
nearly two pages of print, comment on travel, news of the 
town, of society, of politics, and of his dogs—a delightful 
and gay mélange. When Selwyn comes to the end he thus 
concludes :— 


‘ Adieu, my dear Lord, pour aujourd'hui. God preserve you from 
boars of any kind, but one which is the writer of a long letter: for 
mine to you cannot be short or even long enough to tell you how 
sincerely and affectionately I am your Lordship’s.’ (P. 225.) 


When this letter was written Carlisle was on that grand 
tour with Charles Fox which has already been so well 
touched on by Sir George Trevelyan, during which there 
grew up between them that friendship which proved so 
financially disastrous to Carlisle, but which was never for a 
moment broken by the trials to which it was put; on the 
contrary, so great was Carlisle’s admiration for Fox, for his 
genius, his judgement, and his character, that ‘each fresh 
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‘ instance of prodigality that was reported tohim from London 
‘or Newmarket affected that generous heart with anxiety for 
‘ the character, the health, and the happiness of his friend, 
‘ before he found time to compute and lament its calamitous 
‘influence upon his own fortunes.’ * To a considerable ex- 
tent Selwyn put himself into the position of a guardian to 
Carlisle, and in these letters there are constant allusions to 
the various means by which, when the crash in Fox’s affairs 
came in 1773, the difficulties in which Carlisle was himself 
involved by having assisted his friend should be met. 
Indeed Selwyn’s letters during 1773 and 1774 give a large 
amount of information in regard to the manner in which 
Fox’s debts, contracted with such reckless folly, were settled. 
Throughout there runs a strong feeling of resentment at the 
heedlessness of Fox for his friends, and at the recklessness 
with which, at the very time that his family were arranging 
his affairs, he still persisted in gambling. It must be con- 
fessed that, great as must be the admiration for Charles 
Fox’s genius and bonhomic, his conduct at this period of his 
life was essentially selfish. ‘Charles, you say,’ Selwyn wrote 
in December 1773, ‘has not wrote to you. There is no 
‘accounting for that or for him but by one circumstance, 
‘and that is that the gratification of the present moment is 
‘ the god of his idolatry’ (p. 253). On another occasion he 
writes as follows :— 

*{1775?] (Beginning wanting) . . . Gregg wants me to dun 
Charles. He lost last night 800/.,as Brooks told me today. He 
receives money from More the Attorney. Ile forestal!s all he is to 
receive, and unless the importunity begins with you, mine will avail 
nothing. Besides, I fairly own that I cannot keep my temper. My 
ideas, education, and former experience, or inexperience, of these 
things, make me see some things in the most horrible light which 
you can conceive, and | am far from being singular. Pray write 
a letter to Charles, @ telle fin que de raison; otherwise there will be 
no ability left, and then it will be to no purpose. 

‘What ménayement you choose to have with him is more than L can 
comprehend. I can conceive the intimacy between you. Your 
delicacy of temper, ten thousand nuances de sentiments. But I can 
never conceive that all the feeling, all the principle, &c., should be of 
one side only. If you don’t press it, he will not think it pressing, and 
will say so; that must depend upon what you choose to reveal. 
He may not think you want it, or may think that all mire in which 
he wallows is as indifferent to you as to him. ./e me perds dans toutes 
ces reflections. My God, if they did not concern you, I should not 
care who were the object of them.’ (P. 280.) 


* Early History of Charles James Fox, p. 460 (ed, 1881). 
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But, indeed, throughout Selwyn’s life Fox was a kind of 
puzzle to him; he could not understand how such brilliant 
mental powers, such charming human feelings, could be mixed 
with such heedless folly. On one occasion, in 1781, using 
the French language, as was often his fancy, Selwyn says to 
Carlisle of their friend, ‘son charactére, son génie, et sa 
‘ conduite sont également extraordinaires et m’est [me sont] 
‘ incomprehensibles’ (p. 485). Sometimes Selwyn was also 
rather incomprehensible to his friends, who could not re- 
concile his sagacity and his morbid love of the horrible, his 
affection and delight in children and his pleasure in the 
scandal of the town. It is not surprising, however, that 
Selwyn could not understand Fox, for their characters were 
wholly different; for the purposes of comparison the former 
may be considered a shallow, the latter a deep man; the one 
had no great energy, but was quick, perceptive, and some- 
what emotional, the other was essentially powerful and 
passionate, his desperate gambling being no more than the 
pursuit of a common and general pleasure of the time with 
all the ardour of an extraordinary nature. Selwyn was a 
careful man. Fox was quite the reverse, and there are no 
persons who are so easily irritated by heedless conduct as 
the careful, prudent men of the world. Selwyn throughout 
the correspondence shows how constantly his annoyance at 
Fox’s follies is in conflict with his admiration for his great 
qualities. Thus in 1781 Fox and some friends started a faro 
bank at Brooks’s. This positively disgusted Selwyn, and 
caused him to make very caustic remarks on the leader of 
the Opposition :- 


‘ Storer was out of spirits yesterday at dinner, and I found out after- 
wards that he had been losing, like a simple boy, his money at Charles’s 
and Richard’s damned Pharo bank, which swallows up everybody’s 
cash that comes to Brooks’s, as I am told. I suppose that the bank is 
supported, if such a thing wanted support, by Brooks himself and your 
friend Jack Manners. It is a creditable way of living, I must own; 
and it would be well if by robbing some you might pay others, only 
that ce qui est acquis et [est ?] jetté par la fenétre, et si Von paye, on 
ne s'acquitte pas.’ (P. 476.) 





The next month he again refers to it: 


We have had no official news from Darby, but it is generally 
believed that Gibraltar is relieved. Charles Fox told me it was 
generally believed. His bank thrives prodigiously, and, what is more, 
he has punted with the same success that he has held the bank. 
He won four thousand pounds of Lord Cholmondeley’s bank. He is 
now in prodigious affluence. He bought last week Truth, a race- 
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horse, for the Lord knows what; he would not own what he gave for 
it, so most probably it was for [a] sum of which he was rather 
ashamed. He comes up tomorrow for the business in the House of 
Commons.’ (P. 480.) 


In the summer we find Selwyn conclude a letter to Carlisle 
which shows—as we have already said—how his liking for 
Fox personally was in constant conflict with his adverse 
judgement on his social conduct :— 

‘I believe that I shall take it upon myself to speak to Charles 
about these arrears, for he has tkat good humour in his composition, 
that he never takes anything amiss that I say to him, and I am some- 
times very free in telling him how opposite my sentiments are to him, 
and to hisconduct. I should rather say to his conduct, for, personally, 
I love him, as he would have had no doubt, if he had been like other 
reasonable people ; car avec les défauts les plus insignes il y a quelque 
Sois un brin de raison dans la pluspart des hommes ; mais en lui, ce qui 
est defectueux, Vest radicalement. Vie has adopted it with so much 
earnestness that there is no room for reproof or hope of correction.’ 


(P. 503.) 


We will conclude these personal references to Fox by the 
following quotation :— 


‘ Charles desires, and so he has told the House of Commons, a very 
early attendance and meeting of the two Houses, to prevent as much 
as possible the mischief intended by Ministers to this poor country. 
People suspect pretty universally that the Pharo Bank must not have 
too long a vacation. I dunned him again last night, but the tide was 
at too great an ebb. He said he had paid 600, and would pay the 
other six when things mended. Cela west pas mal. I appeared 
satisfied, and said that Gregg and I were much pleased with his dis- 
position to do what he could. I want to get round him du cété de son 
amour propre, but he has not much vanity about paying what he owes. 
What pleases me is that I may say anything to him, and he takes 
nothing ill, and by that and some other things he does in a great 
measure disarm me, and I can never abuse him heartily, but when I 
don’t see him for some time.’ (P. 507.) 


Even when Fox came into office and seemed to have turned 
over a new leaf, Selwyn was somewhat sceptical of the re- 
sult. ‘ Notwithstanding what has happened,’ he writes, in 
March 1782, on the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, 
‘ T will wait, if I can, to the conclusion of Charles’s life be- 
‘ fore I pronounce my judgement on the felicity of it. He 
‘ flourished in the eighteenth century, that is certain’ (p. 
609). 

These and many other references to Fox in Selwyn’s 
correspondence bring him before us in a very vivid manner. 
We see how he strikes a contemporary who liked but 
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criticised him. Letters there are also from Fox himself, 
which help to throw light on the political incidents of the 
time. But the following is perhaps more interesting, since 
it illustrates the complete alsence of personal animosity, 
which was very characteristic of Fox, and which has often 
been a noticeable feature of English political life. It is 
written in reference to the effect of the change of govern- 
ment on Carlisle, who was then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and on the Chief Secretary, William Eden :— 

‘1782, April 30, Grafton Street.—I really cannot think of any 
expedient that will answer the purpose of what we talked of this 
morning ; but it is certainly evident that even if you consider Eden’s 
interests solely, that you cannot forward them by being out of 
humour with us. There is certainly no intention of persecuting 
him, and as to anything else a very little inquiry will satisfy you 
that at present it is impossible, even if there were not (as there 
are) a thousand claims upon us which must have a preference to 
his. J am sure you must know that in the situation in which 
things are at this moment, I can have no other motive for wishing 
you to take a part with us, than the desire of our living all 
together as we once used to do in better times; but that motive is 
as strong as it ever was, and I do wish it with an earnestness which 
I am incapable of feeling for objects merely political.’ (P. 626.) 

In thus following the allusions in this correspondence to 
Charles Fox, more especially in Selwyn’s letters, we have 
somewhat passed out of chronological order in regard to the 
career of Lord Carlisle, who, as we have said, is the leading 
figure of much of this correspondence. We must go back 
for some years to the time when it was decided to send 
commissioners to America to endeavour to make terms with 
the rebellious colonists. 

Lord North had in the spring of 1778 astonished England 
by bringing forward measures which conceded the whole 
claim of the Americans except independence ; he was doing 
then too late that which at an earlier period might have 
retained for England her American colonists. For the 
purpose of carrying out this new policy, ‘it was enacted 
* that commissioners should be sent out to America to nego- 
‘ tiate a peace, with full powers to treat with Congress, to 
‘ proclaim a cessation of hostilities by land and sea, to 
‘grant pardon to all descriptions of persons, and to sus- 
‘pend the operation of all Acts of Parliament relating 
‘to the American colonies which had been passed since 
‘ February 1763.’ * 


* Lecky, ‘ History of England, iv. 76. 
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One of the commissioners was Carlisle, the other two 
were William Eden, afterwards the first Lord Auckland, and 
George Johnston, who had once been governor of Florida. 

Carlisle from his rank was the nominal head, if he may be 
so called, of this mission; but Eden was in reality the 
most important personage. Though on this occasion, and 
again in Ireland, he appears in an apparently subordinate 
position to Carlisle, he was undoubtedly more of a practical 
politician than his friend. His after life is well known, 
and few men of his age from the beginning to the end 
of their public life played a more useful and quietly 
influential part with consistent judgement and _ tact. 
The instructions the commissioners received are printed 
in these volumes (p. 322), having been preserved among 
other papers at Castle Howard. But the main interest 
of the correspondence is in the letters of Carlisle himself, 
which give a very clear account of the state of affairs 
on the other side of the Atlantic, as well as many 
picturesque and striking sketches of the life which he led. 
He left Plymouth at the end of April, and arrived in the 
Delaware on June 4 :-— 


‘June 4.—At last this great business is accomplished. We are 
safe at anchor in the Delaware. The fog was so thick yesterday 
morning, that though we found ground the night before by our 
soundings, we had little hopes of making land that day ; but about 
12 o’clock the day cleared and land was discovered at the mast head. 
You must have been seven weeks confined in so close a prison as a 
ship before you know the feel that the sight of land occasions. This 
entrance into America is indeed magnificent. Where we now are is, 
I should suppose, ahove fifteen miles broad. We see by our glasses the 
shore covered with pines, and some farmhouses which seem to be made 
of woed. The country is very low and no ways beautiful. We found 
a frigate who (sic) is stationed to protect the pilots; she slipped her 
cable and shewed the way in, as the channel is intricate. . . . 

‘Philadelphia, Monday. --We arrived here safe on Saturday night, 
after spending a very pleasant day in sailing up in a small vessel this 
magnificent river. The country near was in many respects very 
beautiful—covered with wood, and to all appearance extremely rich ; 
many farmhouses, though not much cultivation, owing perhaps to so 
many people being drained by war. We passed in this voyage above 
300 sail of different shipping. There is a necessity of having a chain 
of armed vessels at the distance of a few miles to protect the naviga- 
tion, for I am grieved to tell you both sides of the river are in 
possession of the enemy, who are all armed, and absolutely prevent 
all intercourse whatever with the Jand. Our small sloop was armed 
with four-pounders, and had nothing to fear. We found to our 
surprise that the preparations were nearly perfected for the leaving 
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Philadelphia with the whole army, but we hope to have some answer 
from the Congress before the necessary time for the troops to quit the 
place. The distress of individuals is very affecting, but we are not 
witnesses to the most calamitous scenes. The transports and other 
vessels are filled with families from this place, who must fly from this 
town, and have only the choice of ruin in some other place to certain 
death if they remain here when the enemy take possession. 

‘I have one of the best houses for my quarters. The gentleman to 
whom it belongs has still an apartment in it; he is perfectly civil, 
though I feel distressed in coming into his house without asking his 
leave and placing a ccuple of sentries at the door. But if I was not to 
inhabit it, some other person would take possession (for everything 
here is under martial law), and not take so much care of his furniture, 
which is very expensive, or treat him with so much civility. 

‘June 10,—I have been with the General on horseback this morn- 
ing as far as German Town, which is about eight miles distant—six 
miles beyond our possessions. In order to do this safely we took 
advantage of some strong detachments to the amount of about 2,000 
men, who were sent forward into the country to protect the market 
people, who could not otherwise come near the city with provisions. 
Grerman Town, you remember, is remarkable for the action in which 
Major Musgrave defended himself in a house against cannon as well as 
small arms of the enemy. I went into the house, which retains 
convincing proofs that the defence was of a very extraordinary 
nature. We saw at a little distance a small number of the enemy, who 
were too wise to come any nearer. 

‘IT shall now finish this long letter, and I think it time that I should. 
Every vessel is coming down the river, and the town will be com- 
pletely evacuated by tomorrow. We left Philadelphia the day before 
yesterday, lay aboard a miserable vessel in the open air, which was 
rather hazardous, and now are in our old house, the “ Trident,” lying 
off Newcastle, about 40 miles below the city. If Lord Howe comes 
down tonight we shall sail for New York tomorrow. You will hear 
from me again soon. Our business wears a miserable appearance. 
This evacuation of the town makes it desperate in my opinion, with 
other circumstances that I shall soon be more at liberty to men- 
Gon...» 

‘Off Newcastle, on board the “ Trident,” June 17, 1778.’ (P. 335.) 


Having regard to the temper of the colonists, it is more 
than doubtful whether under the most favourable cireum- 
stances the offers of the British Government would have been 
accepted. It is clear, however, that in Carlisle’s opinion 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, a measure which had been 
ordered on March 21 by the Government, and had not been 
communicated to the commissioners, rendered the mission 
abortive from the beginning. We have seen already what he 
says on this subject, but on June 21, writing from the 
‘Trident,’ which was then moored in the Delaware, he 
speaks very plainly to Lady Carlisle :— 
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‘ We begin to look upon our business as desperate; the answer from 
the Congress will finally settle this matter and place it beyond a doubt. 
As long as we had the army to back us—for it was not material to us 
where they acted, whether to the North or to the South—we had 
hopes of success ; but this turning our backs upon Mr. Washinton will 
certainly make them reject offers that perhaps the fear of what that 
army could have done would have made them listen to. We have by 
these measures explicitly told all our friends here, ‘‘We cau protect 
you no longer, therefore make the best terms for yourselves with the 
Congress.” Lord and General Howe went so far—for which I think 
them blamable—as to tell every person well affected to us to make 
their peace with the enemy the moment they had received orders for 
the positive evacuation of Philadelphia. 

‘This might be humane, but it was giving up the game almost 
beyond a possibility of retrieving it. Don’t you think that little 
Caroline would have had sense enough to have told the Administra- 
tion that the Commission was a farce, if the measures which we find 
are commanded, were to be executed ?—if first of all the army was to 
retire, clearly show[ing] the enemy they had no design to do them any 
mischief, and was afterwards to be diminished, till their force was so 
reduced as to make their situation extremely unsafe? But they must 
have acted with her as they have with us, which was to tell us nothing 
of the matter ; because, if we had been acquainted with the measures 
proposed, we must have been either accessory to the loss of this part 
of the Empire, or have flung up the Commission, considering it not 
strictly honest to receive the public wages without the least possibility 
of benefiting either this country or our own by our labours. 

‘I mean to keep my temper to the last, and wish I could restrain the 
violence of some I am obliged to act with. But if it is a truth—and 
from everything I can learn I believe it to be one, and I have had 
recourse to persons of every description—our friends, our enemies, 
moderate, violent, the whole army to a man—that our force must, if it 
had acted offensively, have gained infinite advantage over Washinton ; 
that if we could have got near him, his army would have deserted to 
us in great numbers; that at present it was sickly; that the French 
treaty was not well relished by the people at large; that our retaining 
a large force here would have of itself destroyed the power of the 
present Congress, and made it return into the hands of the people ot 
property and consequence, who have lately had little share in the 
government, because they would not go all lengths; that these people 
are fully satisfied with the offers; that by this departure of the army 
the power of the Congress is fixed for ever perhaps, and no motive but 
necessity can make them accede to terms which would shake their 
power, and reduce them to private situations; that any revolution in 
our favour must now arise from accident, and not by our own bringing 
about, therefore quite uncertain both as to its effects and the time 
when it may appear: in short, if any [other] measures had been 
pursued than those which we have been made acquainted with since 
our arrival, G. Britain would have been able still to have retained 
such a dominion, though greatly, very greatly, abridged, that ought 
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fully to have satisfied her, considering the misfortunes of the war, 
and the essential difference there is between having this country at 
liberty to take part against you connected with France and Spain, or 
connected with you in such manner that her interests, inclination, and 
duty should make her unite with you whenever you was in danger: I 
say, if these are truths, and I believe we shall before we quit this 
country be possessed of proof sufficient to convince every person 
capable of conviction, you will own our situation requires some 
constancy and philosophy to endure.’ (P. 345.) 


It may perhaps be doubted whether Lord North — or 
rather the King—in sending out this Commission ever 
expected or hoped for any successful result. As it was, 
Carlisle and his colleagues remained in America until 
November, carrying out their instructions, but hopeless of 
success. 


‘ The arrival of this * Fleet makes every hope of success in our business 
ridiculous; the address by proclamation to the people ought and has 
been tried; a certain time will show its effects, but in truth the com- 
pliance with our instructions in this particular is the mere obedience 
toaform. The leaders on the enemy’s side are too powerful; the 
common people hate us in their hearts, notwithstanding all that is 
said of their secret attachment to the mother country. I cannot give 
you a better proof of their unanimity against us than in our last 
march; in the whole country there was not found one single man 
capable of bearing arms at home; they left their dwellings unpro- 
tected, and after having cut all the ropes ef the wells had fled to Gen. 
Washinton. Formerly, when things went better for us, there was an 
appearance of friendship by their coming in for pardons, that might 
have deceived even those who have been the most acquainted with 
them. But no sooner our situation was the least altered for the worse, 
but these friends were the first to fire npon us, and many were taken 
with the pardons in our (sic—their) pockets. Beat Gen. Washinton, 
drive away Monsr. d’Estaign, and we should have friends enough in 
this country ; but in our present condition the only friends we have, or 
are likely to have, are those who are absolutely ruined for us, and in 
such distress I leave you to judge what possible use they can be to us. 

But don’t you say now—if all this is 2s hopeless as you represent, 
what is the use of remaining? To tell you fairly, I think none... .’ 
(P. 356.) 

Unsuccessful as Carlisle’s mission was, it showed him to 
be both patriotic and judicious, so that with his great 
position and hereditary reputation it was quite certain that 
he would soon fill some other important office. It was not 


* {French.] On the following page Lord Carlisle gives a sketch 
showing the English and French fleets moored on either side of 


Sandy Hook, 
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surprising, therefore, that he was chosen by Lord North in 
1780 to sueceed Lord Buckingham as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He took office at an important time when the aspira- 
tions in Ireland for a truly independent Parliament had grown 
so strong that it was becoming evident English statesmen 
would have to yield what was asked for by the whole 
Protestant population of Ireland. It cannot be said that 
the letters in the volume before us throw much further light 
upon Irish politics. They are chiefly written by Selwyn 
to Carlisle, and give social and political information from 
London. A few letters from Carlisle to his father-in-law, 
Lord Gower, and others give his views rather upon the 
personal aspects of Irish politics than upon fundamental 
points of statesmanship. It is obvious that he and Eden 
managed the supporters of Government with great tact, 
but not without promises of office and money. It is equally 
clear that he treated the members and their friends with 
cordiality and confidence, and thus gained the goodwill of 
a large mass of the public. It is certain, however, that the 
year before his recall his opinions were adverse to the 
popular demands :— 

‘Our political stupor continues, owing to the general dispersion cf 
those who, when collected either with or without design, are seldom 
long together without doing some mischief. The great people declare 
themselves satisfied with what England has done for this country; the 
English of which is, that they know not what new demand to make 
in regard to their commerce, and in their cool moments look with more 
alarm at constitutional innovation than his Majesty’s representative can 
do. But the conviction that nothing can be so dangerous for them- 
selves as extending the jurisdiction of the House of Lords, destroying 
Poyning’s law, or, in short, weakening the connection between the two 
countries, gives me no sort of confidence but that when the Parlia- 
mentary fever is at its height, every one of these destructive measures 
may be proposed, and with difficulty defeated.’ (P. 509.) 

The fall of Lord North caused Carlisle to be recalled by 
the Rockingham Government under circumstances which 
greatly incensed both him and Eden. His indignation 
is shown by his letters to a member of the Cabinet, whose 
name is not given. But reparation was made by Carlisle’s 
appointment to the office of Lord Steward of the Household. 

It is a little difficult to reconcile his abrupt recall, bearing 
in mind that Fox was a member of the new Cabinet, with 
this subsequent appointment. The explanation may perhaps 
be found in the desire to court popularity by an apparent 
hostility for the moment to every one in any way con- 
nected with Lord North’s Government, though it may be that 
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in it we see already a rift within the lute and the beginning 
of the difference between Shelburne and Fox, which, after 
the death of Rockingham, caused the latter to retire from 
office. Fox was an old friend of Carlisle’s. Shelburne, on 
the other hand, who was responsible for Irish appointments 
as secretary of state for home affairs, did not like him, as 
is clear from things which he said to William Eden, as 
Eden’s correspondence about this period shows.* 

With Carlisle’s recall from Ireland his career as an 
active statesman ends. He never ceased to take an 
interest in political affairs, and more especially in the 
affairs of Ireland, as his letters to Lord Fitzwilliam, 
which are printed in this volume, show. But in later 
life he becomes rather the lover of letters than the 
politician and statesman, and he did not afterwards fill the 
great place in contemporary history which the commence- 
ment of his public life appeared to promise. 

But a subject of far higher interest for England generally 
at that time was the contest still going on in America, and 
in Selwyn’s letters we can watch the state of public opinion. 
It was in September 1781 that the final disaster to the 
English arms and the great triumph of the colonists 
occurred—the surrender of Cornwallis and his army at 
Yorktown. Selwyn just notices it in hardly more than a 
passing allusion at the end of November :— 

‘ We have had a blow, for the cause is a common fone]. This sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis seems to have put le comble a nos disgraces. 
What has been said about it, either at White’s or parmi les Grenouilles 
at Brooks’s, I know not. I have not been out but for an hour before 
dinner to Mr. Woodcock. I received the first news of this yesterday 
from Williams, who dined with me, but you may be sure it was a sub- 
ject he did not like to dwell upon, and I chose to talk with him rather of 
old than of modern times, because of them we may be agreed; of the 
present, whatever we think, we should talk and differ in discourse 
widely.” (P. 536.) 

Lord North’s Administration had received its death-wound, 
but the parliamentary coup de grdce did not come till the 
spring of the following year. February and March were 
spent in fierce parliamentary battles, the opposition passing 
motion after motion. Of the division on February 20, when 
the government had only a majority of one, Selwyn says 
nothing, leaving it to his friend Storer to describe, who 
writes: ‘What a night we had on Friday! Government 
‘ dividing only one more than opposition. Minorities, indeed, 


* Diary and Correspondence of First Lord Auckland, vol. i. 
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‘are now converted into majorities. The men or the 
‘ measures must be changed. If we wish for peace, and no 
‘ doubt everybody does, we are not more likely to get a good 
‘ one from the vote of last week.’ (P. 587.) 

Of another historical division on March 16 Selwyn sends 
an account to Carlisle; the curious view held by a large 
number of men at that time in regard to the constitutional 
position of the King is strikingly illustrated by the almost 
abhorrence with which the accession of Fox to office was 
contemplated :— 


‘[1782,] March 16, Saturday morning, 10 o’clock.--We divided 
this morning between one and two; our majority was nine, the 
numbers 236 and 227. I came home; my cough is so bad that I 
shall put off all my engagements to dinner, and stay at home, I 


believe, till I have got rid of it. But there is to be another trial of 


skill on Wednesday. Charles’s arrogance both in the House, and out 
of it, is insupportable. I can neither think or speak of him with 
patience. Gilbert voted with us, Sir J. Wrottesley against us, Lord 
Trentham went away, McDonald with us. This is Denbigh’s way 
of calculation; he was positive that we should have 30, or at 
least 22. 

‘ But good God! what a Government is this! if the King has not 
the power of choosing his own Ministers. It is enough, when he 
has chosen them, that they are amenable to Parl[iamen]t for their 
conduct. But if it is in the power of any man, on account of his 
Parl[iamen]t[ary] talents, to force himself upon the King and into 
Government, when his private character would exclude him from 
ever[y] other station, or society, I wish for my own part not to 
belong to that Government in any shape whatever; and it would 
satisfy my mind infinitely more, that, while things remained upon 
that foot, that neither of us were in any kind of employment what- 
soever. But I do not presume to dictate to you. You can see and 
feel for yourself, with as much discernment and sensibility as another. 

‘Lord North was thought to speak better, and with more spirit 
than before. I could not go down into the H{ouse] to hear the 
Advocate, I was so oppressed with my cold. You will see the sub- 
stance of the speeches in the Chronicle; I suppose that you have all 
our papers. Storer will write to you and tell you of his conversation 
with Charles, but do not say that I anticipated the account. I must 
talk with Gregg upon the subject of your return here, for neither the 
removal, or the mode or the time, will be weighed by any other scales 
than those of their own convenience. . . . 

‘ The Fish * voted with us, and upon the merit of this assistance, and 
at this important crisis, I suppose something was founded, for when 
the H[ouse] was up, he was never from Lord North’s elbow. Not~ 
withstanding Charles’s impatience, it will not be settled all this 





* Mr. Crawford. 
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[month ?] till the Easter holidays, and how it will be settled then, I do 
not conceive. They talk now of Barré for Righy’s place. I have 
never once heard my nephew’s name in any part of the arrangement 
but he has, I presume, a situation fixed in his own mind, as adequate 
to his consequence. Young Pitt expects to be sent for from the 
circuit to the Cabinet, but not in a subordinate capacity. George has 
not sent from Neasdon any proposals to the K{ing], so I suppose [he 
is] waiting till he can negotiate a Peace. I wish that I could overhear 
him in his rhetorical mood.’ (P. 594.) 


But, in truth, Selwyn was not a lover of politicians; he 
was little better pleased with Lord North than with Fox :— 

‘ As to Lord N{orth], what happens disagreeable to him he merits 
in greatest degree, and if the King chooses to acquiesce in all this ill 
treatment of him, I see no reason why I should be offended, or feel 
more for a man’s disgrace than he feels himself. He might have 
prevented it; he seemed to wish that he could; he now seems not 
affected by it ; but je courerois risque d’extravaguan(_ce | si je continuois 
sur le chapitre. 

‘I stayed at Brooks’s this morning till between 2 and 3, and then 
Charles was giving audiences in every corner of the room, and that 
idiot Lord D.* telling aloud whom he should turn out, how civil he 
intended to be [to] the P{rince], and how rude to the K{ing].’ (P. 
60.) 


He watched the course of events in the Parliament as he 
did the course of society in the clubs, and a change of 
administration interested him no less for its national signifi- 
vance than: because it amused him to see men whom he 
knew occupy new positions. When the younger Pitt was 
beginning to make his mark in the House of Commons, he 
took note of him as he would of any other person who was 
beginning to be talked of, no matter what his position or 
occupation 
‘Young Pitt made yesterday,’ he wrote in June 1781, 
another speech which is much admired, in which there 
was dw sel, el du piquant, a pleines mains. Charles en fut 
enchanté, and I hear that the satire of it was pointed 
strongly against Lord N{orth|. It wanted no other re- 
commendation to the party who drives here to-day’ 
(p. 491). Later on in the same year he wrote again of 
Pitt :— 

‘I heard yesterday young Pitt; I came down into the House to 
judge for myself. He is a young man who will undoubtedly make 
his way in the world by hisabilities. But to give him credit for being 
very extraordinary, upon what I heard yesterday, would be absurd, 
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If the oration had been pronounced equally well by a young man 
whose name was not of the same renown, and if the matter and expres- 
sion had come without that prejudice, or wrote down, all which could 
have been said was, that he was a sensible and promising young man. 
There is no fairer way of judging. : 

‘If I wanted reputation, and to be puffed, and could afford to pay 
for such nonsense, I would certainly be in Opposition, and sit in the 
House in the places where Ossory and Lord Robert and young 
Greenville sit. But the difficulty would be to extol my speaking 
when I said nothing. 

‘The guinea a deal is deemed now too much, so Charles has pub- 
lished a new edict, and they have only five guineas an hour, by which 
Lord Robert cannot earn in a day more than Brooks gets by furnish- 
ing cards and candles, Pigott has found out that punting is not 
advantagcous, and has left it off. The General is not yet of the same 
opinion. Lord Spencer, Mr. Heneage, Offley, &e., are des culs de 
plomb, and the bankers’ coaches are not ordered till about six in the 
morning. 

‘Lord Abergavenny’s son is certainly to marry Robinson’s daughter. 
He gives her 25,000/. down, which does not pay all the young man’s 
debts. Lord A[bergavenny| gives them a thousand a year. Heisa 
weak, good-tempered young man, or, as the King of Prussia called an 
acquaintance of mine, the Comte de Bohn, une belle béte. 

* Robinson seems rejoiced that he is to be allied to the Nevills, and 
that his posterity is to have the bear and ragged staff, red roses, and 
portcullises for their insignia. Malden, to console himself for the 
infidelity of Mrs. Robinson, is gone to Bruxelles with his Royal High- 
ness,” (P. 496.) 

We have quoted nearly the whole of this letter, for no better 
example could be given of the way in which Selwyn glides 
from grave to gay—a transition which keeps his corre- 
spondence so full of freshness. 

Letters so full of detail and variety as these of Selwyn’s 
are something in the nature of literary mosaics; they 
cannot be taken to pieces without losing their charm, and 
we have endeavoured not to spoil them by small extracts. 
The character of Selwyn himself, which a reader of them 
will have no difficulty in formulating, is gathered also from 
a number of minute touches. But once, so far as we can 
find, does Selwyn write actually of his own nature. Alluding 
to his friend, Dr. Gemm, he says :-— 


i 
j 
i 


‘He is much to my mind, But he is the reverse of what he 
appears to be in one respect, and so am I in the same. He has an air 
morne, abbatu (sic) triste, et réveur. Le charactere de son esprit west 
pas celui-la; it is réflechi, I grant, but not triste. He does not make 
use of his reflections, but to accommodate himself to the ways of the 
world, to its caprices, and to all its defects. He. comes into the world, 
and takes it as he finds it, hut has no necessity to search it. Iam 
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afraid that is not my case. I have an air riant, that announces all 
kinds of levity, and I have too much of it for any age, especially for 
mine. Company is necessary to me, because I am afraid of my own. 
Those who have abused me know nothing of me; but I, who know 
myself perfectly, am reproaching myself continually, and am often 
reduced, for an apology to myself, to say, which is true, that I never 
intended it.’ (P. 504.) 


At any rate, if Selwyn loved pleasure, he liked also to 
give it to others, especially to the young. One of the 
solaces of his later life was his affection for the girl who 
throughout these letters is called Mie Mie, and whose name 
was Maria Fagnani, who subsequently became wife of the 
third Marquis of Hertford. She was the daughter presuma- 
bly of the Marquis and Marquise Fagnani, but her parentage 
was the subject of much social gossip at the time. In this 
correspondence she is treated by Selwyn as an adopted 
daughter ; his care for her appears to be quite understood by 
his friends. In the earlier letters it is her health and educa- 
tion which occupy his thoughts ; towards the end of his life 
it is her pleasure. ‘I go to-night,’ he writes in June, 1781, 
‘ with Mie Mie to the opera, in Lady Townsend’s box, to see 
‘ this famous dance of Medea and Jason. The girl had not 
‘in her head to go this year any more to the opera, but Lady 
‘ Townsend made this party. It will be étougfante; Vestris, it 
‘ is said, dances for the first time’ (p. 502). Selwyn’s good 
nature did not, as often happens, get any reward. For next 
day he writes again to Carlisle: ‘ This famous dance almost 
* stifled me, but did not amuse me in the least.’ The kind- 
ness of Selwyn to Mie Mie was not confined to his life; he left 
her a handsome legacy of 30,000/. After his death she was 
taken charge of by Carlisle, who received a curious letter 
from her mother, which is written from Milan on March 5, 
1791. It shows that long after the original difficulty which 
Selwyn experienced twenty years before to obtain the 
companionship of Mie Mie had been overcome, he had been 
still harassed by the importunity of her mother. She begins 
by some thanks to Carlisle, and then she says that she 
cannot allow her daughter to remain at a distance from 
her :— 

‘Je me suis toujours opposée autant qu'il m’a été possible a 
Yeloignement de ma Fille, mais tandis que le Marquis Fagnani son 
Pere a vecii, c’est en vain que j’ay souahité de la retenir dans ce Pays 
ci et dans le sein de sa Famille aussi bien que mes autres enfants, que 
restoient auprés de moi. 

‘Aussi tot que le Marquis Fagnani est mort, et je suis restée a 
ladministration de sa Famille, je n’ay jamais cessé d’écrire a Mr. 
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Selwin et a ma Fille, et de faire tout mon possible pour la rappeller 
auprés de moi, mais l’opiniatreté et les détours de Mr. Selwin, et peut- 
etre les égards que Mademoiselle Fagnani avoit pour lui, ont rendu 
inutils tous mes efforts la dessus. Je sais méme que Mr. Selwin a 
enlevé souvent des lettres que j’avois écrites 4 ma Fille, et qu’ona 
fait de tout pour me calomnier auprés d’elle, et pour lui faire croire 
que je l'avois oubliée, et qu’ell’ étoit abbandonnée de ses Parents. IIL 
est vray que de temps en temps j’ay recti quelque lettre de ma Fille, 
mais on s’appercevoit aisement mémé par ces lettres qu’ell’ étoit dans la 
supposition que je viens de vous dire. Maintenant que Mr. Selwin est 
mort, c’est a vous, Mylord, et a votre probité que j’ose m’adresser. . . .’ 
(P. 695.) 

The extracts already given from this volume will have 
shown its interest and value, and we can only regret that 
the publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
are issued in what must be termed so repulsive a literary 
form as to somewhat deter the general public from reading 
them. Space will not allow of our following the correspon- 
dence into a later period, when it becomes of a more frag- 
mentary character. The quotations, and the comments 
upon the letters which we have made, will have shown that 
two figures stand out from among the others very pro- 
minently—George Selwyn and the fifth Earl of Carlisle— 
though the striking personality of Charles Fox looms 
large from year to year. We cannot doubt, as regards 
Selwyn, that henceforth he will be better understood; 
hitherto he has been chiefly looked on as a somewhat 
eccentric wit, but the puns and witticisms which delighted 
his contemporaries are noticeably absent from his corre- 
spondence. He had the good sense to know that what is 
often amusing when spoken becomes dull when written 
down. But these letters are a candid revelation of the 
man, written with an open heart; they will always be 
delightful reading, so gay, good-natured, and full of variety, 
now dwelling on the fall of a minister, now on the début of 
a new beauty. A bright and faithful reflexion of the 
course of life in the capital of Great Britain at a remark- 
able epoch in our history, this correspondence is also a 
charming example of the art of letter-writing. 
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Arr. V.—Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Translated with 
a commentary by J. G. Frazer, Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
&e. London: 1898. 


A*® eminent Irish preacher, replying to the trite ridicule 

of the sceptic, that our tiny planet in the midst of 
myriads of vaster worlds is no reasonable stage for the 
colossal drama of the Atonement, pointed out that even on 
this globe the interests of men are centred upon small and 
apparently insignificant districts—Egypt, Palestine, Greece 
—to none of which a visitor from another star would attri- 
bute any importance, or learn its importance with anything 
but surprise. Who knows, he added, that in like manner 
this world may not be to angels and higher beings the centre 
of spiritual interest, the little Holy Land in the midst of 
huge continents barren of high destinies ? 

In no case is the victory of quality over quantity here 
implied more signal than in that of Greece. The three 
peninsulas which Europe thrusts into the Mediterranean 
have, perhaps, such advantages of climate that we might 
have expected their historic importance to be out of proportion 
to their size. But of these Spain, far the largest and the 
richest in natural products, is the poorest historically; and 
contrariwise, Greece, rugged and barren, surrounded by rocks 
and desert islands, has nursed within its narrow bounds the 
very quintessence of what is splendid in human achieve- 
ment. Hence it has remained the goal of civilised pil- 
grimage for the rest of the world—a pilgrimage interrupted 
only by the gloom of the Dark Ages and by the winter of 
Turkish despotism. Under the civilised Roman Empire, 
and since the Renaissance, the crowding of travellers to 
Greece is too notorious to be dwelt on; but even in the 
interim, the chronicles of Villehardouin and of Ramon 
Muntaner show that medizval chivalry, the romantic as 
opposed to the classical ideal, found its choicest home, not 
in Provence or in Burgundy, but at Elis, Thebes, and Sparta. 
Clarentza, Karytena, above all Mistra, which find no place 
in the classical horizon, still testify to this strange adapt- 
ability of Greece.” To Mr. Frazer, who is concerned with 


* We are told that Frankish knights, on their way to and from 
Jerusalem, found delightful and splendid hospitality in the castles 
which the new occupants of the Morea had built for themselves after 
the conquest of Constantinople in 1204. Mistra, besides Sparta, was 
the seat of the Villehardouins; Karytena, in Northern Arcadia, be- 
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the Greece of Pausanias, and the lights thrown upon it by 
modern research, these medizeval memories are irrelevant, 
but it is well to mention in passing that to his four large 
volumes of commentary might be added another of equal 
size on the Byzantine churches and Frankish castles of this 
perpetual garden of human culture. 

At no time was Greece more visited by foreign tourists 
than during the Hellenistic Renaissance under Hadrian and 
the Antonines. Not only did every educated or curious 
person in the Empire desire to see the acknowledged cradle 
of culture, but there was far more to see and greater 
facilities of seeing than now remain.* ‘Temples and stoas 
were still standing, roads were numerous, traditions well- 
nigh intact, and though there were, doubtless, many real 
cases of mutilated statues standing in cornfields, or in the deep 
tangle which had invaded the market-places of former days 
—so Dion Chrysostom draws us the picture of his EKubcean 
town—many thousands of records survived which any 
tourist could study. 

There is no reason to think there was any want of hand- 
books to meet his demands. Fragments of some still 
survive, but no complete work save that of Pausanias. The 
fact that he excited small attention among his successors 
seems to tell us that he had many rivals of higher repute 
and greater popularity. If this be so, we have lost a series 
comparable to the great series of English travels in Greece, 
which form in themselves a goodly library. From the 
earliest, that of Spon and Wheeler, down to the latest, that 
of Professor Mahaffy, which maintains its reputation, we 
have an English series which no other nation in Europe can 
equal—Gell, Clark, Chandler, Dodwell, Leake, Mure, Words- 
worth, Sir Thomas Wyse (whom Mr. Frazer does not know), 
and a host of lesser lights, not to speak of the Phil-Hellenes, 
with Byron and Finlay as their coryphzi. 

The great and diverse merits of these books—classical, 
topographical, antiquarian, anthropological—make them 
valuable and interesting to the present day, and the orna- 
ment of any gentleman’s library, whether he be a classical 
scholar or not. 
longed to Hugo de Bruyéres; Clarentza, in Elis, to Villehardouins, not to 
speak of the de la Roches of Athens and the St. Omers of Thebes, 

* On this question the chapter on the Tourists in Friedliinder’s 
‘ Sittengeschichte’’ of the Roman Empire during this epoch is most 
curious and instructive. 
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There are but a few Germans who can claim to be rivals 
of these our older travellers, and they do not appear till 
after the Bavarian dynasty had made travelling in Greece 
comparatively simple. Ross, Fiedler, Vischer, are still in 
repute; and then came the admirable ‘ Peloponnesus’ of Ernst 
Curtius, which introduces the great school of modern special 
work, now under the patronage of the German Government 
at Athens. The mention of such schools leads us to note a 
great difference caused in the records of Greek travel by their 
establishment. There are now a whole company of them— 
the French, now fifty years old, being the earliest—which so 
divide and regulate excavations and other research among 
their pupils that the whole field has been gradually aban- 
doned by the isolated amateur, such as those whose works 
we have mentioned, and has been surrendered to the trained 
professional, who resides upon the spot. Thus the French 
studies, ever since the Commission scientifique de la 
Morée, which was the outcome of Marshal Maison’s mili- 
tary occupation in 1829, have all been produced by pupils of 
the school of Athens, and if not special records of research, 
are merely smart and picturesque sketches, such as those of 
About or of Diehls.* Of the older sort, the wealthy ama- 
teur travelling for his recreation, we remember no French- 
man but Chateaubriand, whose ‘Voyage de Paris i 
‘ Jerusalem’ contains curious and affecting pictures of the 
Morea immediately after the departure of Ibrahim Pasha 





* The history of English corporate research in Greece offers many 
curious contrasts to that of other civilised nations. We once had what 
none of them could produce, a small group of wealthy patrons of Greek 
research—the Dilettanti Society—who commissioned and paid specialists 
to investigate and reproduce in stately volumes famous Greek temples. 
Of the publications of that princely society Mr. Cockerell’s ‘ Temples 
of Agina and of Basse’ and Mr. Penrose’s ‘ Principles of Athenian 
Architecture’ are splendid specimens. We now have what none of 
them would tolerate, a school at Athens, depending on the stray 
contributions of the public, set beside rival schools which thrive upon 
a liberal yearly allowance from their respective Governments. Even 
the Greek school, having a concession of some State lotteries, is very 
rich compared with that of England! Thus the liberality of private 
citizens and the parsimony of the State are both without rivals among the 
civilised nations of Europe. As regards America, where single men 
are constantly bequeathing millions for educational purposes, all that 
seems to be required is a school for the education of philanthropists. 
If any of these large gifts, instead of adding one more to crowded 
hundreds of American Universities, were to be applied to endow the 
American School at Athens, how great would be the world’s gain ! 
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and his Soudanese troops. Nor is it likely that our old 
personal travels will find any modern successors beyond the 
holiday sketch-books which appear every year from the pens, 
competent and incompetent, of people who have spent a few 
weeks in Greece. Serious travels in Greece are now, so to 
speak, corporate: the individual is helped and corrected by 
his nation’s school at Athens; the result for the public is to 
be found in Murray’s, Baedeker’s, and Joanne’s guide-books, 
where the newest researches and discoveries are set forth 
in bald impersonal enumerations, no longer literary, but 
scientific in character. 

But though this gives us a great gain in objectivity (to 
use convenient jargon), is there not a great loss in the dis- 
appearance of subjectivity from these studies?* If they 
cease to be literary, they will lose a great part of their 
interest in the eyes of average men and women, who can- 
not follow out the labours of mere specialists. And surely 
a voyage through Greece, if anywhere, has an inherent 
right to be a sentimental journey. Is it a gain or a loss that 
such passages as the following should seem to us antiquated 
in books of Greek travel? Are they mere mists, to be dis- 
pelled by the sun of Baedeker ? 


* A sarcastic critic would say that there is still subjectivity enough 
and to spare in modern studies on Greece. As an example he might 
cite from Mr. Frazer the controversy (iv. 368 sq.) concerning the artist 
Damophon and his sculptures, which have been recovered from the site 
of Lycosura (in Arcadia), In these Drs, Waldstein and Cavvadias, both 
high authorities, ‘ easily recognised works of the fourth century B.c.’ 
* But since Dr. Dirpfeld has declared his opinion that the temple where 
the fragments were found is comparatively late, the judgments of 
archeologists have undergone a remarkable change, and they now 
consign Damophon and his works to the declining age of Greek art, or 
even to the reign of Hadrian. A singular resemblance has been detected 
between the head of Anytus and the heads of the Laocoon and the Zeus 
of Otricoli.’ Regarding this last comparison, Mr. Frazer has just (p. 


Onn 


375) told us that ‘men with faces of this Anytus type may be seen 
any day lounging at the bars of public-houses. To compare this dull 
coarse face with the Zeus or the Laocoon is absurd,’ and the reproduction 
of the head which he gives us quite justifies him. Professor Robert now 
maintains that the fourth century B.c. is absolutely excluded, and no 
sensible man would any longer maintain that Damophon flourished in 
the second century B.c., which is, however, Dirpfeld’s date for the 
temple. 

There is, indeed, no absence of subjectivity here, but of subjectivity 
posing as objectivity, and exposed as an imposture. That mentioned 
in the text is genuinely such, and pretends to nothing else. 
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‘ The accessories of situation and scenery here ali combine to aid 
the power of these historical associations. The desolate grandeur of 
the surrounding landscape, the singular freshness of the figures [the 
lions over the gate of Mycene|, as contrasted with the shapeless matter 
of mouldering ruin with which they are connected, the retired nook 
they occupy in a line of colossal masonry, and the dismal sighing of 
the wind through the grass and bushes that cover the broken frag- 
ments strewed in the court below, all tended to enhance the previous 
impressions of awe and mystery; and one almost felt as if one could 
have expected to see them descend from their pedestal and challenge 
the right of the curious barbarian of the nineteenth century to disturb 
their solitary reign.’ (Mure, ‘ Journal,’ vol. ii. p. 169.) 

‘ As we saw | the lion of Chzeronea) on a splendid afternoon in June, 
it lay in perfect repose and oblivion, the fragments large enough to 
tell the contour and style; in the mouth of the upturned head wild bees 
were busy at their work, and the honeycomb was there between its 
teeth. The Hebrew story came fresh upon us, and we longed for the 
strength which tore the lion of old to gather the limbs and heal the 
rents of his marble fellow. The lion of Samson was a riddle to the 
Philistines which they could not solve, and so I suppose this lion of 
Cheronea was a riddle too—a deeper riddle to better men—why the 
patriot should fall before the despot, the culture of Greece before the 
Cesarism of Macedonia.’ (Mahatty, ‘ Rambles and Studies,’ p. 241.) 

If we had the host of old Greek travels and handbooks 
now before us, this romantic side is probably the only side 
on which we should find them wanting. For, as is weil 
known, that gifted people did not love to express its con- 
scious delight in the beauties of Nature; even in the idylls of 
Theocritus, it is rather through the sounds than the sights 
of Nature that he attains his pastoral tone. In the great 
pediments of Attic or Olympian temples we find the un- 
dying witnesses of the struggles of gods and heroes—the 
hills, rivers, and fountains—represented, not in their 
picturesque material outline, but by their indwelling spirits 
clad in human form. In Greek handbooks, therefore, we 
should hardly have found more than we do in Pausanias, 
who gives us stray touches of admiration expressed rather as 
undisputed facts thanas personal sentiments. What we have 
in the fragments attributed to Diczearchus, which Mr. Frazer 
has translated and paraphrased for us in his learned Introduc- 
tion, is a mere set of character-sketches, not intended to help 
travellers, but literary men—playwrights and authors of 
dramatic dialogues. These sketches are not to be classed 
with the work of honest Pausanias, but rather with the 
‘Characters ’ of Theophrastus, and even the fourth book of 
Aristotle’s ‘Ethics,’ where the types seem more adapted 
for use on the comic stage than for philosophical instruec- 
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tion. Surely the statement that the ideal grandee, the 
peyadowvyos, must have a deep voice and a measured step, 
can only avoid being comical by being a direction for the 
comic stage. 

The work of Pausanias, as Mr. Frazer has abundantly 
shown, is far removed from this type; likewise from those 
scientific and technical guide-books which may have existed 
in his day, and which certainly occupy the field now. We may 
rightly class him with our older personal travellers—with 
our Dodwells, Clarkes, Leakes—as well as with the students 
of folklore, such as Bernard Schmidt and Theodore Bent, to 
whom local customs, village traditions, surviving super- 
stitions, have a peculiar attraction. He does not undertake 
to describe to us Greece as it existed in all its details, but 
Greece as he saw it, laying emphasis upon the points which 
seemed to him important and interesting, omitting many 
things which did not seem to him worth repeating. He does 
not fear to introduce digressions into history, and into kindred 
lands, or hesitate to give us his own opinion upon contro- 
verted points. He is strangely personal and impersonal 
at the same time. Opening with no preface or preamble, 
silent as to his own birth, parentage, education, fortunes, he 
speaks his character and predilections throughout every page 
of his book. 

Genealogical lore, religious traditions, archaic art, are his 
hobbies, and these he pursues through every town and 
sanctuary in Greece. Strange to say, though apparently a 
native of Lydia, he does not include Ionia in his description, 
though he digresses at great length (a propos of Achzea) 
upon the ‘Tonic migration.’ In his day Asia Minor was 
rich and prosperous, Greece deserted and in decay. This 
in itself, if choice were to be made, would determine that 
of an antiquary. But the islands, too—so many, so historic, 
so archaic—he only mentions in stray allusions. Surely 
Corcyra and Ithaca, Paros and Delos, Melos and Thera were 
worth a careful visit. Yet he almost apologises for his 
account of AXgina, on the ground that he desired to narrate 
the fortunes of the mythical Hacus. Whether he ever visited 
the island seems more than doubtful. He omits all mention 
of the great temple of Athena on the mountain, which 
must have been far the greatest point of interest to any 
tourist. His account of Salamis and his allusions to 
Eubcea lead us to suspect that these also were outside his 
personal knowledge. Ancient travellers are not in the 
habit of telling us their lazinesses or their omissions. 
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Strabo, whose authority, by the way, is waning in comparison 
with that of Pausanias, betrays by his vague commonplaces 
that he had never visited Athens.* The commonplaces of 
Pausanias upon Salamis are of the same kind. But it is un- 
gracious to tax our traveller with these omissions. He gives us 
no undertaking at the opening of his book, and if his object 
be to describe continental Greece, he has done so most 
conscientiously, and given us many valuable digressions into 
the bargain. 

The fortunes of Pausanias as an author in the course of 
centuries are stranger than those of most Greek authors : 


‘It was in the mellow autumn—perhaps rather the Indian summer 
—of the ancient world, when the last gleanings of the Greek genius 
were being gathered in, that Pausanias, a contemporary of Hadrian, of 
the Antonines, and of Lucian, wrote his description of Greece. He 
came in time, but [only] just in time. He was able [i.e. lived late 
enough | to describe the stately buildings with which in his own lifetime 
Hadrian had embellished Greece, and the hardly less splendid edifices 
which, even while he wrote, another munificent patron of art, 
Herodes Atticus, was rearing at some of the great centres of life and 
religion. Yet under all this brave show the decline had set in. 
. . . Of this state of things Pausanias himself [with Dio Chrysostom 
and Strabo] is our best witness. Again and again he notices shrunken 
or ruined cities, deserted villages, roofless temples, shrines without 
images, and pedestals without statues, faint vestiges of places that once 
had a name and played a part in history. To the site of one famous city 
[Pisa] he came, and found it a vineyard. In one neglected [and 
ravished| fane [Alalcomenz, near Thespix] he saw a great ivy-tree 
clinging to the ruined walls and rending the stonesasunder. In others 
nothing but the tall columns standing up against the sky marked 
the site of the temple. Nor were more sudden and violent forces of 
destruction wanting to quicken [hasten] the slow decay wrought by 
time, by neglect, by political servitude, by all the subtle, indefinable 
ugencies that sap a nation’s strength. [Many temples had been robbed 
of their precious images by the brutal dilettantism of Roman con- 
querors.| In Pausanias’s lifetime a horde of northern barbarians, the 
ominous precursor of many more, carried fire and sword into the heart 
of Greece, and the Roman world was wasted by that great pestilence 
which thinned its population, enfeebled its energies, and precipitated 
the decline of art.’ (Introduction, pp. xiii—xv.) 


Such is Mr. Frazer’s faithful description of the epoch 
when Pausanias produced a book which seems to have 








* The passage is ix. 1, §10 in his Geography. He says there is 
so much to describe that he does not like to begin, but is content with 
quoting a rhetorical passage from Hegesias, and referring to the four 
books of Polemo on the monuments of Athens. 
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excited no notice, and suffered little quotation in its own 
and next succeeding generations. Probably the absence of 
rhetoric, the avoidance of gilded phrases, throughout its 
pages caused it to be neglected in the centuries when false 
ornament and laboured artificiality were the prevailing 
fashion.* The advent of the Renaissance, which brought 
Greek poets and Greek classical prose into fashion, did little 
for Pausanias. The Humanists of that day cared little for 
the land of Hellas. It had fallen under Turkish dominion; its 
people were slaves, without a voice in literature, so that those 
who raved about Homer and Sophocles never thought of 
visiting the scenes which had inspired these poets. In any 
ease, the Humanists were bookish men, not explorers; so 
Pausanias had to wait for his revived importance till intelli- 
gent travellers, little more than one hundred years ago, began 
to visit the forlorn country. But only these valued the old 
Greek cicerone. Our three historians of Greece —Mitford, 
Thirlwall, Grote—never thought of visiting the country, nor 
do they seem to have suspected that their works lost any- 
thing by this omission. They therefore only referred to 
Pausanias’s historical notices in order to criticise them, and 
no scholar was tempted to publish any commentary upon 
the main topics of his book. There were but few editions 
even of the text, which was not printed till 1516, by 
Aldus, and since that date not more than half a dozen 
times. 

But when the new European schools were established at 
Athens, and excavations became the order of the day, 
then at last Pausanias revived, and assumed his proper 
place. Yet, though no Greek author is now more read and 
discussed by Hellenists, when they have escaped from school 
and college courses, we still lacked a proper edition, which 
could tell us how far modern research had profited by and 
had verified his survey of Greece. The task was, no doubt, 
an enormous one; apart from sound scholarship, it required 

* This simplicity and directness of style which we attribute to 
Pausanias is not according to Mr. Fraser’s judgment. In a very 
curious and, to our thinking, unjust passage (Introduction, p. 
Ixix) he inveighs against the clumsy attempts and ridiculous failures of 
his author to attain dignity or elegance of diction. It is a serious thing 
to gainsay a translator who has wrestled with Pausanias sentence by 
sentence, and must know his merits and faults far better than 
casual readers can do. But even after hearing his criticisms we 
maintain that Pausanias’s style is far better than Mr, Frazer will 
allow. 
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vast research through the myriad journals and periodicals 
which chronicle local discoveries ; it required the will, the 
time, the means to pursue in person the track of the 
traveller, and verify by autopsy the allegations against his 
veracity. 

All these conditions have at last been satisfied, and 
England may boast of having produced the first monu- 
mental edition of Pausanias. Both the author and the 
publisher of such a work are an honour to English scholar- 
ship. In these days of handbooks and compendiums and 
selections it comes upon us with a certain surprise to see a 
stately edition in six volumes of an author not required in 
schools, not of vogue in colleges, and known hitherto by 
name only, if at all, to the average public of the better 
sort. Mr. Frazer modestly tells us, in his preface, that he 
is only a collector of the wisdom of others—that he is no 
first-hand authority upon the scientific side of modern 
excavations. But surely the man who has undergone such 
a self-education in finding and sorting all possible know- 
ledge of a certain kind will in vain deny his own authority 
before men. 

The fact is that in the present monumental edition of 
Pausanias we have in combination the two forms of Greek travel 
distinguished at the outset of our discussion. We have the 
personal survey of Pausanias, giving us in what he records his 
views and his sentiments, his selections and his preferences ; 
we have in the vast Commentary al! the modern verifica- 
tions or corrections of his text, and even numerous matters 
of interest which le either omitted, or passed by with a 
mere mention. Thus, if our knowledge of Greece is poorer 
for ever by the destruction-of countless works of art, which 
Pausanias describes, it has gained great increments in other 
things, chiefly prehistoric, which the old traveller never saw 
or dreamed of. Let us take as a specimen, from Mr, Frazer’s 
chapters on Orchomenus, the Minyan Treasury and the 
Catabothra (emissaries) of Lake Copais. Pausanias is very 
brief upon both, except as regards the legends and genea- 
logies of the Minyz. He says the Treasure-house was one 
of the most splendid buildings in Greece, but makes the 
mistake of accepting the statement that it was in construe- 
tion au arch, with a keystone, whereas it is a beehive build- 
ing, closely resembling the so-called Treasure-house of 
Atreus. He knows that the emissaries of the lake were 
partly natural fissures in the limestone cliffs which separate 
it from the Euripus (the strait between Euboea and the 
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land); he tells the legend that these outlets were stopped up 
by Heracles, and so the lake or swamp created. Upon these 
two or three pages Mr. Frazer gives us about eighty of 
learned commentary, most of it containing knowledge utterly 
foreign to Pausanias. He gives us the measurements of the 
fortress of Orchomenus, the full description of the Great 
Tomb (Treasure-house), with its elaborate roof-patterns, 
which we have ourselves seen adorning a rock-tomb in Nubia, 
on the Nile.* He tells us all the various attempts— 
natural, prehistoric, classical, modern—to relieve the great 
plain of its surplus water, and turn it into rich arable 
land. It seems that the successes of prehistoric days, 
which made the Minyx great and wealthy through their 
engineering, have at last been rivalled by moderns. The 
Copaic eels which Aristophanes loved, have indeed dis- 
appeared with the lake. The picturesque has receded 
before the profitable. But as history has repeated itseif 
in its results, so it betrays to us the uniformity of the 
passions of men. ‘The engineers of Alexander the Great, 
who desired to free the impeded drainage of the lake, found 
their main obstacle in the quarrels of the Beotians for the 
promised land. We remember, in the seventies of this century, 
the same obstacle staying the same proposed reclamation. 
The Beotians had already laid such monstrous claims, and 
commenced such furious feuds regarding the land which 
was presently to emerge from milleuniums of inundation, that 
the Government for a time recoiled before the possible con- 
sequences of its own beneticence.t 

All these topics are expanded by modern researches be- 
yond the amateur observation of Pausanias. What is quite 
new is the account of the great fortress of Gla, standing 
upon a headland into the old lake, whieh is to Orchomenus 
as Tiryns to Mycens, a greater, ruder, but not less remark- 
able fort. The work of a French archeologist, M.de Ridder, 
in 1894, has analysed and extended the observations of Dodwell 
and Leake, whom the fortress did not escape, and the recent 
excavations were verified (as usual) by Mr. Frazer himself in 
1895. By his unwearied efforts and the courtesy of his 
archeological friends he was, moreover, able to include 


* A goddess on the reliefs of the temple of Tothmes LII., over 
against Wadi Halfa in Nubia, wears a robe covered with the very 
same pattern. 

+ We have had a recent psychological parallel in the indecent 
wrangling of the Welsh wembers of Parliament over the prospective 
spoils of the disestablishment of their Church. 
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much that was not yet publici juris in his Commentary, so 
that discounting, as we must do, future possibilities, his 
work may be regarded as final up to the year 1898. 

In no instance is this more remarkable than in his 
chapter on Delphi, which has been making its resurrection 
under the hands of M. Homolle and his pupils during the 
last four years. The official publication of the French 
school will probably not see the light for several years. 
The materials are enormous, the inscriptions alone being 
counted, we understand, by thousands; and amongst the 
masterpieces of Greek art a very high place will be taken 
by the votive offering of Polyzalus (brother of Pindar’s 
Hiero), an archaic bronze charioteer, of whom M. Homolle 
Jet us have the first glimpse in the ‘ Comptes rendus ’ of the 
French ‘ Acad. des Inscript.’ for 1896. It is a pity that this 
publication was not in time to permit Mr. Frazer to use its 
illustrations for his book. The severe archaism of this 
famous novelty would have admirably suited the character 
both of the text and of his Commentary. But it is as well 
the delight as the misery of progressive studies that they 
cannot be final. Individual sites may perhaps have been 
exhausted—we are not likely to learn much more from 
Olympia or from Troy—yet what hundreds of sites are still 
untouched, or have been barely scratched with the 
spade! How long was it after Dr. Schliemann’s splendid 
researches that Dr. Dorpfeld discovered the real remains of 
Priam’s Troy—that is to say, the Troy of the Mycenzan 
age? Which of us could do more than guess that the 
oldest Ilios was a prehistoric palace, removed by vast 
chasms of time from the rich city of Priam? At this 
moment Delphi is again, as it was in Pausanias’s day, the 
chief centre of attraction for all Greek travellers, and no one 
can now pretend to have made a successful tour who has 
not been shown round the excavations by some courteous 
member of the French school. The other novelty, which 
has been only possible since the last earthquake, and will 
soon again be impossible, is to mount the scaffolding set 
for repairs on the west front of the Parthenon, and to 
examine close at hand and in detail the matchless frieze, 
where it is still in situ. 

But when is there not some surprise ready for the traveller 
in this wonderful land? Those who have kept in touch 
with it even for a generation know well how every new visit, 
every lapse of five years, creates a whole sphere of new interests. 
Fresh discoveries are made, and to be examined either in 
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the museums of Athens or in remote sites, where hitherto 
hardly a tradition told us of ancient culture.* New theories 
are started, which cannot be verified without autopsy, and 
discussion in those schools which now form the true uni- 
versity of Athens. The very face of the Acropolis has been 
wholly altered by digging and clearing; the very sites 
that we all thought securely fixed—the fountain Callirrhoe, 
the Nine Jets of the tyrants, the shrine of Lenzean Dionysus 
—have all begun to shift, and are wandering round the 
eternal rock like ghosts disturbed by the spade of some 
ruthless spoiler of the dead. There is, moreover, the vast 
quadrilingual literature (for the Greek journals are of 


* It might be imagined that the development of roads and railways 
throughout Greece would facilitate the centralisation of the art 
treasures found in remote places, so that the visitor would see collected 
in the galleries of Athens all the movable objects which the spade of 
the last twenty years has discovered. Such is not the case, nor is it 
very likely to beso. For the autonomic instincts of the race, as they 
are politely called, insist upon every statue or inscription, however 
portable, being located in a shed (called a museum) on the spot—not 
for the laudable purpose of having it seen in its original surroundings, 
or close to the remains of the temple it adorned, but in order that it 
may act as a bait to attract a certain number of eager travellers, who 
will brave the discomforts of the local khan (hotel or inn is a mis- 
nomer) to see the new treasure. We have known such monstrous 
charges made in these places, not for sleeping and eating, but for being 
eaten and not sleeping, that we felt the old Klephtic spirit was not 
dead, but rebaptized by modern hypocrisy. 

The really serious question, how far the interests of archwology and 
art are promoted or hindered by gathering the antiquities of all the 
land into its capital, and there showing them in commodious and well- 
lighted galleries, safe from the neglect and outrage of local barbarism— 
this we cannot here discuss. 

The extreme test case is that of the Elgin Marbles, which were 
carried off from their unsafe and distracted home to the gloomy 
security of the British Museum. There is now no excuse—perhaps 
there was little even in 1815—for such an act; but who in his 
senses would dream of restoring them, unless it were to their 
original place in the pediment of the Parthenon? Moreover, the 
treasures retained at Olympia and at Delphi to satisfy local interests will 
some day, perhaps not far off, be ruined by another of those earthquakes 
which have so often devastated these famous sites. This probability, 
hitherto totally disregarded, is of capital importance in choosing the 
locus of a museum, and in choosing its materials in such a country as 
Greece. At Olympia, for example, there should have been either no 
museum, or one built of glass with iron framework, with a shingle 
roof, 
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European importance), which can hardly be mastered else- 
where than at Athens, and under the direction of those 
specialists in each school, to whom every text and monu- 
ment of a certain epoch is perfectly familiar. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the resurrection of Delphi will be as 
complete as that of Olympia, and will not add largely to 
the library of controversy which the Athenian monuments 
have raised, like a great cloud of Attic dust, around them. 
The guidance of Pausanias is at Delphi tolerably explicit, 
and to those who, with Mr. Frazer, believe him an honest 
and first-hand observer, not a dishonest copyist of other 
people’s work,* his indications seem sufficient in most cases 
to identify the sites and monuments now rediscovered. Of 
course, the most splendid things remaining even to his day, 
after so many plunderings, are now gone—melted down, 
carried away, thrown into the limekiln. But enough 
remains to tell us much of the appearance of the great 
sanctuary. The magnificent natural surroundings are in- 
destructible ; even the constant earthquakes of Parnassus 
have done little to alter them. The village of Castri, which 
occupied the site in our time, was even of some use 
in covering up inscriptions and friezes, and protecting them 
from the heedless mischief of the peasant or the weathering 
of the atmosphere. 

What is now being discovered is mainly of an archaic 
character —an interesting fact, and easily explained. In 
the first place, much of it consists in the ornament of 
archaic buildings, such as the friezes and pediments of the 
little treasure-houses which various rich cities set up at 
Delphi. This ornamental work was an integral part of 
these buildings, and could not be removed without their 
destruction. Secondly the archaic votive offerings, which 
stood free, like the charioteer of Polyzalus, and could be 
carried away, did not tempt the artistic plunderers of 
Delphi like the works of the Golden Age. From Sylla to 
Nero, Roman magnates desired to decorate the public 
buildings of Rome, or their own palaces, with specimens of 
the art of Phidias (if single statues of his could be found) 
of Polycleitus, of Praxiteles, of Scopas, of Lysippus ; the, 


> 
older and stiffer masters had no vogue till the great pre- 


* Mr. Frazer has given us an ample refutation of this theory, 
started by over-learned and over-ingenious Germans, who see in the 
antiquarian Polemo the source from which Pausanias has copied his 
pretended observations (‘ Introd.,’ pp. 1xxx sq.) 
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Phidian revival under Hadrian, when the rude and the 
quaint began to attract more attention than the beautiful, 
and of this taste Pausanias himself gives us many in- 
stances in his criticisms. Under the humane and very 
Hellenistic Antonines, the Roman magnates had ceased to 
be plunderers, and were ready to protect the property of 
every shrine in Greece. Hence the great majority of the 
works of the Golden Age was carried off, while the archaic 
were left for us to discover. Yet not even so would such a 
mass of bronze as a_ life-size charioteer have escaped 
the melting-pot of needy and savage raiders, had not sundry 
earthquakes brought down stones and earth from the 
mountain above so as to conceal such precious things beyond 
the reach of ordinary thieves. 

It is a matter of little surprise to those who have learned 
to appreciate the orderly and systematic developement of 
Greek art, that among the archaic friezes recovered there are 
manifest forerunners of the greatest later work; notably, 
the frieze of the Parthenon—-a festal procession—-was a 
composition not starting complete from the brain of Phidias, 
as his tutelary goddess sprang from the brain of Zeus, but 
suggested by earlier artists, perhaps often enough to make 
it quite a usual design. When a complex work of art, 
such as a temple or a theatre, a tragedy or an oration, had 
found its general plan adequately realised, succeeding 
artists did not, among the Greeks, strive at innovations, at 
revolutions, at new and strange conceptions to astonish the 
beholder, but rather at the more perfect and ideal carrying 
out of the once accepted plan with greater truth, beauty, 
and dignity. This conservative spirit, which in the midst 
of progress will not break with the past, is a very prominent 
feature in all good Greek work. 

This has never been brought home to us with all its 
importance till the vast developement of archeological 
research enabled us to institute a comparison between 
the works of divers artists in carrying out some common 
purpose. The comparative method is now in high favour 
throughout all the inductive sciences. Nowhere has it 
yielded more brilliant results than in the science of archmo- 
logy. Let us take as an instance the Greek theatre. After 
the first of these characteristic structures was unearthed at 
Athens in 1862, we were for many years at a loss to know 
its date and history. We could not tell whether the plays 
of Aischylus had been first performed there; we knew that 
there were reconstructions by the orator Lycurgus, and by 
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Nero; but how much was primitive, how much was Greek, 
how much was Roman? These questions have only received 
their answers during the last decade, when successive ex- 
cavations have made us acquainted with nearly a score of 
similar buildings. We can now tell by a comparative study 
what is essential to the plan, what the accident of the situa- 
tion ; we can distinguish the Greek from the Roman plan; 
we can even watch the transformation and alteration from 
one to the other, according as the conditions of life changed. 
The old chorus, once the centre of the performance, disap- 
peared, and an aristocratic audience, with reserved seats, 
replaced the old democracies of the Greek polities. We 
now can verify the instructions of Vitruvius concerning the 
varying requirements of Greek and Roman theatres; and 
though there are the gravest doubts whether the work we 
have under his name is genuine, and in any case whether 
it does not contain a great blunder in postulating a narrow 
stage, 10 or 12 feet above the chorus, for the Greek actor, 
the light which this and other literary notices throw upon 
the recovered structures, and receive from thei, has ushered 
in a new epoch. 

All the older books on the Greek theatre, from K. O, 
Miiller’s, and from Donaldson’s down to Mr. Haigh’s 
‘ Attic Theatre ’ (1880), are now obsolete. So little progress, 
indeed, was made till after the latter date that we feel 
inclined to apply to these efforts the illustrations of the 
Stoics against gradual improvements in virtue. The puppy 
of eight days old is as blind as ever. The drowning man 
who is brought up from the bottom to within an inch of 
the surface is no more saved than he was before. But 
here we declare ourselves converts to the newest heresy— 
that of Dr. Dérpfeld, who is combated over and over again 
by Mr. Frazer. It is nota little remarkable that the two living 
Germans, who are by far the most brilliant and persuasive, 
are the least successful in converting him to their views. 
In philology he seldom mentions Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
with approval; in archeology his very respectful treatment 
of Dérpfeld’s arguments is generally the preamble to a re- 
futation. In the Addenda to his fifth volume, wherein he 
seeks to notice all the latest matters of interest up to the 
very date of going to press (December 1897), Mr. Frazer has 
turned aside more than once to criticise the German master, 
and as regards the absence of a raised stage in the original 
Greek theatre he thinks the evidence of Lucian and of 
Pollux conclusive against that view. Such late evidence, 
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dating from the days when the Greek theatres had almost 
all been utilised for Roman plays, and when, therefore, the 
types were confused, seems to us of little value. On the 
other hand, the contention on Mr. Frazer’s side, that there 
must have been gradual changes and intermediate types, 
has shown a weak spot in Dr. Dirpfeld’s theory, which the 
latter has conceded, and sought to rectify in a recent article 
on the Theatre of Termessos.* 

All these things are far beyond the scope of Pausanias. 
They are instances of what happens when we let loose the 
man of science upon the track of the traveller, the specialist 
upon the notes of the dilettante. 

We find this even in the romantic side of Pausanias, and 
under the hands of a romantic commentator. The whole of 
Greece was to this traveller peopled with goblins and fairies, 
the home of legends, myths, and superstitions, which he 
repeats with evident delight. Mr. Frazer was perhaps more 
attracted by this side of Pausanias’s work than by any 
other : 


‘The spring of mythical fancy has not run dry among the mountains 
and islands of Greece at the present day ; it flowed, we may be sure, 
still more copiously in the days of Pausanias. Amongst the popular 
tales which he tells or alludes to may be mentioned the story of the 
sleeper in the cave, of the cunning masons who robbed the royal 
treasury which they had built, of the youth who slew the lion and 
married the princess, of the kind serpent that saved a child from a 
wolf and was killed by the child’s father by mistake, of the king 
whose life was in a purple lock on his head, of the witch who offered 
to make an old man young again by cuttting him up and boiling him 
in a hell-broth. It is characteristic of Greek popular tradition that 
these stories are not left floating vaguely in the cloudy region of fairy- 
land: they are brought down to solid earth, and given a local habita- 
tion and a name. 

‘The same antiquarian and religious tincture which appears in 
Pausanias’s account of the Greek people colours his description of the 
country. The mountains which he climbs, the plains which he 
traverses, the rivers which he fords, the lakes and seas that he be- 
holds shining in the distance, the very flowers that spring beside his 
path, hardly exist for him but as they are sacred to some god or 
tenanted by some spirit of the elements, or because they call up some 
memory of the past, some old romantic story of unhappy love or 
death. Of one flower, white tinged with red, he tells us that it first 
grew in Salamis when Ajax died; of another, that chaplets of it are 
worn in their hair by white-robed boys when they walk in procession 
in honour of Demeter. 





* Publishediin the,‘ Mittheilungen’ of the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens for 1898. 
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‘He notes the mournful letters on the hyacinth, and tells the tale of 
the fuir youth slain unwittingly by Apollo. Te points out the old 
plane-tree which Menelaus planted before he went away to the wars ; 
the great cedar with an image of Artemis’ hanging among its boughs ; 
the sacred cypresses called the Maidens, tall, dark, and stately, in the 
bleak upland valley of Psophis; the myrtle-tree whose pierced leaves 
still bore the print of hapless Phedra’s bodkin on that fair island coast 
of Troezen where now the orange and lemon bloom in winter; the 
pomegranate with its blood-red fruit growing on the grave of the 
patriot Meneceus, who shed his blood for his country. If he looks 
up at the mountains, it is not to mark the snowy peaks glittering in 
the sunlight against the blue or the sombre pine-forests that fringe 
their crests, and are mirrored in the dark lake below: it is to tell you 
that Zeus, or Apollo, or the Sun-god is worshipped on their tops, that 
the Thyiad women rave on them above the clouds, or that Pan has 
been heard piping in their lonely coombs. The gloomy caverns where 
the sunbeams hardly penetrate, with their fantastic stalactites and 
dripping roofs, are to him the haunts of Pan and the Nymphs. The 
awful precipices of the Aroanian mountains, in the sunless crevices of 
which the snowdrifts never melt, would have been passed by him in 
silence, were it not that the water that trickles down their dark, 
glistening face is the water of Styx. If he describes the smooth 
glassy pool which, bordered by reeds and tall grasses, still sleeps under 
the shadow of the shivering poplars in the Lernean swamp, it is be- 
cause the way to hell goes down through its black, unfathomed water. 
If he stops by murmuring stream or brimming river, it is to relate 
how from the banks of the Ilissus, where she was at play, the North 
Wind carried off Orithyia to be his bride; how the Selemnus had been 
of old a shepherd who loved a sea-nymph and died forlorn; how the 
amorous Alpheus still flows across the wide and stormy Adriatic to 
join his love at Syracuse. If in summer he crosses a parched river- 
bed, where not a driblet of water is oozing, where the stones burn 
underfoot and dazzle the eye by their white glare, he will tell you 
that this is the punishment the river suffers for having offended the 
sea-god. Distant prospects, again, are hardly remarked “by him, except 
for the sake of some historical or legendary association. The high 
knoll which juts out from the rugged side of Mount Menalus into the 
dead flat of the Mantinean plain was called the Look, he tells us, be- 
cause here the dying Epaminondas, with his hand pressed hard on the 
wound from which his life was fast ebbing, took his long last look at 
the fight. 

‘The view of the sea from the Acropolis at Athens is noticed by him, 
not for its gleam of molten sapphire, but because from this height the 
aged /geus scanned the blue expanse for the white sails of his re- 
turning son, then cast himself headlong from the rock when he de- 
seried the bark with sable sails steering for the port of Athens.’ 
(Introduction, pp. xxviii-xxx.) 


These instances are but a fraction of what Mr. Frazer 
has gathered, and to each of them he has given us the 
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reference in his exhaustive Introduction. And here, if 
anywhere, the romantic side of the commentator would 
seem to coincide with that of the author. Yet, alas! even 
here the cold comparative method makes its appearance. 
Upon the dragon that ravaged Thespic and must be appeased 
by human victims (v. 145) we are presented with thirty- 
nine other versions, not only European, but African and 
Asiatic, as far as China; of the clever thief that robbed the 
treasury we are vouchsafed twenty-eight versions—these, too, 
from all parts of the world. It is, no doubt, a matter of 
great scientific interest that similar conditions of civilisation 
throughout the world will evoke similar ideas, even in the 
byways of human thought ; that men’s fancies have analo- 
gies as close as their outward frames, so that the finding, 
e.g., of the story of Ulysses and Polyphemus in far Siberia 
affords no evidence of contact between the Greeks and the 
Siberians at any period. But such considerations are scien- 
tific, not romantic, and have so tinged the studies of Mr. 
Frazer that even he, who shows us many sentimental 
passages in his book, who is keenly alive to natural beauty 
and the suggestions of Greek scenery, seems unable to 
maintain the obsolete attitude which forms the great charm 
of books like Kinglake’s ‘ Kothen’ or Symonds’s ‘ Sketches 
‘in Italy and Greece.’ The prosaic, the realistic, the scien- 
tific, are invading sanctuary after sanctuary wherein the 
romantic took refuge, those quiet byways which still 
afforded rest and refreshment (we dave not call it recreation) 
to weary and thirsty souls. Even as every picturesque or 
quiet suburb of a great city is invaded, not only by holiday 
people, but by the permanent vulgarity of villas, so the 
suburbs of European civilisation are being invaded—rail- 
ways to Jerusalem, excursions to Delphi, steamers to Phils 
—and so is the land of Greece, thirty years ago primitive, 
inaccessible, uncomfortable in the modern sense, the very 
El Dorado for such as sought the gold of historic asso- 
ciations in the midst of the wildness of nature and of 
man. Now there are high roads, and railways, and local 
museums, and all the vulgarities of modern civilisation, 
without its material comforts. A voyage through Greece 
is now perfectly easy and immensely instructive, but will 
it ever be half as delightful as our semi-explorations, our 
wrestling with hunger and fatigue, our hospitable recep- 
tions thirty years ago among men to whom hospitality was 
still a pride and a privilege? It is very poor consolation to 
think that Greece has not fared so badly as other historic 
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lands. The case of Imperial Rome, stripped, exposed, dis- 
sected, putrefying under her torture, is before the minds of 
us all. We can still remember the undisturbed city, with 
its amber travertine and its deep-green pines and holm oaks, 
its picturesque but not unhealthy squalor, its medizval but 
not oppressive government. We have seen her become the 
prey of odious parasites—the imperialist, the municipal re- 
former, the building contractor, the excavator, the sanitator, 
worst of all, the patriot—who have substituted harsh penury 
for happy squalor, endemic typhoid for occasional malaria, 
shoddy boulevards for medieval gardens, all that is cheap 
and glaring and graceless for the quaint and undisturbed 
Rome of our youth. But here, as in Greece, the dust and 
rubble of the excavations have been highly instructive. 
Modern prying, modern improvement, modern claims of all 
sorts, are utilised to justify the ransacking of old sites, the 
exposing of old tombs, the actual exhibition of the dead in 
indecent nakedness, their coffins desecrated, their ornaments 
and even their cerecloths stolen, without compunction, not 
to say without remorse ! 

It seems to be the fate of this age of scientific progress 
that it shall also mark a stagnation in the fine arts,* a 
conscious inability to excel the work of ancient masters, 
an acquiescence in copying old models and analysing bygone 
perfections. This spirit it is which seems to have invaded 
our recreations, so that the traveller of to-day travels with 
the conscious object of self-improvement, the burden of 
critical reflexion; so that a late nineteenth-century journal 
of Greek travel retains no vestige of the free delights 
of pure sympathetic receptivity. Thus, although there 
has been a great gain in these latter days, it is a gain 
which entails upon us a distinct loss. 

It were chimerical to set ourselves against the conditions 
of our age. We must make the best of our altered condi- 
tions, unlovely, unromantic, ungraceful though they be. We 





* The singular exception to this statement is the case of music, in 
which the treatment of voices has indeed made no progress since 
Handel and Mozart; but that of instruments may be called the 
artistic revelation of the nineteenth century. The history of this art 
seems to follow laws wholly at variance with those of the sister arts. 
When architecture and printing began to decay in England, music 
began to grow. We have good reason to believe that the Greeks, so 
great in other fine arts, were very far behind in music, and such is the 
case, at present, with the Japanese, the most artistic of modern 
people. 
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have, at all events, for our consolation those records of the 
adventures of happier men among the memories and the 
associations of old Hellenic life, of which that of Pausanias 
is the first and the most complete. If we now know far 
more than he did, we also know far less, and, what is 
sadder, we feel far less. Not only are our superstitions 
gone, and with them a large part of the awe and the excite- 
ment produced by certain aspects of Nature, but our sense 
of life, of conscious and artistic life, is feebler, our enjoy- 
ment of beauty is perhaps more conscious and varied, but 
less intense. We cannot, therefore, but profit spiritually by 
transporting ourselves back again into the company of those 
worthies who saw Greece in her picturesque dress, her poetic 
ruins. And if we weary of legends and myths, and of play- 
ing at children listening to fairy tales, it is only too easy to 
plunge in the next volume beside us into all the intricacies 
and precisenesses of modern analysis. Both aspects are 
admirably combined in the great work which is the text of 
this essay—a work which affords another proof of the full 
right of English scholarship to rank with the genius of 
France and the diligence of Germany. 
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Art. VI.—The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
with Biographical Introductions by his daughter, ANNE 
Rircuise. In 13 volumes. London: 1898. 


ik is remarkable that in a century which is far more pro- 
fusely supplied with biographies than any preceding 
age, and at a time when chronicles of small beer no less 
than of fine vintages seem to gratify the rather indiscrimi- 
nate taste of the British public, no formal life has ever been 
produced of Thackeray. That this omission has been due 
to his express wish is well understood, and at any rate it 
may be cited as a praiseworthy breach of the latter-day 
custom of publishing a man’s private affairs and correspon- 
dence as soon as possible after his funeral. Nevertheless the 
generation of those who knew ‘lhackeray, for whom and 
among whom he wrote, is now rapidly vanishing ; so that it 
would have been a kind of national misfortune if posterity 
had been left without some authentic record of his personal 
history, his earlier experiences, his characteristic sayings 
and doings, and the general environment in which he worked. 
For the biographical introductions, therefore, which are 
appended to each volume of this new edition, we owe grati- 
tude to his daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. No more than 
seven volumes have been actually published up to this date, 
but since these include a large proportion of ‘Thackeray’s 
most important and characteristic work, we make no apology 
for anticipating the completion of the series by an attempt 
to make a critical examination of the salient points which dis- 
tinguish his genius, and mark his place in general literature. 
Mrs. Ritchie tells us in a brief prefatory note that although 
her father’s wishes have prevented her from writing his com- 
plete biography she has at last determined to publish 
memories which chiefly concern his books. Her desire has 
also been ‘to mark down some of the traer chords to which 
‘his life was habitually set;’ and accordingly we have in 
every volume an instalment, too brief and intermittent for 
such interesting matter, of the incidents and vicissitudes 
belonging to successive stages of his life and work, with 
glimpses of his mind and tastes, of the friendships that he 
made, and the society in which he moved. The form in 
which these reminiscences and reliquie appear has neces- 
sarily disconnected them, since they have been evidently 
chosen on the plan of connecting each novel with the cir- 
cumstances or particular field of observation which may have 
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suggested the plot, the scenery, or the characters. One can 
thus see that Thackeray’s mind, like his sketch-book, was 
constantly taking down vivid impressions of people and 
places, and in some of his notes of travel can be easily traced 
the sources whence he took hints for elaborate studies. But 
under this arrangement the chronology becomes here and 
there somewhat entangled. ‘ Pendennis,’ for example, was 
finished in 1850, but as the hero’s life at Oxbridge is 
described in the novel, its introduction takes us back to the 
period when the writer himself was at Cambridge in 1829. 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ again, written in 1845, contains a well-known 
episode of Dobbin’s school life, and the story carries us more 
than once to the Continent; so the introduction gives us recol- 
lections of Charterhouse, whither Thackeray went in 1822, and 
of travels about Germany in the early thirties. The ‘ Contri- 
‘butions to Punch,’ which form the sixth volume of this 
series, began in 1842, and lasted ten years. They provide 
occasion for many diverting anecdotes, and for references to 
his colleagues who founded the fortunes of that most suc- 
cessful of comic papers; but as on this plan the biographical 
lines cross and recross each other it is not easy for the reader 
to obtain a connected or comprehensive view of Thackeray’s 
career. Nevertheless, as the system fortunately affords room 
and reason for giving many fresh details of his daily life, 
with some of his letters, or extracts from them, which are 
fresh and amusing, we may cheerfully pass over these 
petty drawbacks. We are heartily thankful for our admis- 
sion to a closer acquaintance with an author who has 
drawn some immortal pictures of English society, its man- 
ners, prejudices, and characteristic types, in novels that will 
always hold the first rank in our lighter literature. 

How his boyhood was passed is tolerably well known 
already. Returning home in childhood from India he was 
put first to a preparatory school, and afterwards, for nigh 
seven years, to Charterhouse. At eighteen he went up to 
Cambridge, where he spoke in the Union, wrote in university 
magazines, criticised Shelley’s ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ ‘a beautiful 
‘ poem, though the story is absurd,’ and composed a parody 
on Tennyson’s prize poem, ‘Timbuctoo.’ In 1830 he 
travelled in Germany, and had his inverview at Weimar 
with Goethe; and from 1831 we find him settled in a 
London pleader’s office, reading law with temporary assiduity, 
frequenting the theatres and Caves of Harmony, making 
many literary acquaintances, taking runs into the country 
to canvass for Charles Buller, and trying his ’prentice hand 
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at journalism. His vocation for literature speedily damped 
his legal ardour, and drew him out of Mr. Tapsell’s 
chambers, where he left a desk full of sketches and carica- 
tures. In May, 1852, he wrote: ‘This lawyer’s preparatory 
‘ education is certainly one of the most cold-blooded, prejudicial 
‘pieces of invention that ever a man was slave to;’ and 
he longs for fresh air and fresh butter. By August he had 
fled to Paris, where he read French, worked at a painter’s 
atelier, and took seriously to the work of a newspaper cor- 
respondent. On the romantic school, which was just then 
at its height, he makes the following remark, which 
betrays the antipathy to artificial and theatrical tendencies 
in literature that always provoked his satire : — 

‘In the time of Voltaire the heroes of poetry and drama were fine 
gentlemen ; in the days of Victor Hugo they biuster about in velvet 
and mustachios and gold chains, but they seem in nowise more 
poetical than their rigid predecessors.’ 


He had little taste, in fact, for medizvalism in any shape, 
and ‘old Montaigne’ was more to his liking. We are told, 
also, that he became absorbed in Cousin’s ‘ Philosophy,’ noting 
upon it that ‘the excitement of metaphysics must equal 
‘almost that of gambling;’ and finding, perhaps, no great 
attraction in either. After his marriage in 1836 he settled 
down in London, devoting himself thenceforward to litera- 
ture as a profession; the ‘ Yellowplush Papers,’ published 
in 1837 by ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ being his earliest contribu- 
tion of any length or significance. In the introductory 
chapter Mrs. Ritchie says :— 


‘I hardly know—nor, if I knew, should I care to give here—the 
names and the details of the events which suggested some of the 
“*Yellowplush Papers.” The history of Mr. Deuceace was written from 
life during a very early period of my father’s career. Nor can one 
wonder that his views were somewhat grim at that particular time, 
and still bore the impress of an experience lately and very dearly 
bought. ... Asa boy he had lost money at cards to some card- 
sharpers who scraped acquaintance with him. Ile never blinked at 
the truth or spared himself; but neither did he blind himself to the 
real characters of the people in question, when once he had discovered 
them. His villains became curious studies in human nature ; he 
turned them over in his mind, and he caused Deuceace, Barry 
Lyndon, and Ikey Solomons, Esq., to pay back some of their ill-gotten 
spoils, in an involuntary but very legitimate fashion, when he put 
them into print and made them the heroes of those grim early 
histories.’ 


We may infer from this passage that Thackeray’s mind 
acted not only as a microscope but as a magnifying glass ; 
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he had an eye, as one knows, for characteristic details, and 
it appears that he could also enlarge the small fry of 
scoundrelism into magnificent rascals. There can be no 
doubt that he had the image-making faculty of sensitive 
genius, and that much of all he saw and felt went to fill up 
his canvas and fix his point of view. Writing to his mother, 
he once said, ‘It is the fashion to say that people are 
‘ unfortunate who have lost their money. Dearest mother, 
‘we know better than that;’ though ‘for years and years 
‘he had to face the great question of daily bread.’ But 
while he could battle stoutly against losses of this kind, he 
had no merey on the rogues who caused them; and his 
indignation, accentuated by the strain of married life on a 
very narrow income, may account in some degree for the 
cynical tone, now sombre, now mocking, which so per- 
ceptibly dominates his earlier writings, and pervades all his 
books, though in a lesser and more tolerant way, up to the 
end. Against this shaded background, however, we may 
set many kindly figures, and the contrast is heightened by 
the humorous joviality which finds vent in his talent for 
caricature. To this we owe the full-length portrait of Major 
Gahagan, and a whole gallery of other drawings, usually of 
Irishmen, which have been the delight of innumerable 
readers. The striking alternation between two extremes of 
character and conduct, between tragedy and farce, between 
ridiculous meanness and pathetic unselfishness, is to be 
found in all his novels, though in his later and finer work 
it is controlled and tempered to more artistic proportions. 
But in the productions of his youth the darker tints so 
predominate as to disconcert the judgement of a generation 
which has become habituated, at the present day, to a less 
energetic and uncompromising style of exposing fools and 
gibbeting knaves. And after making due allowance for 
those indescribable differences of taste which separate us 
from our fathers in every region of art—and even admitting, 
what is by no means sure, that sixty years ago rascality, 
snobbery, and humbug were more rampant in society than 
nowadays—we are still disposed to regret that a writer 
whose best work is superlatively good should have dwelt so 
persistently in his earlier stories upon the dreary and 
ignoble side of English life. From some passages in them 
it might be inferred by foreigners that the better born 
Englishmen habitually indulged in rudeness towards their 
social inferiors, and that English domestics in good houses 
broke out into vulgar insolence whenever they could do so 
with impunity. 
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Take, for an example, in the scene from the ‘Great 
‘ Hoggarty Diamond,’ the behaviour of Mr. Preston, ‘ one 
‘of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State,’ to an underbred 
but good-tempered little city clerk, whom Lady Drum takes 
in her carriage for a drive in Hyde Park, and whom she 
hints he might ask to dinner. Mr. Preston acts on the 
hint, but with savage sarcasm, and Titmarsh, the clerk, 
accepts in order to plague the minister for his astounding 
rudeness— 


‘“T did not,” he says, “intend to dine with the man, but only to 
give him a lesson in manners.” ’ 


And so, when the carriage drove up to Mr. Preston’s door, 
he says to him :— 


*« When you came up and asked who the devil I was, I thought 
you might have put the question in a more polite manner, but it 
wasn’t my business to speak. When, by way of a joke, you invited 
me to dinner, I answered in a joke too, and here I am. But don’t be 
frightened, I’m not agoing to dine with you.” .. . 

‘“Ts that all, sir?’ says Mr. Preston, still ina rage. “If you have 

done, will you leave the house, or shall my servants turn you out? 
Turn out this fellow ; do you hear me? ”’ 
Assuming that sixty years ago a Secretary of State was 
much the same sort of man that he is to-day, what are we 
to think of this spirited colloquy? and what kind of im- 
pression will it, and others no less forcible, produce upon 
the future student of manners who turns to light literature 
as the mirror of contemporary society ? 

With regard, again, to the ‘ Yellowplush Papers,’ is it 
from unpardonable fastidiousness, the affectation of an 
over-refined literary taste, that we are inclined to question 
whether they have been wisely preserved in standard 
editions of so great a novelist? The use of ludicrously 
distorted spelling intensifies the impression of ignorant 
vulgarity, and there is a moral lesson in the story of Mr. 
Deuceace that atones in some degree for the very low 
company whom we meet in it. But the labour of decipher- 
ing the ugly words, and the cheerless atmosphere of sordid 
vice and servility which they are most appropriately used 
to describe, are so unfamiliar to contemporary novel-readers 
that we think few will master two hundred pages of this 
dialect in the present edition. On the whole, after renewing 
our old acquaintance with Mr. Jeames, with Captain Rook 
and Mr. Pigeon, with Mr. Stubbs of the Fatal Boots, and 
others of the same kidney, we doubt whether these immature 
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character sketches, which all belong to the author’s first and 
most Hogarthian manner, do not range below the legitimate 
boundaries of literature as a fine art, and whether they do not 
much rather harm than heighten his permanent reputation 
when they are placed on a line with his masterpieces by 
formal reproduction. It is impossible to take much interest 
in personages with an unbroken record of profligacy and 
baseness ; and we are reminded of the Aristotelian maxim 
that pure wickedness is no subject for dramatic treatment. 

Yet we are aware that it may be practically impos- 
sible to publish incomplete editions of a very popular 
writer; and in the extravagances of his youth one may 
discern the promise of much higher things. Very rapidly, 
in fact, in the work which comes next, Thackeray rises 
at once to a far superior level of artistic performance. 
We are not indisposed to endorse the opinion, pronounced 
more than once by good judges, that the high-water mark 
of his peculiar genius was touched by ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ which 
first exhibits the rare and distinctive qualities that were 
completely developed in his later and larger novels. It may 
be affirmed, as a general rule, that most of our eminent 
writers of fiction have leaped, as Scott did, into the arena 
with some work of first-class merit, which has immediately 
caught public attention and established their position in 
literature. Their fugitive pieces, their crudities and im- 
perfect essays, have been either judiciously suppressed or 
consigned to oblivion. They have followed, one may say, 
the goodly custom prescribed by the governor of the Cana 
marriage feast; they put forth in the beginning their good 
wine, and they fall back upon inferior brands only when the 
public, having well drunk of the potent vintage, will swallow 
anything from a favourite author. We may regret that 
Thackeray’s start as a man of letters should have furnished 
an exception to this salutary rule; and in surveying, after 
the lapse of many years, his collected works, we are disposed 
to observe that no first-class writer has suffered more from 
the enduring popularity which has encouraged the republi- 
cation of everything that is his, from the finished chefs 
@Veuvre down to the ephemeral and unripe products of an 
exuberant youth. He would have given the world a notable 
confirmation of the rule that a great author usually leads off 
on a high note, if he had opened his munificent literary 
entertainment with ‘Barry Lyndon.’ We quote here from 
Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction :— 


‘My father once said to me, when I was a girl, “ You needn’t read 
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‘Barry Lyndon ;’ you won't like it.” Indeed it is scarcely a book to 
like, but one to wonder at for its consummate power and 
mastery. Barry Lyndon tells his own story, so as to enlist every 
sympathy against himself, and yet all flows on so plausibly, so glibly, 
that one can hardly explain how the effect was produced. From the 
very first sentence, almost, one receives the impression of a lawless 
adventurer, brutal, heartless, with low instincts and rapid perceptions. 
Together with his own autobiography, he gives a picture of the world 
in which he lives and brags, a picture so vivid . . . that as one reads 
one almost seems to hear the tread of remorseless fate sounding 
through all the din and merriment. Take those descriptions of the 
Prussian army during the Seven Years’ War, and of that hand of man 
which weighs so heavily upon man—what a haunting page of 
history !’ 


These remarks are very justly appreciative, for the book 
stamps Thackeray as a fine impressionist, as an artist who 
skilfully mixes the colours of reality and imagination into 
a composition of striking scenes and the effective portrayal 
of character. With extraordinary ability and consistency 
to the type he works out the gradual evolution of a wild 
Irish boy, hot-headed in love and fighting, full of daring 
impetuosity and ignorant vanity, into the ruffianly soldier, 
the intrepid professional gambler, and finally into the selfish 
profligate, who marries a great heiress and sets up as a 
county magnate. Instead of the mere unadulterated villany 
and meanness which were impersonated in his previous 
stories, we have here the complex strength and weakness of 
real human nature; we have the whole action lifted above 
the platform of city swindlers, insignificant scoundrels, and 
needy cardsharpers, up to a stage exhibiting historic per- 
sonages and scenes, courts and battlefields; and we breathe 
freely in the wider air of immorality on a grand scale. As 
a sample of spirited freehand drawing, the sketches of 
Continental society, ‘before that vulgar Corsican upset the 
‘gentry of the world,’ are admirable for their force and 
originality ; and what can be better as a touch of character 
than the following defence of his profession by a prince of 
gamblers ? 


‘I speak of the good old days of Europe, before the cowardice of 
the French aristocracy (in the shameful Revolution, which served 
them right) brought ruin on our order... . You call a doctor an 
honourable man—a swindling quack, who does not believe in the 
nostrums which he prescribes, and takes your guinea for whispering 
in your ear that it’s a fine morning; and yet, forsooth, a gallant man 
who sits him down before the baize and challenges all comers, his 
money against theirs, his fortune against theirs, is proscribed by your 
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modern moral world. It is a conspiracy of the middle classes against 
gentlemen; it is only the shopkeeper cant which is to godown nowa- 
days. I say that play was an institution of chivalry; it has been 
wrecked along with other privileges of men of birth.’ 

Here we have the romance of the gaming-table; and in the 
same chapter Barry Lyndon recounts the evil chance that 
befell him at cards with two young students, who had never 
played before :— 


‘ As ill luck would have it, they were tipsy, and against tipsiness 
I have often found the best calculations of play fail entirely. A few 
officers joined; they played in the most perfectly insane way, and 
won always... . And in this ignoble way, ina tavern room thick 
with tobacco smoke, across a deal table besmeared with beer and 
liquor, and to a parcel of hungry subalterns and beardless students, 
three of the most skilful and renowned players in Europe lost seven- 
teen hundred louis. It was like Charles XII. or Richard Coeur de 
Lion falling before a petty fortress and an unknown hand.’ 


The picture of gamblers in a grimy tavern, the unconscious 
humour of Lyndon’s heroic lament, the comparison between 
the cardsharpers’ discomfiture and the fall of mighty 
warriors, make up a fine example of Thackeray’s eye for 
graphic detail, and prove the force and temper of his incisive 
irony. 

Yet, in spite of its great excellence, the book still labours 
under the artistic disadvantage of having a rogue for its 
hero. Thackeray was too good an artist to be unconscious 
of this defect, and in a footnote to page 215 he defends his 
choice characteristically. After admitting that Mr. Lyndon 
maltreated his lady in every possibile way, bullied her, 
robbed her to spend the money in gambling and taverns, 
kept mistresses in her honse, and so on, he argues :— 

‘The world contains scores of such amiable people, and, indeed, it 
is because justice has not been done them that we have edited this 


autobiography. Had it been that of a mere hero of romance--one of 


those heroic youths who figure in the novels of Scott or James, there 
would have been no call to introduce the reader to a personage already 
so often and so charmingly depicted. Mr. Barry is not, we repeat, a 
hero of the common pattern; but let the reader look round and ask 
himself ‘‘ Do not as many rogues succeed in life as honest men, more 
fools than men of talent?” And is it not just that the lives of this 
class should be described by the students of human nature as well as 
the actions of those fairy-tale princes, those perfectly impossible heroes, 
&e., &e. 


One would be almost inclined to infer from this passage 
that the author had identified himself sc completely with his 
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own creation as to have become slightly infected with Mr. 
Barry Lyndon’s sophistry. But the truth is that Thackeray 
found in a daring rogue a much finer subject for character- 
drawing than in the blameless hero, while he was deeply 
implicated in the formidable revolt which Carlyle was leading 
against the respectabilities of that day. 

It is worth notice that in Barry Lyndon’s military remi- 
niscences, done with great vigour and fidelity of detail, we 
have a very early example of the realistic as contrasted with 
the romantic treatment of campaigns, of life in the bivouac 
and the barrack. This method, which has latterly had immense 
vogue, seems to have been first invented in France, where 
Thackeray may have taken the hint from Stendhal; but we 
are disposed to believe that he was the first who proclaimed 
it in England. As it professes to give the true unvarnished 
aspect of war, it would certainly have accorded with Thacke- 
ray’s natural contempt, so often shown in his writings, for 
the commonplaces of the military romancer who revelled 
in the pomp and cirenmstance of glorious battles, the 
charges, the heroic exploits, the honours, rather than 
the horrors, of the fighting business. Moreover, it is not 
only in style and treatment but also in sentiment and in 
certain peculiar prepossessions, that we can trace in this 
novel the lines which the writer followed throughout his 
narratives, and his favourite delineations of character. For 
diplomatists he has always a curious contempt, and he never 
misses an opportunity of ridiculing them. ‘ Mon Dieu,’ says 
Lyndon, ‘ what fools they are ; what dullards, what fribbles, 
‘ what addle-headed coxcombs; this is one of the lies of the 
‘ world, this diplomacy ’—as if it were not also a most im- 
portant and difficult branch of the national services. Abject 
reverence of great folk he regarded as the besetting disease 
of middle-class Englishmen ; and so we find Lyndon remark- 
ing by the way that Mr. Hunt, Lord Bullingdon’s governor, 
‘ being a college tutor and an Englishman, was ready to go 
‘on his knees to any ove who resembled a man of fashion.’ 
Aud the kindly cynicism which discoloured Thackeray’s ideas 
about women, notwithstanding his tender admiration and 
love for the best of them, comes out pointedly in old Sir 
Charles Lyndon’s advice to Barry on the subject of matri- 
mony : 





‘Get a friend, sir, and that friend a woman, a good household 
drudge, who loves you. That is the most precious sort of friendship, 
for the expense of it is all on the woman’s side. The man need not 
contribute anything. If he’s a rogue, she'll vow he’s an angel; if he’s 
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a brute, she will like him all the better for his illtreatment of her. 
They like it, sir, these women; they are born to be our greatest 
comforts and conveniences, our moral bootjacks, as it were.’ 

Barry Lyndon discloses the promise and potency of 
Thackeray’s genius. In ‘ Vanity Fair,’ his next work, it has 
attained its climax; the dramatic figures are more finely 
conceived, the plot is varied and more skilfully elaborated, 
the actors more numerous and lifelike; and whereas in his 
preceding stories he has mainly used the form of a fictitious 
memoir, whereby the hero is made to tell his own tale, in this 
‘ Novel without a Hero’ the author proceeds by narration. 
The tone is still governed by irony and pathos, wherein 
Thackeray chiefly excels; yet the contrasts between weak 
and strong natures, the superiority of honesty and the moral 
sense over craftiness and unscrupulous cleverness, are now 
touched off with a lighter and surer hand. The unmiti- 
gated villain and the coarse-tongued hard-hearted virago 
have disappeared with other primitive stage properties ; the 
human comedy is played by men and women of the upper 
world, with their virtues and frailties sufliciently set in 
relief, yet not exaggerated, for the purposes of the social 
drama. The book’s very title, ‘Vanity Fair,’ denotes a 
transition from the scathing satire of his earlier manner to 
more indulgent irony, from Swift to Sterne, two authors 
whom Thackeray had evidently studied attentively. In his 
short preface the author preludes with the gentler note 
when he invites people of a lazy, benevolent, or sarcastic 
mood to step into the puppet show for a moment and look at 
the performance. 

The book’s suecess, Mrs. Ritchie tells us, was slow; the 
sale hung fire. ‘One has heard of the journeys which the 
‘manuscript made to various publishers’ houses before it 
‘ could find any one ready to undertake the venture, and how 
‘long its appearance was delayed by various doubts and 
‘ hesitations, until it was at last brought out in its yellow 
* covers by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans on January 1, 1847.’ 
But when the last numbers were appearing 'Thackeray wrote 
that, ‘although it does everything but sell, it appears really 
‘to increase my reputation immensely ’—as it assuredly did, 
That a signa! success in literature is nearly always achieved, 
not by following the beaten road, but by a bold departure 
from it, is a principle which could be abundantly established 
by examples, and which seems almost a truism when it is 
stated. ‘Vanity Fair’ was decidedly a work of great tresh- 
ness and originality; but publishers are cireumspect and 
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rarely adventurous, they distrust novelties and prefer to 
follow the prevailing fashion as far as it will go, wherein 
we may discern one reason why the accouchement of the 
first literary child is usually so laborious. 

To criticise at length any single novel of Thackeray’s 
would be far beyond the scope or purpose of this article. 
Our object is rather to illustrate the course and developement 
of his distinctive literary qualities, the slow effacement of 
prejudices which never entirely disappeared, and the rapid 
expansion of his highest artistic faculties. To begin with 
the prejudices. In ‘ Vanity Fair’ he still makes merciless 
war upon the poor paltry snob, whom one must suppose to have 
infested English society of that day in a very rampant form ; 
though, unless we have had great changes for the better in 
the last fifty years, one might suspect exaggeration. And 
another important reform of manners must have supervened 
in the same period if we are to believe that in these novels 
the English servant is not unfairly caricatured. As we know 
him at the present day, in the class that lives with gentle- 
folk, he may be touchy and troublesome, with much self- 
assertiveness, but also with much self-respect. He has as 
many faults as other people, but among them brutal rude- 
ness is practically unknown; yet when Rebecca Sharp is 
driven in Mr. Selby’s carriage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s, having 
given nothing to the domestics on leaving the Selbys, the 
coachman is ludicrously rude to a poor governess. 

‘“T shall write to Mr. Selby, and inform him of your conduct,” 
said Miss Sharpe to him. 

“Don’t,” replied that functionary ; “I hope you've forgot nothink. 
Miss ’Melia’s gounds, have you got them? as the ladies said you was to 
have ’ad. I hope they'll fit you. Shut the door, Jim, you'll get no 
good out of ’er,”’ continued John, pointing with his thumb towards 
Miss Sharp; “a bad lot, I tell you, a bad lot.” ’ 


One may conjecture that Thackeray’s natural turn for 
comic burlesque, which comes out so plainly in his drawings, 
had become ingrained and inveterate by early practice, and 
certainly his immoderate delight in setting snobs and 
flunkeys on a pillory became a flaw in the perfection of 
his higher composition. It might well produce, among 
foreigners at any rate, an unreal impression of the true 
relations existing between different classes of English 
society. 

But these are slight blemishes upon the surface of an epoch- 
making book, for ‘ Vanity Fair’ inaugurated a new school of 
novel-writing in this country, with its combined vigour and 
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subtlety of character-drawing, and with the marvellous dex- 
terity of its scenes and dramatic situations. The army and 
military life in all its phases had a remarkable attraction for 
him; in all his larger books one or more officers are brought 
prominently upon the foreground of his canvas. He hits off 
the strong and weak points of the profession, in war and 
peace, with a truth and humour that gave freshness and 
originality to the whole subject, and the best of these 
pictures are in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ There is not one of its leading 
militaires—Dobbin and Osborne, Crawley and Major O’ Dowd 

-in whom a typical representative of well-known varieties 
may not be recognised. His fine picturesque handiwork, his 
consistent preference of the real to the romantic, and his 
reserve in the use of such tempting materials as the battle- 
field affords to the story-teller, are shown in his treatment 
of the episode of Waterloo. He is far too good an artist to 
lay out for us a grand scene of fierce fighting and carnage ; 
nor does he, like Lever, produce Wellington and Bonaparte 
acting or speaking up to the popular conception of these 
mighty heroes. He is content to follow his own personages 
into that famous field, and to show how perilous circum- 
stance brings out the force or feebleness of each character, 
male and female, whether of the wives left behind at Brussels, 
or the soldiers in the fighting line at Waterloo. It is only at 
the end of his chapter, after some serio-comic incidents and 
dialogues exhibiting the behaviour of the non-combatants-— 
of Jos. Sedley, Mrs. O’Dowd, Lady Bareacres, and the rest— 
that his narrative rises suddenly to the epic note in a brief 
passage full of admirable energy and pathos :— 


‘ All our friends took their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All day long, while the women were praying ten miles away, 
the lines of the dauntless English infantry were receiving and repelling 
the furious charges of the French horsemen, Guns which were heard 
at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening the attack of the 
French, repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury .. . 
they were preparing for a final onset. It came at last, the columns of 
the Imperial Guard marched up the hill of St. Jean . . . unscared by 
the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death from the English 
line, the dark rolling column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed 
almost to crest the eminence, when it began to waver and falter. Then 
it stopped, still facing the shot. Then at last the English troops 
rushed from the post from which no enemy had been able to dislodge 
them, and the Guard turned and fled. 

‘No more firing was heard at Brussels; the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on field and city, and Amelia was pray- 
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ing for George who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through 
his heart.’ 


The military critic might pick holes in this description, 
and Thackeray might as well have thrown the English 
infantry into squares instead of into line. Yet the passage 
is instinct with compressed emotion ; and the sudden transi- 
tion from the general battle to the single death is a good 
touch of tragic art. 

In ‘ Pendennis’ (1850) we may discern the slowly soften- 
ing influences of years that bring the philosophic mind, of 
a calmer and easier time, and perhaps also of a different 
class of readers. Thackeray has now discovered that, as 
he says in his preface, ‘to describe a real rascal you 
‘must make him too hideous to show;’ and that ‘ society 
‘ will not tolerate the natural in our art.’ Even the attempt 
to describe, in ‘ Pendennis,’ one of ‘the gentlemen of our 
‘age, no better nor worse than most educated men,’ has 
startled the prudery of the public for whom he now 
finds himself writing. ‘ Many ladies have remonstrated, and 
‘ subscribers left me, because, in the course of the story, I 
‘ described a young man resisting and affected by temptation.’ 
Here, again, is another instance of the changes which 
rules of taste and convention may undergo in the course of 
a generation ; for surely not even the straitest middle-class 
sect would in our day banish ‘ Pendennis’ on the score of 
impropriety. Mrs. Ritchie mentions that the author’s de- 
scriptions of literary life were criticised on the ground that 
he was trying to win favour with the non-literary classes by 
decrying his own profession—an absurd accusation which 
nettled him into replying. The truth scems to me that 
Thackeray, who poked fun at the weak sides of every class 
and calling, saw no reason why he should leave out his own ; 
and the men of letters might have been comforted by 
observing that he dealt with them much more tenderly than 
with their natural enemy the publisher, who has taken 
philosophically, for all we have ever heard, the unmerciful 
caricatures of Bungay and Bacon in Paternoster Row. Yet 
it may have been annoying to find such a writer confiden- 
tially whispering to his readers ‘that there is no race of 
‘ people who talk about books, or perhaps read books, so 
‘ little as literary men.’ 

‘Pendennis’ is in Thackeray’s best style, as the novelist 
of manners. It opens, like ‘ Vanity Fair,’ with a short 
amusing scene that poses, as the French say, some leading 
actor in the play, and encourages the reader to go on, 
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Next follows, as is usual with our author, a short retro- 
spective account of the people and places among whom the 
plot is laid, with a descriptive pedigree of his hero. In his 
habit of setting his portraits in a framework of family 
history (compare the Crawleys, the Newcomes, the Esmonds) 
he resembles, though with less prolixity, Balzac, and he 
displays much knowledge and observation of English pro- 
vincial life. He is, we imagine, the first high-class writer 
who brought the Bohemian, possibly an importation from 
France, into the English novel; and the contrast between 
the seedy strolling adventurer and straitlaced respectability 
provides him with material for inexhaustible irony, with 
much good-natured sympathy for the waifs and strays. He 
has always a soft corner in his heart for reckless hardihood ; 
and every one must be glad that his ‘ poor friend Colonel 
‘ Altamont,’ who had been doomed to execution, was respited 
at the last moment, as Thackeray tells us in his preface, 
on the very technical plea that the author had not sufficient 
experience of gaolbirds and the gallows. Merciful good- 
nature towards a daring scamp, who was free with his money 
and kind to women, was probably at the bottom of the 
condonation. We know from a paper, reproduced (to our 
thinking unnecessarily) in one of these volumes, that in 
1840 Thackeray went to see Courvoisier hanged, and was 
so much upset by the spectacle that he prayed for the 
abolition of capital punishment to wipe out its stain of 
national bloodguiltiness. It may be noticed, moreover, that 
his stern denunciation of crime and folly has by this time 
settled down into a philosophic mood that is almost 
fatalistic, as when he suggests that ‘circumstance only 
‘ brings out the latent defect or quality, and does not create 
‘it;’ that ‘our mental changes are, like our grey hairs and 
‘wrinkles, no more than the fulfilment of the plan of 
‘ mortal growth and decay,’ so that each man is born with 
the natural seed of fortune or failure. The voyage of life 
‘has been prosperous, and you are riding into port, the people huzza- 
ing and the guns saluting, and the lucky captain bows from the ship’s 
side, and there is a care under the star of his breast that nobody 
knows of; or you are wrecked and lashed, hopeless, to a solitary spar 
out at sea; the sinking man and the successful one are thinking each 
about home, very likely, and remembering the time when they were 
children; alone on the hopeless spar, drowning out of sight; alone in 
the midst of the crowd applauding you.’ 

In such fine passages as these we hear the elegiac strain 
of the antique world, wherein remorseless fate held dominion 
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over human efforts and destiny. Like other great writers 
who are touched with humorous melancholy, he falls often 
into the moralising vein; he stops his narrative to address 
his reader with some ironical observation, after the manner 
of Fielding, whose leisurely tone of satire is so audible in 
the following quotation from ‘Pendennis’ that he might 
well have written it :— 

‘ Even his child, his cruel Emily, he would have taken to his heart 
and forgiven with tears; and what more can one say of the Christian 
charity of a man than that he is actually ready to forgive those who 


have done him every kindness, and with whom he is wrong in a 
dispute ?’ 


As we have said that ‘ Vanity Fair’ touches the climax of 
Thackeray’s peculiar genius, so in our judgement ‘ Esmond’ 
shows the gathered strength and maturity of his literary 
power, and has won for him an eminent place in the dis- 
tinguished order of historical novelists. We may say that 
the art of historical romance was brought to perfection in 
our own century, although French writers trace far back 
into the eighteenth century, and even further, the method 
of weaving authentic events and famous personages into the 
tissue of a story which turns upon fictitious adventures in 
love and war. The elder novelists dealt largely in extra- 
vagant sentiment, in conventional language, and in marvel- 
lous exploits embroidered upon the sober chronicles which 
served as the framework of their drama; they were content 
to set upon stilts the traditional hero or heroine of former 
days, whose ideas and conversation expressed with little 
disguise the manners, not of the period to which they 
belonged, but of the author’s own time and of the society 
for whom he was writing. These books are, therefore, full 
of glaring anachronisms and improbabilities ; the knights 
and dames are sometimes (as in the ‘ Grand Cyrus’) thinly 
veiled portraits of contemporary notabilities, but they are 
often mere lay figures representing the prevailing fashions 
of thought and feeling. The virtuous hero abounds in 
judicious reflections ; the heroines are chaste and beauteous 
damsels—Joan of Arc herself appears in one romance as an 
adorable shepherdess—and love-making is conducted after 
the model of a Parisian précieuse. 

It is the opinion of a recent French critic, who has made 
careful study of his subject, that the new school was founded 
by Chateaubriand, who first, at the last century’s end, laid 
an axe to the root of all this rhetorical artifice, these 
frigid and grotesque incongruities, and filled his romances 
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with local colour, stamping them with the impress of 
reality and conformity to nature, by picturesque reproduc- 
tion of the landscape, costumes, usages, and conditions of 
existence of the time and country in which he might be 
unwinding his tale. But Chateaubriand, like Byron (who 
was of a similar temperament), never could put himself, to 
use a French phrase, into another man’s skin; he is to be 
detected soliloquising and dispensing noble sentiments under 
the costume of a Christian martyr or an American savage, 
and thus the fidelity of his scene-painting was still marred 
by the artificiality of the discourse. It was the Waverley 
novel that lifted the historical romance far beyond Chateau- 
briand’s level, that established it, in England and France, 
on the true principle of creating vivid representations of a 
bygone age by a skilful mixture of fact and fiction, and 
by a correct and harmonious combination of characters, 
manners, and environment. 

But during the twenty years that intervene between the 
dates, taken roughly, of Scott’s worst novel and Thackeray’s 
best, the flood-tide of romanticism had risen to its highest 
point, and had then ebbed very low, on both sides of the 
British Channel. And we can see that the younger writer 
was no votary of the older school of high-flying chivalrous 
romance, with its tournaments, its crusaders, its valiant 
warriors, and distressed maidens. His youthful aversion for 
shams and conventionalities, his strong propensity towards 
burlesque and persiflage, his early life among cities and 
commonplace folk, seem to have obscured in some degree his 
appreciation of even such splendid compositions as ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
or the ‘ Talisman ;’ or, at any rate, his sense of the ridiculous 
overpowered his admiration. The result was that, as Scott 
had exalted his medizval heroes and heroines far above the 
level of real life, had revived the legendary age of chivalry 
and adventure with all the magnificence of his poetic 
imagination, Thackeray had at first set himself, conversely, 
to strip the trappings off these fine folk, and to poke his 
fun at the feudal lords and ladies by treating them as 
ordinary middle-class men and women masquerading in old 
armour or drapery. He came in as a writer on the ebb-tide 
of romanticism, and the reaction showed its popular form in 
a curious outburst of the taste for burlesques and parodies 
on the stage and in the light reading of the time. Whether 
the creation of this taste is to be ascribed to the appear- 
ance of two writers with such genius for wit and fun as 
Thackeray and Dickens, or whether they only supplied a 
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natural demand, may be questionable; they undoubtedly 
headed the army of Comus, and thereby raised the whole 
standard of facetious literature. But the defect of this school 
was its propensity to take an hilarious or sardonic view, not 
only of medieval romance, but of quaint old times generally ; 
and one leading embodiment of this mocking spirit was 
‘Punch,’ founded in 1841. A’Beckett’s ‘ Comic History of 
‘ England,’ which ran through many numbers, seems to this 
generation a dreary and deleterious specimen of misplaced 
farce; though historically it is not such bad work as 
Dickens’s ‘ Child’s History of England,’ which he meant to 
be serious. Among Thackeray’s very numerous contribu- 
tions to ‘ Punch’ are ‘ Miss Tickletoby’s Lectures on English 
History,’ which might well have been consigned to oblivion, 
‘ Rebecca and Rowena,’ and ‘The Prize Novelists.’ The 
sarcastic and the sentimental temper must always be 
hostile to each other; between romance and ridicule the 
antipathy is fundamental; and although one regrets that 
he ever wrote ‘Rebecca and Rowena,’ the melodramatic 
novels of Lytton-Bulwer were fair enough game for the 
parodist. However, it is certain that in his earlier writings 
Thackeray did much to laugh away the novel of medizyval 
chivalry ; and while we think he often carried his irreverent 
jocosity much too far, since after all chivalry is better than 
cockneyism, we may award him the very high honour of 
becoming, latterly, one of the founders of a new and admi- 
rable historical school in England. 

The eighteenth century was always Thackeray’s favourite 
period; he liked the rational, unpretentious tone of its best 
literature, its practical politics and tolerance, its common 
sense, and its habit of keeping very close, in art as in 
action, to the realities of the world as we find it. Swift is 
the most unromantic of any writer that possessed great 
imaginative faculty ; Defoe was a master of minute lifelike 
detail, an inimitable imitator of truth ; Hogarth’s paintings 
are like Wesley’s or Whitefield’s sermons, they are stern, 
unvarnished denunciations of vice and profligacy ; Fielding 
was the easy, large-hearted moralist, who hated above all 
sins cant and knavery, loved to banter the parsons, to bring 
fops and boobies upon his stage, and to place in contrast 
the wide difference that then separated manners in town and 
in country. Perhaps Thackeray owes more to Fielding 
than to any other single literary ancestor; but all these 
influences were most congenial to his temperament, and 
informed his best work, His instinctive disiike of un- 
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reality, exaggeration, and fanciful ideals would have always 
prevented him from laying the situation of his story 
in some distant age, of which hardly anything is known 
accurately, and supplementing his ignorance by giving free 
scope to fantastic invention, as was the usage of the humble 
followers who tried in vain to conjure with the wand of 
Scott. He required a period which he could study, master, 
and sympathise with, and he found it in the eighteenth 
century; though in ‘Esmond’ the plot, being founded on 
Jacobite intrigues and conspiracies, opens with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. He had taken great trouble, as usual, with 
the localities, knowing well that you never understand a 
battle clearly until you have seen its field. 

‘“T was pleased to find Blenheim,” he wrote to his mother, ‘“ was 
just exactly the place I had figured to myself, except that the village 
is larger; but I fancied I had actually been there, so like the aspect 
of it was to what I looked for. I saw the brook which Harry Esmond 
crossed, and almost the spot were he fell wounded.” ’ 


Mrs. Ritchie quotes this letter as illustrating ‘a sort of 
‘second sight as to places which my father used to speak 
‘of;’ and it certainly attests his possession of the strong 
imaginative faculty which puts together vivid mental 
pictures. 

The first page strikes the note of disenchantment, of escape 
from the spell of conventionalism and the shores of 
romance. Colonel Esmond, who tells his own tale, wishes 
the Muse of History to disrcbe, to discard her buskins, 
and to deliver herself like a woman of the everyday world. 

‘I wonder shall History ever pull off her periwig and cease to be 
court-ridden ? Shall we see something of France and England besides 
Versailles and Windsor? I saw Queen Anne tearing down the Park 
slopes after her staghounds, in her one-horse chaise—a hot redtaced 
woman. ... She was neither better bred nor wiser than you and 
me, though we knelt to hand her a letter or a washhand basin. Why 
shall History go on kneeling to the end of time? I am for having 
her rise off her knees, and take her natural posture, not to be for ever 
performing cringes and congees like a Court chamberlain, and shuffling 
backward out of doors in the presence of the sovereign. In a word, 
I would have History familiar rather than heroic.’ 

No very deep philosophy in this, we might say, for surely 
historians up to Esmond’s day had not all been pompous 
and servile, while something like dignity is desirable. But 
here we have Thackeray speaking through Esmond his own 
thoughts about history, and proclaiming the rise of naturalism 
against the romantic high-heeled school. And in a much 
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later chapter, where Esmond visits Addison, we have the 
true realistic method of Tolstoi and other quite modern 
novelists, as compared with the old classic style of de- 
scribing war. Addison has been writing a poem on the 
Blenheim campaign :— 


‘“T admire your art,” says Esmond to Addison; “the murder of 
the campaign is done to military music, like a battle at the opera, and 
the virgins shriek in harmony, as our victorious grenadiers march 
into their villages. Do you know whata scene it was? whata triumph 
you are celebrating, what scenes of shame and horror were enacted, 
over which the commander’s genius presided as calm as though he 
didn’t belong to our sphere? You talk of ‘the listening soldier fixed 
in sorrow,’ the ‘ leader’s grief swayed by generous pity ;’ to my belief 
the leader cared no more for bleating flocks than he did for infants’ 
cries, and many of our rutlians butchered one or the other with equal 
alacrity. You hew out of your polished verses a stately image of 
smiling victory; I tell you ’tisan uncouth, distorted, savage idol, 
hideous, bloody, and barbarous. The rites performed before it are 
shocking to think of. You great pocts should show it as it is, ugly 
and horrible, not beautiful and serene.” ’ 


When Colonel Esmond has to describe the battles in which 
he himself took part, he avoids, as might be supposed, the 
high romantic style. But he does not, therefore, fall on the 
other side, into the mire of the writers who at the present 
day conscientiously give us the horrors of the hospital and 
all the brutalities of war, which Esmond knows, but does 
not choose to set down in his memoir. In his account of the 
Blenheim victory there is a skilful touch of the professional 
soldier, who records briefly the position of the armies and 
the tactical movements; and it lights up with suppressed 
enthusiasm when he records the intrepidity of the English 
regiments in that fierce and famous struggle. We read of 
Major-General Wilkes— 


‘ on foot, at the head of the attacking column, marching with his hat 
off intrepidly in the face of the enemy, who was pouring in a 
tremendous fire from his guns and musketry, to which our people 
were instructed not to reply except with pike and bayonet when they 
reached the French palisades. ‘To these Wilkes walked intrepidly, 
and struck the woodwork with his sword before our people charged it. 
He was shot down on the instant, with his colonel, major, and several 
officers,’ 


and the assault was repelled with great slaughter. 

In this and other similar passages, you have the historic 
novelist at his best; the true facts are selected and arranged 
so as to form pictures of soul-stirring action ; while their 
connexion with his story is maintained by giving Esmond 
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himself a very modest and natural share in the glorious 
victory— 

‘And now the conquerors were met by a furious charge of the 
English horse under Esmond’s general, Lumley, behind whose 
squadrons the flying foot took refuge and formed again, while Lumley 
drove back the French horse, charging up to the village of Blenheim 
and the palisades where Wilkes, and many hundred more gallant 
Englishmen, lay in slaughtered heaps. Beyond this moment, and of 
this famous victory, Mr. Esmond knows nothing, for a shot brought 


down his horse and our young gentleman on it, who fell crushed and 
stunned under the animal.’ 


A lesser artist would have made his hero perform some 
brilliant exploit ; but Thackeray prefers to sketch the scene 
as Wouvermans might have done it. We have not here the 
incomparable fire and spirit which Scott throws into the 
skirmishes at Bothwell Brig and Drumclog; we see the 
difference of mind and method; but we can have nothing 
except admiration for the rare imaginative faculty which 
enabled a quiet man of letters to deal so finely and faith- 
fully, with such reserve and discrimination, with a subject 
that might easily have been spoiled by the noisy clatter and 
coarse colouring of the inferior artist. His full-length 
portrait of Marlborough has been too often quoted to be 
reproduced here—‘impassible before victory, before danger, 
‘before defeat; the splendid calm of his face as he rode 
‘ along the lines to battle, or galloped up in the nick of time to 
‘a battalion reeling before the enemy’s charge or shot.’ Of 
Swift, Esmond says—‘ I have always thought of him and of 
‘ Marlborough as the two greatest men of that age... a 
‘lonely fallen Prometheus, groaning as the vultures tear 
‘him ;’ and with a few such strokes he gives etchings of 
other celebrities in letters and politics. One may observe 
with astonishment that the youthful writer who delighted in 
suburban chronicles, in mean lives and paltry incidents, has 
risen by middle age to the rank of an illustrious painter on 
the broad canvas of history. ‘The annals of literature 
contain few, if any, other examples of so remarkable a 
transformation. 

It is evident that Thackeray, like Scott, was an industrious 
collector of material for his novels from all sources; we may 
refer, for an instance, to a scene which will have left a 
passing impression upon many readers, where, as the French 
and English armies are facing each other on two sides of a 
little stream in the Low Countries, Prince Charles Edward 
rides down to the French bank and exchanges a salute 
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with Esmond. It falls quite naturally and easily into the 
narrative, and reads like a very happy original conception ; 
yet the incident, which is quite authentic, may be found 
in the papers obtained in the last century from the Scottish 
convent at Paris by Macpherson. 

In the ‘ Virginians,’ which might have had for its second 
title ‘ Forty Years Later,’ the chronicle of the Esmond family 
is continued; with North America during the French war 
for the battlefields, Braddock, Wolfe, and Washington for the 
military figures, and Esmond’s grandsons as the personages 
round whom the story’s interest centres. It is a novel of 
very great merit, skilfully constructed, full of vivacious 
writing and delineation of character ; and the novelist avails 
himself with his usual adroitness of the celebrated incidents 
of this period and the salient features of English society in 
the middle of the last century. Yet we must reluctantly 
admit that Thackeray has passed his climacteric, and that 
aus a work of the historical school this book cannot claim 
parity with Esmond. George Warrington was on Braddock’s 
staff at the fatal rout and massacre on the Ohio; his 
brother Harry was with Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham ; 
they witnessed a battle lost and a battle won, and each saw 
his commander fall. But George’s recital of his hairbreadth 
escape lacks the stern simplicity with which his grandfather 
told the story of Marlborough’s wars; and the device of his 
being saved from the Indians by a French officer, who was 
his intimate friend, is so ingenious as to be a trifle common- 
place. The author does not sketch in any details or personal 
adventures from the great fight under the walls of Quebec ; 
he has fallen back, at this part of the story, into personal 
narrative, and the ‘Warrington Memoirs’ only describe 
how the news of Wolfe’s victory and death was acclaimed 
in London. In the War of Independence, George Warring- 
ton, who takes the British side, records the feelings and 
situation of an American loyalist—a class to whom only 
Mr. Lecky, among historians, has done fair justice. There 
is much acute and well-informed reflexion upon the state 
of the colonies at this time, the strong currents of party 
politics, and the exasperation which brought about the 
rebellion ; but, on the whole,.this part of the narrative has 
too much resemblance to real history. It has net enough 
of the imaginative and picturesque element to lift it above 
the comparatively prosaic level of an interesting memoir, 
though some good scenes and situations are obtained by 
making the two Warrington brothers take opposite sides. 
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When we learn that, in 1759, the English Lord Castlewood 
repaired his shattered fortunes by marrying an American 
heiress, we are inclined to suspect that our author has taken 
a hint from the fashion of a century later. 

In the story of ‘ Esmond’ Thackeray dropped the satirical 
tone, and indulged very rarely indeed in the habit of pausing 
to moralise, as writer to reader, upon social hypocrisy, servile 
obsequiousness, and whited sepulchres generally. In the 
‘Virginians’ he is less attentive to dramatic propriety ; he 
begins again to turn aside and lecture us, in the midst of his 
tale, upon the text of De te fabula narratur. Sir Miles and 
Lady Warrington are scandalised by their nephew’s extra- 
vagance, and refuse all help to the spendthrift. 

‘How much of this behaviour goes on daily in respectable society, 
think you? You can faney Lord and Lady Macbeth concocting a 
murder, and coming together with some little awkwardness, perhaps, 
when the transaction was done and over; but my Lord and Lady 
Skinilint, when they consult in their bedroom about giving their 
luckless nephew a helping hand, and determine to refuse, and go down 
to family prayers and meet their children and domestics, and discourse 
virtuously before them . . 


And so on, for a page or two, in a tone that some may think 
almost as sophistica! as the reasoning by which the Skin- 
flints might excuse to themselves their pharisaical behaviour. 


Such interpolations are artistically incorrect, and out of 


harmony with the proper conception of a well-wrought work 
of fiction, in which the moral should be conveyed through 
the action and the dialogue, and the meditations should be 
left to be done by the reader himself. 

We must, therefore, place the ‘ Virginians’ below 
‘Esmond’ in the order of merit. Nevertheless, these two 
novels, with ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ are most important and valu- 
able contributions to the English historical series. Nothing 
like them had been written before, and nothing equal has 
been written after them, with the exception of ‘ Romola’ 
and ‘John Inglesant.” They possess one essential quality 
that ought to distinguish all fiction founded on the history 
of bygone times—they are, so far as posterity can judge at 
all, faithful and effective representations of manners. Now, 
the inferior practitioner in this particular school, being 
prevented by indolence or incapacity from mastering his 
period and acquiring insight into its ways of thought and 
living, is too often content to cover up his deficiencies by 
indenting freely on the theatrical wardrobe and armoury. 
He deals largely in the costumes of the day; he supplies 
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himself plentifully with old-fashioned phrases; he is fond 
of old furniture; he is strongest, in fact, upon the external 
and decorative aspect of the society to which he introduces 
us. Most of the romances written in imitation of Scott had 
this tendency ; and this same feebleness underlies the super- 
fluous minuteness of detail that may be observed in the 
decadent realists of the present day. Nothing of this sort 
can be alleged against Thackeray, who works from inward 
outwardly in his creations of character, and whose personages 
are truly historical in the sense that they move and speak 
naturally according to the ideas and circumstances of their 
age, the dialect and dress being merely added as appropriate 
colouring. It is, indeed, a peculiarity of Thackeray’s novels, 
which distinguishes him alike from the romancer and the 
modern naturalist, that they contain hardly any description, 
that he is never professedly picturesque, that he relies 
entirely on passing strokes and effective details given by 
the way. In Scott we have superb descriptive pieces of 
scenery, of storms, of the interiors of a castle or a Gothic 
cathedral; and some of the best living novelists are much 
given to elaborate landscape painting. But we doubt 
whether half a page of deliberately picturesque description 
can be found in any of Thackeray’s first-class works. He 
will sometimes sketch off the inside of a house or the look 
of a town, but with natural scenery he does not concern 
himself; he is, for the most part, entirely occupied with 
the analysis of character, or with the emotional side of life ; 
and he seems constantly to bear in mind the Aristotelian 
maxim that life consists in action. His principal instrument 
for the exhibition of motive, for the evolution of his story, 
for bringing out qualities, is dialogue, which he manages 
with great dexterity and effect, giving it point and raciness, 
and avoiding the snare—into which recent social novelists 
have been falling—of insignificance and prolixity. The 
method of easy, sparkling, natural dialogue for developing 
the plot and distinguishing the personages, is said to have 
been first transferred from the theatre to the novel by Walter 
Scott. At any rate, the use of it on a large scale, which has 
since been carried to the verge of abuse, began with the 
Waverley novels ; where we find abundance of that humorous 
vernacular talk in which Shakespeare excelled, though for 
the romance Cervantes may be registered as its inventor. 
In Thackeray’s hands dramatic conversation, as of actors on 
the stage, becomes of very prominent importance, not only 
for the illustration of manners in society, but also for 
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dressing up the subordinate figures of his company. He is 
now no longer the caricaturist of earlier days; he employs 
the popular dialect and comic touches with effective modera- 
tion. And he avails himself very freely, in the ‘ Virginians,’ 
of the privilege which belongs to the historical novelist, 
who is allowed to make the reader acquainted with the 
notabilities of the period not only for the movement of 
his drama, but also for a passing glance or casual intro- 
duction, as might happen in any place of public resort or 
in a crowded salon. Franklin, Johnson, and Richardson, 
George Selwyn and Lord Chesterfield, cross the stage and 
disappear, after a few remarks of their own or the author’s. 
For military officers, who figure in all his novels, he has 
ever a kindly word; and also for sailors, although it is 
only in his last (unfinished) novel that he takes up the 
navy. For English clergymen, especially for bishops, he 
has no indulgence at all; and he seems to be possessed 
by the commonplace error of believing that the prevailing 
types of the Anglican Church in the eighteenth century 
were the courtier-bishop and the humble obsequious chap- 
lain. The typical Irishman of fiction, with his mixture of 
recklessness and cunning, warm-hearted and unveracious, 
is to be found, we think, in every one of Thackeray’s larger 
novels, except in the ‘ Virginians;’ the Scotsman is rare, 
having been considerably used up by Walter Scott and his 
assiduous imitators. We may notice (parenthetically) that 
our own day is witnessing a marvellous revival of High- 
landers and Lowlanders in fiction, from Jacobite adventures 
to the pawky wit and humble incidents of the kailyard. 

In the ‘ Newcomes’ we return regretfully to the novel 
of contemporary society ; wherewith disappears all the light 
haze of enchantment that hangs over the revival of distant 
times, even though they lie no further behind us than the 
eighteenth century. Such a change of scene necessitates 
and completes the transition from the romantic to the 
realistic; for how can a picture of our own environment, 
which any one can verify, avoid being more or less photo- 
graphic? In one sense it is a continuation of the historic 
novel, which has only to put off its archaic or literary 
costume to appear as a presentation of social history 
brought up to date; the method of minute description, the 
portrayal of manners, are the same, with the drawback that 
the celebrities of the day must be kept off the stage. Any 
eighteenth-century personage might figure, with effect, in 
the ‘Virginians,’ while Macaulay and Palmerston could 
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hardly have been sketched off, however briefly and good- 
naturedly, in the ‘Neweomes.’ In all essential respects the 
tone and treatment are unaltered in the two stories ; 
although the ironical spirit, restrained in the historical 
novels by a sense of dramatic consistency, is again among 
us having great wrath, as Thackeray surveys the aspect 
of the London world around him. The character of Colonel 
Newcome, his distinguished gallantry, his spotless honour, 
his simplicity and credulity, is drawn with truih and 
tenderness; and some of the lesser folk are admirable 
for their kindliness and unselfishness. But what a society 
is this in which the Colonel is landed upon his return from 
India! He calls, with his son, at his brother’s house in 
Bryanston Square : 

*“Iv’s my father,” said Clive to the “menial” who opened the 
door; “my aunt will see Colonel Newcome.” 

‘ Missis not at home,” said the man. “ Missis is gone in the 
carriage. Not at this door. Take them things down the area steps, 
young man,” bawls out the domestic to a pastrycook’s boy . . . and 
John struggles back, closing the door on the astonished Colonel.’ 

An astonishment that most Londoners of his time would 
have assuredly shared; unless, indeed, the West-end door- 
step has gained wonderfully by the scrubbing of sixty years. 
On the relations between masters and servants Thackeray 
was never more severe than in this book; he is irritated by 
the marching in of the household brigade to family prayers ; 
and he declares that we ‘know no more of that race which 
‘ inhabits the basement floor, than of the men and brethren 
‘ of Timbuctoo, to whom some among us send missionaries ” 

a monstrous imputation. He constantly resumes the 
moralising attitude; and his pungent persiflage is poured 
out, as if from an apocalyptic vial, upon worldliness and 
fashionable insolence. Sir Barnes Newecome’s divorce from 
the unhappy Lady Clara furnishes a text for sad and soleinn 
anathema upon the mercenary marriages in Hanover Square, 
where ‘St. George of England may behold virgin after 
‘virgin offered up to the devouring monster, Mammon, 
‘may see virgin after virgin given away, just as in the 
‘Soldan of Babylon’s time, but with never a champion to 
‘come to the rescue. We would by no means withhold 
from the modern satirist of manners the privilege of using 
forcibly figurative language or of putting a lash to his whip. 
Yet if his novels are, as we have suggested, to be regarded 
as historical, in the sense of recording impressions drawn 
from life for the benetit of posterity, such passages as those 
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just quoted from Thackeray raise the general question 
whether documentary evidence of this kind as to the state 
of society at a given period is as valuable and trustworthy 
as it has usually been reckoned to be. He has himself 
declared that ‘ upon the morals and national manners, 
‘works of satire afford a world of light that one would in 
‘ vain look for in regular books of history ’—that ‘ Pickwick,’ 
‘ Roderick Random,’ and ‘Tom Jones’ ‘ give us a better idea 
‘ of the state and ways of the people than one could gather 
‘from any pompous or anthentic histories. Whether 
Fielding and Smnollett’s contemporaries would have endorsed 
this opinion is the real question; for on such a point the 
judgement of Thackeray, who lived a century after them, 
cannot be conclusive. It is probable that to an Englishman 
of that day the novels of these two authors appeared to be 
extraordinary caricatures of actual society, in town or 
country. 

On the other hand, the story is excellently conducted, and 
each actor performs with consummate skill his part or hers ; 
for in none of his works has Thackeray given higher proof 
of that dramatic power which brings out situations, leads 
on to the dénowement, and points the moral of the story, by 
a skilful manipulation of various incidents and a remarkably 
numerous variety of characters. There is one chapter 
(ix. of vol. 1.), headed ‘Two or Three Acts of a Little 
‘Comedy,’ where he carries on the plot entirely by a light 
and sparkling dialogue which may be compared to some of 
A. de Musset’s wittiest ‘Proverbes.’ [t is a book that 
could only have been composed by a first-class artist in the 
maturity of his powers, and for that very reason we must 
regret that it is steeped in bitterness; while Thackeray's 
rooted hostility to mothers-in-law misguides him into the 
wsthetic error of admitting a virago to scold frantically 
almost over the colonel’s death-bed. The unvarying mean- 
ness and selfishness of Mrs. Mackenzie, and of Sir Barnes 
Newcome, fatigue the reader: for whereas in the delineation 
of his amiable and bhigh-principled characters Thackeray 
is careful to shade off their bright qualities by a mixture of 
natural weakness, these ill-favoured portraits stand out in 
the full glare of unredeemed insolence and low cunning. 

In his last novel, broken off halfway by his death, 
Thackeray went back once more to that eighteenth cen- 
tury which, as he says in one of his letters, ‘ occupied 
‘him to the exclusion almost of the nineteenth,’ and to 
the method of weaving fiction out of historical materials. 
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We have already remarked upon his practice of opening 
with a kind of family history, which explains the antecedent 
connexions, relationship, and pedigree of the persons who 
are coming upon the stage, and marks out the background 
of his story. In ‘ Denis Duval’ he carries this preamble 
through two chapters, and arranges all the pieces on his 
board so carefully that an inattentive reader might lose his 
way among the preliminary details. One sees with what 
pleasure he has studied his favourite period in France and 
England, and how he enjoyed constructing, like Defoe, a 
fictitious autobiography that reads like a picturesque and 
genuine memoir of the times. Having thus laid out his 
plan, and prepared his mise en scene, he begins his third 
chapter with an animated entry of his actors, who thence- 
forward play their parts in a succession of incidents 
and adventures, that are all adjusted and fitted in to the 
framework of time and place that he has taken so much 
pains to design for them. In this manner he touches 
‘upon the great events of contemporary history, like the 
French war, or illustrates the state of England by bringing 
in highwaymen and the press-gang ; while a minute descrip- 
tion of localities lends an air of simplicity to the tale of an 
old man who has (as he says) an extraordinarily clear 
remembrance of his hoyhood. 

The Notes which appeared in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ 
June, 1864, as an epilogue to the last lines written by 
Thackeray, when the story stopped abruptly, throw curious 
light on the methods of gathering his material and _pre- 
paring his work. Just as he visited the Blenheim battle- 
field, when he was engaged upon Esmond, so he went down 
to Romney Marsh, where Denis Duval was born and bred, 
surveyed Rye and Winchelsea as if he were drawing plans 
of those towns, and collected local traditions of the coast 
and the country, of the smugglers, the Huguenot settle- 
ments, and the old war time of 1778-82. The ‘ Annual 
‘ Register’ and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ furnished him 
with suggestive incidents and circumstantial reports 
which he expanded with admirable fertility of imagination ; 
so that by combining what he saw with what he read he 
could lift the curtain and light up again an obscure corner 
of the Kentish coast, and the doings of the queer folk who 
lived on it a century before he went there. That he never 
finished this novel is much to be lamented, for Denis had 
just become a midshipman on board the ‘ Serapis,’ and we 
learn from these ‘ Notes’ that he was to take part in the 
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great fight which ended in the capture of that ship by Paul 
Jones, after the most bloody and desperate duel in the long 
and glorious record of the British Navy. Captain Pearson, 
who commanded the ‘ Serapis,’ reported his defeat to the 
Admiralty in a letter of which ‘Mr. Thackeray seems to 
‘have thought much,’ and, indeed, it is precisely the sort of 
document—quiet, formal, with a masculine contempt for ad- 
jectives (there is not one in the whole letter)—which denotes 
a character after Thackeray’s own heart. 


‘We dropt alongside of each other, head and stern, when, the fluke 
of our spare anchor hooking his quarter, we became so close, fore and 
aft, that the muzzles of our guns touched each other’s sides.’ 


Here we have the style which Thackeray loved ; and ’tis pity 
that we have so narrowly missed the picture of a fierce naval 
battle by an artist who could describe strenuous action in 
steady phrase and who knew that the hard-fighting commander 
is usually a cool, resolute, resourceful man, for whom it is a 
matter of plain duty to fight his ship till he is fairly beaten, and 
to report the result briefly, whatever it may be, to his superiors. 
One can observe the mellowing influence upon Thackeray of 
the atmosphere of past times and the afterglow of heroic 
deeds; for in Denis Duval there is no trace of the scorching 
satire which pursues us in the ‘ Newcomes;’ nor does he once 
pause to moralise, or to enlarge upon the innumerable 
hypocrisies of modern society. It is questionable, indeed, 
whether this fine fragment binds up well in a volume with 
the ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ which bring the author back into 
the light of common day, and to the trivialities of ordinary 
society. 

It has not been thought necessary, in this biographical 
edition, to issue the several volumes in the order of the 
dates at which they were written; nor has the attempt been 
made to preserve some serial continuity of style or subject. 
The arrangement, moreover, serves to accentuate unneces- 
sarily the undeniable imparity of Thackeray’s different books ; 
for ‘Punch’ and the ‘ Sketch Books’ are interposed between 
‘Barry Lyndon’ and ‘ Esmond’; while even the wild and wicked 
Lyndon hardly deserved to be handcuffed in the same volume 
with Fitzboodle, whom in the body he would have crushed 
like an insect. Yet the classification of Thackeray’s novels 
might be easily made, for ‘ Barry Lyndon,’ ‘ Esmond,’ ‘ The Vir- 
‘ginians,’ and ‘ Denis Duval’ fall together in one homogeneous 
group, having a strong family resemblance in tone and 
treatment, and following generally the chronological suc- 
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cession of the periods with which they are concerned. If 
to Esmond is awarded the precedence that is due to him 
not by seniority, but by importance, we have the wars of 
the eighteenth century between England and France from 
Mariborough’s campaigns down to Rodney’s great naval 
victory of 1783, in which Duval was destined to take part. 
These works represent Thackeray’s very considerable con- 
tribution to the Historie School of English novelists; and 
we may count them also a valuable commentary upon 
English history, for without doubt every luminous illus- 
tration of past times and personages acts as a powerful 
stimulant to the national mind, by exciting a keener interest 
in the nation’s story and a clearer appreciation of its reality. 
Chateaubriand has affirmed that Walter Scott’s romances 
produced a revolution in the art of writing histories, that 
no greater master of the art of historical divination has 
ever lived, and that his profound insight into the medizval 
world, its names, the true relation between different classes, 
its political and social aspects, originated a new and brilliant 
historical method which superseded the dim and limited 
views of scholarly erudition. For Thackeray we make no 
such extensive or extravagant claims; but it may be said 
that the dramatic conception of history in his novels and 
lectures was of great service to his readers and hearers by 
the vivid impressions which they conveyed of the life, cha- 
racter, and feelings of their forefathers, of their failings, 
virtues, and memorable achievements. Some material ob- 
jections may be taken to the system of teaching by 
graphic pictures in Thackeray, as in Carlyle’s ‘ French 
‘ Revolution,’ and in both cases the philosophy leaves much 
to be desired, for the writer’s own idiosyncrasy colours all 
his work. Yet when we remember how few are the readers 
to whom the accurate Dryasdust, with his careful research 
and well-attested facts, brings any lasting enlightenment, we 
may well believe that very many owe their distinct ideas 
of the state of England and its people during the last 
century to Thackeray’s genius for carefully studied auto- 
biographical fiction. 

To the four historical novels mentioned above let us add 
three novels of nineteenth-century manners—‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
‘ Pendennis,’ ‘The Newcomes ’—and we have seven books 
(one incomplete) upon which Thackeray’s name and fame 
survive, and will be handed down to posterity. The list is 
by no means long if it be compared with the outturn of 
Scott and Bulwer-Lytton, or of his foremost contemporary, 
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Dickens ; and Stevenson, who resembles him in the sub- 
dued realistic style of narrating a perilous fight or adven- 
ture, has left us a larger bequest. But they are amply 
sufficient to build up for him a lasting monument in English 
literature; and their very paucity may serve as a warning 
against the prevailing sin of copious and indiscriminate 
productiveness, by which so many second-rate novelists of 
the present day exhaust their powers and drown a respect- 
able reputation in a flood of writing, which sinks in quality 
in proportion to the rise in quantity. 

How far the character and personal experiences of an 
author are revealed or disguised in his writings, is a question 
which has often been discussed. Bulwer once endeavoured, 
in a whimsical essay, to prove that men of letters are the 
only people whose characters are really ascertainable, because 
you may know them intimately by their works; but herein 
he merely touched upon the general truth or truism that 
society at large judges every man only by his public per- 
formances, and does not trouble itself at all about any 
one else. In the category of those who display in their 
writings their tastes and prejudices, their feelings and 
the special bent of their mind, we may certainly place 
Thackeray, who was a moralist and a satirist, very sensitive 
to the ills and follies of humanity, and impressionable in 
the highest degree. For such a man it was impossible 
to refrain from giving his opinions, his praise or his blame, 
in all that he wrote upon everything that interested him; 
and in portraying the society which surrounded him, he 
inevitably portrayed himself. He displayed as much as any 
writer the general complexion of his intellectual propensities 
and sympathies; and we can even trace in him the exist- 
ence of some of the minor human frailties which he was 
most apt to condemn, an unconscious tendency which is not 
altogether uncommon. But he is essentially a high-minded 
man of letters, acutely sensitive to absurdities, impatient of 
meanness, of affectation, and of ignominious admiration of 
trivial things; a resolute representative of the independent 
literary spirit, with a strong desire to see things as they 
are, and with the gift of describing them truthfully. He 
repudiated ‘the absurd outcry about neglected men of 
‘ genius ;’ and ina letter quoted by Mrs. Ritchie he writes : 

‘i have been earning my own bread with my own pen for near 


twenty years now, and sometimes very hardly too; but in the worst 
time, please God, never lost my own respect.’ 
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His delicacy of feeling comes out in a letter from the 
United States, where he was lecturing— 

‘ As for writing about this country, about Goshen, about the friends 
I have found here, and who are helping me to procure independence 
for my children, if I cut jokes upon them, may I choke on the 
instant ! ’— 


having probably in remembrance, as he wrote, Charles 
Dickens and the ‘ American Notes.’ 

On the other hand, he was not free from the defects of his 
qualities, mental and artistic, from the propensity to set 
points of character in violent relief, or from the somewhat 
unfair generalisation which grows out of the habit of draw- 
ing types and distributing colours for satirical effect. 

In regard to his religion, it appears to have been of the 
rationalistic eighteenth-century order in which moral ideas 
are entirely dominant, to the exclusion of the deeply 
spiritual modes of thought; and we may say of him, as of 
Carlyle, that his philosophy was more practical than pro- 
found. The subjoined quotation is from a letter to his 
daughter : 

‘What is right must always be right, before it was practised as well 
as after. And if such and such a commandment delivered by Moses 
was wrong, depend upon it, it was not delivered by God, and the 
whole question of complete inspiration goes at once. And the mis- 
fortune of dogmatic belief is that, the first principle granted that the 
book called the Bible is written under the direct dictation of God— 
for instance, that the Catholic Church is under the direct dictation ot 
God, and solely communicates with Him—that Quashimaboo is. the 
directly appointed priest of God, and so forth—pain, cruelty, persecu- 
tion, separation of dear relatives, follow as a matter of course... . 
Smith’s truth being established in Smith’s mind as the Divine one, 
persecution follows as a matter of course—martyrs have roasted over 
all Europe, over all God’s world, upon this dogma. To my mind 
Scripture only means a writing, and Bible means a book... . Every 
one of us in every part, book, circumstance of life, sees a different 
meaning and moral, and so it must be about religion. But we can all 
love each other and say “ Our Father.”’ 


This is true, stout-hearted, individualistic liberty of 
believing—an excellent thing and wholesome, though it by 
no means covers the whole ground, or meets all difficulties, 
The logical consequence is a strong distaste for theology, and 
no very high opinion of the priesthood, wherein we ma 
probably find the root of Thackeray’s proclivity, already 
mentioned, towards unmerited sarcasm upon the clergy. In 
the Introduction to ‘ Pendennis’ is a letter written from 
Spa, in which he says, ‘ They have got a Sunday service here 
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‘in an extinct gambling-house, and a clerical professor to 
‘ perform, whom you have to pay just like any other show- 
‘man who comes.’ It does not seem to have occurred to 
Thackeray that the turning of a gambling-house intoa place 
of prayer is no bad thing of itself, or that you have no more 
right to expect your religious services to be done for you 
in a foreign land without payment than your newspapers or 
novels. 

But these are blemishes or eccentricities which are only 
worth notice in a character of exceptional interest and a 
writer of great originality. Thackeray’s work had a distinct 
influence on the light literature of his generation, and pos- 
sibly also on its manners, for it is quite conceivable that one 
reason why his descriptions of snobbery and shams appear 
to us now overdrawn, may be that his trenchant blows at 
social idols did materially discredit the worship of them. 
His literary style had the usual following of imitators who 
caught his superficial form and missed the substance, as, 
for example, in the habit which arose of talking with warm- 
hearted familiarity of great eighteenth-century men, and 
parodying their conversation. It was easy enough to speak 
of Johnson as ‘Grand Old Samuel,’ and to hob-nob with 
Swift or Sterne, seeing that, like the lion’s part in ‘ Pyramus 
‘and Thisbe,’ ‘ you can do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
‘ roaring.’ 

Thackeray will always stand in the front rank of the very 
remarkable array of novelists who have illustrated the 
Victorian era; and this new edition is a fresh proof that his 
reputation is undiminished, and will long endure. 
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Art. VII.—Hqypt in the Nineteenth Century. By D. A. 
Cameron. London: 1898. 


M* CaMERON has had a fine opportunity. Napoleon’s 

invasion of Egypt; the rise and fortunes of Mehemet 
Ali; the dream of an Arabian Empire; the diplomatic 
struggle over Syria; the Overland Route and Suez Canal, 
and the inexorable logic of events which has obliged Great 
Britain, despite herself, ‘to plant a firm foot on the banks 
‘of the Nile;’ was there not a story here full of romantic 
incident and political significance waiting to be told in a 
clear and comprehensive manner? The delay in telling it 
has not been so much due to want of material, although the 
material is scattered and imperfect, as to another reason. 
The real significance and importance of the period has only 
been revealed by subsequent occurrences. The present 
affords the clue to the past. 

Mr. Cameron has taken the tide at the flood and has 
brought many useful qualifications to his task. He is not 
only well read in modern history and politics, but obviously 
familiar with the theatre of the actions he narrates. More~ 
over he is an Oriental scholar of acknowledged eminence, 
conversant with modern Oriental society, and therefore able 
to appreciate Oriental thought and expression at its proper 
value. And he has taken a broad view of his subject, having 
studied it in relation to larger issues, and displaying insight 
and acuteness in extracting and enforcing political lessons 
and principles of strategy—using that word in its widest 
sense. 

But the book is all the same disappointing. It is unequal, 
and Mr. Cameron’s sense of historical proportion is not 
always just. The reader’s mind is at times haunted by a 
sense of confusion. ‘ Egypt in the Nineteenth Century ’ 
should have been told at greater length. It is rather an 
epitome, particularly in the later chapters, than a history— 
and epitomes are apt to mislead. Perhaps Mr. Cameron 
may eventually expand this short volume, and do fuller 
justice to a theme he certainly appreciates. He would 
improve a work which in any case is a timely response to 
a distinct want, and will be read with interest by all who 
wish to follow up the gradual accomplishment of Mehemet 
Ali’s forebodings and Kinglake’s brilliant prophecy. 

To understand the exceptional position of the country 
which stands at the doors of the East and of the West, 
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we are compelled to take a rapid survey of the displacement 
of maritime commerce resulting from the discovery of the 
Cape route to India by the Portuguese. The diversion 
of trade was destined to contribute largely to the impo- 
verishment and decline of the Turkish Empire. Egypt and 
Venice, her close associate in the Red Sea and overland trade 
route, were more immediately sensitive to its consequences. 
While the cost of the stately mosques of the greater Mameluke 
Sultans had been defrayed from the transit tolls on the 
Eastern trade, out of the profits on its subsequent distribu- 
tion were raised the palaces along the Grand Canal. The 
merchant princes of Venice saw the dangers of the Cape 
route and attempted to avert the menace. Timber was 
floated and dragged across Egypt, and a Mameluke fleet, 
built by Venetian shipwrights at Suez, attempted, but 
without success, to drive the Portuguese out of Indian 
waters. it was left toa philosopher years after to suggest 
to Louis XIV. the re-diversion of Eastern trade to its 
old channel. Egypt was to be made a French emporium, 
and the French King was to seize what we should now 
eall the interior lines of communication with the East. 
Whether Leibnitz’s actual project was disinterred for Napo- 
leon or not seems uncertain. In effect he revived against 
the English, who had succeeded to their predominance in 
India, the project originally suggested and directed against 
the Dutch. The enterprise was by no means wild. As 
Nelson himself remarked, the invasion of India through 
Kgypt was not very difficult, and in India the French would 
have found powerful allies. 

Mr. Cameron’s relation of Napoleon’s expedition is 
succinct but perspicuous. The Mamelukes, that strange 
army of occupation originally organised by Saladin, had 
re-asserted virtual independence of the Porte since Selim’s 
days. They had become a military oligarchy, recruited by 
so-called slaves from Georgia or Circassia, who were in 
reality kidnapped apprentices to a warlike guild. Their 
character and equipment had remained as medieval as their 
mode of recruitment. The Beys opposed Napoleon in the 
same temper as their predecessors had encountered St. 
Louis. They had to meet modern organisation and modern 
weapons, and after giving Napoleon every possible strate- 
gical advantage, their fiery onset was shattered against the 
French infantry and artillery at Embabeh. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Cameron gives no account 
of the impression left on the native mind by the French 
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attempts to conciliate Moslem sentiment during their occu- 
pation. The theatricality inherent in the French Revolution 
was unrestrained by the vicinity of the Pyramids. Such 
curious antics were perhaps never played before or since. 
Their total failure was, at any rate, a useful lesson of * how 
‘not to do it.’ The pages of Abderrahman Gabarti and of 
Nakoula are a quaint revelation of the attitude of the 
natives, and furnish striking proof of the unfailing accuracy 
with which Easterns see through any play-acting on the 
part of their rulers. 

Napoleon’s plans were altered and the whole situation was 
modified by the battle of the Nile. The invasion of India 
was abandoned, and the Syrian campaign was undertaken 
more or less as a counsel of desperation. But Napoleon was 
destined at Acre to come at close quarters across the Power 
whose command of the sea had already frustrated his larger 

lans. 

‘ The military history of Egypt since the battle of the 
Nile is an accumulation of proofs that though Egypt geo- 
graphically forms part of one continent, and is linked on to 
another, yet that she is almost as much in the hands of the 
dominant naval Power in the Mediterranean as if she were 
an island. It may be objected that her eastern desert is no 
protection, and that she has been repeatedly invaded by 
land from the east by Persian, Macedonian, and Ottoman 
Turk in succession. The answer is that the existence of 
this eastern desert makes successful invasion hazardous, 
unless the command of the sea and of the line of communi- 
cations is first assured. 

The reinforcement and defence of Acre by Sir Sidney 
Smith was a gallant feat, but Napoleon’s generalship did 
not show to much advantage. The loss in the Syrian cam- 
paign was terrible: Napoleon brought back less than half 
his force to Cairo. 

Meanwhile the dilatory Turk had at length begun to 
move. It had taken him exactly a year to begin to dispute 
the presence of the French in Egypt. A fleet and army 
were in motion at last. The first attempt was not success- 
ful. A landing was effected at Aboukir, but the majority of 
the Turks were cut to pieces by Napoleon, the survivors 
escaping to the boats of Sir Sidney Smith’s ships. Among 
the rescued was the founder of a new dynasty. An 
Albanian by birth, a small trader and tax-collector by pro- 
fession, Mehemet Ali had joined the Capoudan’s force as 
second in command of a contingent of irregulars from his 
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native town of Cavala. Had it not been for the gig of 
H.M.S. Tiger, his career would have been closed at Aboukir. 
A bundle of newspapers furnished him by Smith determined 
Napoleon’s hasty return to France, where politics demanded 
his presence. Kléber was left in command, with instructions 
that authorised him conditionally to treat for the evacua- 
tion of Egypt. Meanwhile the lumbering Turkish army 
from Palestine was approaching Cairo. Sir Sidney Smith, 
a statesman as well as a sailor, saw at once that in spite of 
the embarrassments of the French it would be no easy task 
to dislodge a veteran army still numbering over 20,000 men. 
He met Kléber frankly halfway, and the convention of 
El Arish provided for the withdrawal of the French army 
with all the honours of war and at the expense of the 
Turks. The convention was repudiated, somewhat rashly, by 
Admiral Lord Keith. Kléber retaliated by attacking the 
Grand Vizier’s army. The Janissaries opposed sabres to 
musketry, and were swept away into the desert. Sir Sidney 
Smith was to be justified in the end, but after another 
year’s fighting and considerable risk. Had Kléber, indeed, 
not perished at the hand of an assassin, it would probably 
have cost England a much greater effort and heavier 
sacrifices to get back to the point where Smith’s diplomacy 
had placed her. Kléber was succeeded by the vain and 
incompetent ‘Abdullah’ Menou, for so this Moslem con- 
vert and ultra-republican general signed his bulletins. 
Abercromby had landed at Aboukir, but only after a sharp 
struggle, and it cost him several Pyrrhic victories to win his 
way across the fifteen miles of sand that separated Aboukir 
from the outskirts of Alexandria. The ‘ Slave-of-God’ 
Menou rescued the British forces from an awkward position. 
Against the advice of his staff he insisted on attacking 
Abercromby in his lines, and was defeated after desperate 
fighting. 

It was with the most motley collection of allies that Sir 
John Hely Hutchinson, Abercromby’s successor, advanced 
to the investment of Cairo after leaving a sufficient force to 
blockade Menou in Alexandria. The two rival Turkish 
armies were on the verge of blows, and the Mamelukes, 
who had slipped back from Upper Egypt, waited their 
opportunity with a watchful eye on the Turks. Hutchin- 
son’s firmness and skill were above all praise, and the terms 
of the evacuation were concluded before Baird’s Indian con- 
tingent that had marched across from Kosseir to Keneh 
and so down the Nile was fairly in sight. It is curious to 
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recollect that the future Duke of Wellington was much 
chagrined at not accompanying this expedition. 

The departure of the French and Hutchinson’s withdrawal 
left Egypt in a fine welter of confusion. The Turks, 
divided into several factions, aimed generally at restoring 
the Porte’s supremacy; the Albanians, among whom 
Mehemet Ali was rising into prominence, were mutinous ; 
the Mamelukes were determined to re-assert their indepen- 
dence. In such a confusion the strongest and _ boldest 
leader who fights for his own hand must emerge master of 
the situation. The intrigues, marches, countermarches, 
plots, and assassinations which ensued can be briefly dis- 
missed. The commandant of the Albanians was murdered. 
Succeeding to the command Mehemet Ali threw the weight 
of his Albanian corps first on one side, then on the other. 
At first he joined the Mamelukes to drive out the Turks, and 
then he turned on his allies and began the long struggle 
with them, which ended in the famous massacre in the Cairo 
citadel. The Porte treated him as it has so often treated an 
independent leader whom it cannot crush for the moment. 
Mehemet Ali was invested with the Pashalik and was 
named the Sultan’s representative. But he had to surrender 
his son Ibrahim as hostage for his good behaviour. And he 
had also begun a lifelong rivalry with one of the Sultan's 
agents, Khosrew, a Georgian slave by origin, who, after 
inciting the Sultan to attack Mehemet Ali in Syria, was 
destined as an octogenarian to take part in the Turkish 
councils which preceded the Crimean War. The Pasha’s 
position was still insecure, The disastrous British expedi- 
tion of 1807 assured it for him. 

Napoleon was now engaged with Russia. ‘he active 
French Ambassador, Sebastiani, thereupon persuaded the 
not unwilling Porte to create a diversion by moving across 
the Pruth. <A British naval demonstration at Constanti- 
nople was a failure, and an expedition to Egypt in alliance 
with the Mamelukes was decided. Mr. Cameron describes 
the expedition as a campaign merely intended to distract 
the Porte. The policy that dictated it had ulterior tenden- 
cies. Had the campaign been successful these would have 
certainly manifested themselves. ‘The expedition was mainly 
due to the suggestions of Colonel Missett, the consul in 
Alexandria, and the erection of Egypt into a protected state 
on the Indian model with the Mamelukes taking the place 
of an Indian Rajah, was undoubtedly Missett’s object, and 
one that found favour at home. Egypt was at that time 
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considered by the British Government as within the sphere 
of India, and there existed much enthusiasm in favour of 
the Mamelukes in London society. The officers of Hutchin- 
son’s force had been greatly impressed by the gallantry and 
bearing of the Beys in contrast with the rabble of Bashi- 
Bazooks composing the Turkish armies. But Missett’s views 
were forgotten when we scramblel out of Egypt. Things 
had changed since Hutchinson had left. Reeruiting from 
Cireassia had been stopped, Mehemet Ali had cleared the 
Delta of the dwindling Mamelukes, and Frazer’s expedition 
appeared in the light of a foreign invasion. It was as 
calamitous as Abercromby’s campaign had been glorious. 
Missett did his part in securing the peaceful surrender of 
Alexandria, but the force landed was wholly inadequate. 
The veterans of Maida were surprised, surrounded, and 
annihilated in two engagements near Rosetta. Frazer’s four 
thousand men were reduced by half, and English heads 
were stuck up on poles in the Ezbekieh garden in Cairo. 
Nothing was left but to treat with the Pasha, and the 
shrewd Albanian on his side was anxious above all to get 
Frazer out of the country. He knew our power, and showed 
himself pradent and moderate. But 


his position was 
immensely improved. 


He had won a campaign for Islam 
against Christians, and had expelled an infidel invader from 
Moslem soil. Aud he had in reality postponed a British 
occupation for eighty years. But it was not long before he 
found out that the reputation of a champion of Islam had 
its disadvantages. ‘The Porte summoned him to attack the 
Wabhabi fanatics in Arabia, and to put an end to the reign 
of terror in the Holy Cities. Confirmation in the Pashalik 
was held out as the reward of obedience. The task was 
serious. Under their great leader, Saoud, the Wahhabis 
had shown themselves masters in desert warfare. Their 
reduction meant discipline in the army and money in the 
treasury. Mehemet Ali set to work with energy. The 
army was purged of Bashi-Bazooks, and more amenable 
Turks, Soudanese or fellaheen took their places, though 
with his Albanian clansmen he dared not deal as yet. 
Drastic measures filled the Treasury. Tt was natural that 
ihe Beys should be mulcted. The next step was to seize 
on the administration of the religious endowments. The 
Ulema protested, but was not Mehemet Ali the representa- 
tive of the Caliph, and commissioned in a Holy War? 
Finally, all landholders were called upon to produce and 
prove their titles, and their title-deeds once produced were 
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destroyed. It must not be supposed that the change called 
in question the title-deeds of the fellaheen. Strictly speak- 
ing, the fellaheen had no title in the land at all, though 
custom allowed the serfs, as they virtually were, to transmit 
the plots they cultivated from father to son. The title- 
deeds in question were those of the multezim, who were 
not unlike the zemindars of Bengal before Lord Corn- 
wallis’s permanent settlement. The multezim, Mame- 
lukes or their delegates, enjoyed the right of collecting 
taxes over certain areas for their own profit, subject to a 
deduction, often nominal, which was a first charge in favour 
of the Sultan. The fellaheen were regarded by these 
zemindars as mere beasts of burden and cultivation. But 
the multezim as a rule only spoke Turkish, and actual 
dealings with the fellaheen went on through local head- 
men and Coptic scribes who were more or less in touch with 
the peasantry. As far, therefore, as the great body of 
cultivators were concerned, the change meant the substitu- 
tion of one set of middlemen for another, of Mehemet Ali’s 
mudirs for the agents of the Mamelukes. The change was 
destined to bring with it in the end an amelioration of their 
lot. But its immediate consequences were not in their 
favour. Mehemet Ali’s little finger was thicker than the 
loins of the Mamelukes. The new system of collecting the 
land tax was more rigorous because more organised and 
searching. There were added to it for the first time the 
horrors of conscription. Mameluke had only fought against 
Mameluke; the fellaheen, like the cattle who ploughed 
or turned the groaning water-wheels, had no concern 
in the ceaseless contests. But now the fellaheen were 
torn away from their beloved villages—and the one passion 
of the fellah is for his ‘ beled’—and despatched, usually in 
chains, to distant campaigns in Arabia, the Soudan, or 
Syria. Self-mutilation was the only possible refuge, and to 
‘ poison out an eye’ in order to escape conscription became 
a classic phrase in the Egyptian vernacular. 

Preparations went on apace, but a greater difficulty than 
the state of his troops or treasury tied the Pasha’s hands. 
The Mamelukes had an old score to settle with him, and he 
dared not divest himself of his army and expose himself to 
their vengeance. In such a predicament there is only one 
way of safety for an Oriental ruler. Mehemet Ali nerved 
himself for a wholesale slaughter. The Mamelukes were 
invited to witness the despatch of the troops. Their older 
leaders were dead, and they accepted the invitation in blind 
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self-confidence. Entrapped in a narrow steep path between 
high walls and overhanging roofs, they were shot down by 
the Albanians and new regulars. Such a policy to succeed 
must be radical, and the butchery was continued throughout 
Egypt. Except for a few hundred, who fled beyond the 
First Cataract into Dongola, and a few who took service 
with Mehemet Ali, the Mamelukes were wiped out. Hence- 
forth he was free to prosecute the Wahhabi war. It 
extended over seven years. While the Wahhabis kept to 
desert warfare the Pasha’s sons met with severe checks. 
But the newly amassed treasure at Cairo was profitably 
employed in detaching tribes from the Bedouin confederacy, 
and with the disappearance of Saoud the Wahhabis adopted 
less wary tactics. They committed the error of fortifying 
towns and challenging regular sieges. With the capture of 
Deraya the war came to an end. Not one stone was left on 
another in the birthplace of Wahhabism, and once more the 
Turk asserted his supremacy over the Arab. 

There was no rest for the troops of Mehemet Ali. Hardly 
was the Arabian campaign over before the Pasha cast his 
eyes on the Soudan. The monopoly of the caravan trade, 
the fabled gold of the south, and the prospect of an un- 
limited supply of Soudanese recruits had attracted his 
attention. The expedition was entrusted to Ismail Pasha, 
who had as yet enjoyed no opportunity of military distine- 
tion like his brothers, Toussoun and Ibrahim. Fortunately 
Ismail was accompanied by a French savant and by an 
American officer, both of whom left descriptions of the 
campaign. Caillaud’s ‘ Voyage 4 Meroé’ is a most interest- 
ing account of the Soudan at that time. The country was 
divided up among numerous petty chieftains or ‘ maliks,’ 
who were in a state of constant warfare with each other. 
Firearms had not penetrated the region, and the resistance 
offered was sporadic. Ismail’s advance was distinguished by 
easy triumphs and atrocious cruelty. Impalement—un- 
known amongst the Arabs or negroes—was practised whole- 
sale. Ismail himself reaped the reward of his abominations. 
He and his staff were enticed to a carouse at Shendy, and 
were burnt to death. 

As a commercial venture the conquest was a disappoint- 
ment. The Soudan became a drain of men and money on 
Egypt. Nor was it justified by the introduction of civilisa- 
tion. These wild territories became a vast field for slave- 
hunting razzias, the prohibition of which in 1838 was 
but a mockery, and even when at length the razzias were 
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confined to dark corners, the atrocious misrule and corruption 
of the Turco-Egyptian officials continued to desolate the 
land. The heroic efforts of Baker and Gordon only brought 
partial alleviation, and the domination of the Baggaras 
has by no means effaced the bitter memories of Egyptian 
rule. It is not without reason that the Dervish Emirs 
represented the Anglo-Egyptian officers as Turks, and 
appealed to the detestation in which the Soudanese held 
their former rulers. 

But Mehemet Ali was shortly to appear upon a larger 
scene. The troubles of the Turkish Empire made the un- 
disputed ruler of Egypt and master of an Oriental army 
drilled on modern principles a factor in European polities. 

In 1821 the Greek Revolution broke out, and for some 
three years it looked as if the Greeks would win their inde- 
pendence single-handed. The appearance of the disciplined 
army, with which the Pasha of Egypt responded to the 
Sultan’s appeal, turned the scale against them. The New 
Model differed from the forces with which Toussoun had 
started on the Wahhabi campaign. The Bashi-Bazooks had 
disappeared ; even the Albanian corps had been got rid of; 
the ranks were filled with Soudanese and Egyptians, 
leavened with Turks, while the officers were mostly Turks 
or Circassians. And in Joseph Séve, better known as 
Suleiman Pasha, a Frenchman of splendid courage and of 
something like genius, who had fought at Waterloo, Ibrahim 
had found an efficient chief of the staff. The Turks were 
vainly besieging Missolonghi, where Byron had died two 
years before, when Ibrahim appeared in 1826 with his trained 
fighting machine and artillery. Missolonghi surrendered, 
but Ibrahim, exasperated by guerilla warfare, determined 
to deal with the Morea in the true Oriental fashion by 
turning it into a wilderness and selling the population as 
slaves in Alexandria. This was too much for English senti- 
ment, and Ibrahim was warned. But the counsels of the 
English Government were distracted. On the one hand, 
we wanted to save Greece from Turkey; on the other, we 
wanted to avoid weakening Turkey, so as to save Turkey 
from Russia. The opposing tendencies came to light for 
the first time, which, from that day to this, have confused 
our statesmanship—popular sympathy with the nationalities 
she oppressed and political solicitude for Turkey’s integrity. 

Meanwhile the allied squadrons had anchored among the 
Turco-Egyptian fleet at Navarino. It was putting the 
match too near the powder. The Greeks owed to Navarino 
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the liberation of the Morea two years afterwards. Metter- 
nich, who spoke of the battle as an ‘ assassination,’ voiced 
the politicians who foresaw the aggrandisement of Russia. 
Their foresight was justified. Next year Russia invaded 
Turkey, and the Treaty of Adrianople allowed her, and not 
collective Europe, to appear as liberator of the young 
nationalities. 

Ibrahim Pasha had looked on at the battle of Navarino 
with comparative complacency. There are wheels within 
wheels in Oriental politics. Ibrahim’s army was safe on 
shore. It was the Turkish division of the fleet, the more 
powerful of the two, that suffered most severely, and 
Ibrahim had ascertained that the Turks meditated a stroke 
of statecraft. His squadron and himself were to have been 
carried off to Constantinople after the war by the Turkish 
vessels. Mehemet Ali was a useful vassal, but he had 
become too powerful. 

When Ibrahim returned to Egypt he found his father 
brooding over the wrongs he had received from the Porte, 
and meditating independence. The moment was propitious. 
Turkey was reeling under the blows dealt her by Russia ; it 
was only four years since, in Stratford Canning’s words, 
‘the Sea of Marmora was mottled with the dead bodies of 
‘ the Janissaries;’ and no new organisation had taken the 
place of this famous corps. Mehemet Ali’s vanity had 
been flattered by a suggestion that he should assist the 
French in Algeria. The cotton which he had forced the 
fellaheen to grow at M. Jumel’s suggestion had brought 
him unexpected wealth. To onlookers he seemed to have 
Aladdin’s lamp in his keeping. Syria afforded the pretext 
of a quarrel which need not appear directed against the 
Commander of the Faithful in the first instance, and the 
disaffection in Syria revived the vision of that Arabian 
Empire which for a short time had been a reality under the 
most brilliant of the Mamelukes, Ali Bey, not a century 
before. 

Accordingly, in 1831, Mehemet Ali moved against the 
Pasha of Acre, Abdullah, who had been sheltering refugees 
from the Egyptian conscription at the instigation of the 
Grand Vizier, Khosrew. 

Acre was once more besieged. Ibrahim Pasha marched 
straight upon it, not only as sheltering Abdullah but as the 
key of Syria. South of Acre there is no port along the 
Palestine coast where there is safe landing and stores and 
artillery can be disembarked. Jaffa is a more open road- 
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stead where landing at all is impossible except in the 
calmest weather. Moreover, an army, whether marching 
along the coast route or turning away from it between the 
two Lebanon ranges, is equally commanded from the old 
fortress. But this time the besiegers had the command of 
the sea, and there was no hostile squadron to interfere, as 
in the case of Napoleon, with the landing of their ordnance. 
Moreover, unlike Napoleon, Ibrahim was welcomed as a 
deliverer. Mehemet Ali’s diplomacy had also been at work. 
He had formed alliances with the Lebanon chieftains and 
incited Moslem sentiment against a reforming Sultan. Acre 
nevertheless was stoutly defended, and Ibrahim was not 
master of Acre and Damascus till the middle of 1832. The 
Porte had now made up its mind. A firman was issued de- 
posing Mehemet Ali. There was no longer any pretext on 
either side of the war being a local dispute between rival 
Pashas. Sultan Mahmoud and Mehemet Ali were face to 
face. Near Aleppo the Turkish troops and Mehemet Ali’s 
New Model came into collision. At Homs and at Beylan the 
Turks were badly beaten. The fellaheen troops of Egypt, 
drilled and well led, had triumphed over their secular 
oppressors. But a more desperate encounter awaited Ibra- 
him. He had advanced through the old Cilician gates in 
the autumn, blowing up the rocks to let his camels through 
the pass which a more famous conqueror from the same 
Albanian country as himself had penetrated to overthrow 
the Persian Empire. Next winter found him in an exposed 
position at Konieh surrounded by a superior Turkish force. 
His military qualities and those of his French Chief of the 
Staff converted a doubtful struggle into a splendid victory. 
A fortnight afterwards the Egyptian army was encamped 
within a hundred miles of the Golden Horn. Mr, Cameron 
graphically sums up the campaign :— 

‘The Egyptian had defeated the Turk in three pitched battles 
against odds, had out-fought him, out-marched him, out-maneuvred 
him and taken him captive. Yet such is the paradox inherent in 
the land of Egypt, that all this time a Turkish Bashi-Bazook would be 
going from village to village, flogging the fellaheen, and sending them 
in gangs, like flocks of sheep, to learn how to conquer his countrymen.’ 

No wonder that there was consternation among the 
Ambassadors in Constantinople, and that Mehemet Ali 
bulked as a colossus before Europe--with the exception of 
one man, who was quietly taking his measure. But Palmer- 
ston was out of office. Mehemet Ali’s success had not been 
viewed with good-will in England. The policy of both 
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parties had been expressed by Wellington in 1830. ‘Our 
‘object is a permanent one—viz., to keep the Pasha in 
‘ a state of obedience and subordination tothe Sultan.’ But 
nothing had been done at this stage to give effect to that 
policy. The Sultan in desperation clutched at Russian 
protection, and Russian troops were landed on the Bosphorus 
to warn off Ibrahim. The danger of a Sultan in Russian 
tutelage drew England and France together, and mainly 
through the pressure of the French at Constantinople 
(though at the same time France encouraged Mehemet Ali 
in Alexandria), Mahmoud revoked the firman of outlawry. 
Mehemet Ali was confirmed in the government of Syria and 
of Egypt. 

He was now at the zenith of his power and prestige. The 
rest of his story is a steady decline. His ambition grew 
to know no bounds, and the strain of maintaining his 
position revealed its artificial basis, and cost him his newer 
conquests in the end. Egypt was exhausted: the methods 
by which Egypt had been squeezed to supply his monstrous 
naval and military armaments were now applied to Syria. 
Mehemet Ali knew no other means of governing or of tax- 
collecting than the courbash, and the courbash was not 
indigenous in Syria. Now, the settlement by which he was 
put in possession of Syria was by no means generally 
acceptable to the European Powers. It could only be justi- 
fied by success and by tranquillity. Otherwise awkward 
questions would certainly be raised, and Palmerston, who 
became Foreign Secretary in 1835, had not forgiven Ibra- 
him’s cruelties in the Morea and was indisposed to believe 
in the new dynasty. Conscription, disarmament, the whole- 
sale requisitioning of horses for the army, forced cultiva- 
tion, and the courbash, soon set the Lebanon in a blaze. 
There were fierce outbreaks in 1834 and 1836. They were 
sternly repressed, but the growing discontent continued to 
be fomented by the Sultan’s agents. Meanwhile Mehemet 
Ali’s prudence was deserting him. He talked openly of 
repudiating the Sultan’s suzerainty. 

Both Sultan and vassal prepared for war. The latter 
struck the first blow. But the victory of Nezib in 1839 was 
the last of his triumphs. The new army which Mahmoud 
had taken such pains to organise was only half trained, and 
among its European instructors who shared in the rout was 
Von Moltke. Nor was Mehemet Ali’s advantage confined 
to the land. The Turkish admiral, fearing for his life if 
he returned to Constantinople, determined on an act of 
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treachery that would ingratiate him with the victorious 
ruler of Egypt. He took the Turkish fleet, with some 20,000 
men aboard, to Alexandria, and surrendered it to Mehemet 
Ali. 

It was time to intervene, unless the Turkish Empire were 
to break up. Palmerston determined to carry out Welling- 
ton’s policy and to reduce the apparently invincible Pasha 
to ‘a state of obedience and subordination to the Sultan.’ 
The difficulties seemed formidable, but Palmerston’s diag- 
nosis of the diplomatic situation was unerring. Actual 
intervention on Egyptian soil was an idea he scouted. 
Missett would have found no favour for his plans with the 
new Foreign Secretary. Having reluctantly acquiesced in 
the overland route Palmerston only desired, as far as that 
route were concerned, to see that decent order and protection 
for English travellers existed in Egypt. It would be as 
ridiculous, he put it, to think of acquiring Egypt, as it 
would be for a man with a town house and estate in York- 
shire to buy up the country between, provided roads and 
inns were decent. But Palmerston had a weapon ready to 
his hand of which he knew the use. The lessons of the 
battle of the Nile and of the earlier siege of Acre had not 
been thrown away upon a survivor of the struggle with 
Napoleon. A British squadron was to compel the evacua- 
tion of Syria. Whatever criticism the principles of his 
policy may now excite, no praise is too great for the vigour 
and clearness of vision with which Palmerston carried it 
through. France had now dropped the mask, and was 
openly encouraging and supporting the Pasha. Russia de- 
sired to keep the Sultan in tutelage. But she could not 
regard with equanimity the consolidation of a new Moslem 
Empire, which had shown itself specially hostile to her. 
Moslem opinion regarded Mehemet Ali as a true champion, 
and looked with deep suspicion upon a reforming Sultan, who 
had taken refuge with Russia. 'The central Powers of Europe 
were also alarmed for the integrity of Turkey and the 
balance of power. The result was the Convention of July 
1840, ‘pour la pacification du Levant,’ to which Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia subscribed. Assured 
of their support, Abd-ul-Medjid delivered an ultimatum to 
his vassal. Mehemet Ali was to abandon Syria, but he was 
offered the hereditary Pashalik of Egypt for himself and for 
his family. 

Relying on French support, Mehemet Ali attempted to 
gain time and prevaricated. But, though France actually 
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threatened the Sultan with war, her support was a broken 
reed, as the Pasha afterwards bitterly complained. Palmer- 
ston was contident that the French would run no risks. He 
had no hesitation about mincing matters, and wrote to Paris 
in his jauntiest manner. 

‘Tell M. Thiers, he said, ‘that if France throws down the 
gauntlet we shall not refuse to pick it up; and that if she begins a war, 
she will toa certainty lose her ships, colonies, and commerce before she 
sees the end of it; that ber army in Algeria will cease to give her 
anxiety, and that Mehemet Ali will just be chucked into the Nile. It 
would certainly be a good thing if he could be got rid of altogether, yet 
that is improbable, for he will give in long before matters come to such 
a point. We do not want to oust him from Egypt if he is content to 
spend the rest of his days there as a faithful servant.’ 

Prevarication on the part of Mehemet Ali was not ad- 
mitted, and he was forced to show his hand. Ibrahim, who 
was at Damascus, prepared to march north, and issued a 
proclamation stating that the French were coming to his 
assistance. But the arrival of a British squadron, threaten- 
ing to cut in two his long line of communications between 
the mountains or desert on one side and the sea on the other, 
obliged him to fall back. The invention of steam, moreover, 
had increased the mobility of the naval force. At the same 
time a general rising of the disillusioned Syrian population 
hampered the Egyptian army. A landing was effected near 
Beyrout,and the allies determined to strike bodly and to attack 
Ibrahim in his strong position in the Lebanon. Sir Charles 
Napier was the soul of the allied forces, and was thoroughly 
in his element. 

‘It was rather a new occurrence,’ he wrote, ‘ for a British commodore 

to be on the top of Mount Lebanon commanding a Turkish army and 
preparing to fight a battle that would decide the fate of Syria; but 
the very novelty was exciting to a degree.’ 
Ibrahim was outgeneralled. The Turks displayed desperate 
bravery in storming the heights of Kalaat Meidan, and once 
more established their prestige over the Egyptian troops 
who had so strangely beaten them at Konieh and Nezib. 
But Acre was held to be the decisive point. Again the 
struggle for the command of the road between Asia Minor 
and Egypt centred round its walls. And Acre fell once 
more into the hands of a British squadron. 

Ibrahim was in full retreat. He had received no support 
from the sea. The Egyptian fleet was formidable on paper, 
and there was the betrayed Turkish fleet in the harbour of 
Alexandria as well. But the Turkish sailors refused to side 
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with their Admiral, and the Egyptian vessels were busy 
guarding this awkward reinforcement. The end was draw- 
ing near. Dramatic fitness required the coup de grdce 
to be delivered by the representative of the Naval Power 
who had done so much in his own person to shatter the 
imposing edifice of Mehemet Ali’s empire. Napier arrived 
before Alexandria and found the Pasha in his palace at 
Ras-el-Teen with his heart torn with doubts of Ibrahim’s 
loyalty. His star was sinking, it was believed in the East 
that his luck was gone, and the old man was left almost 
deserted, while a furious storm of wind shook the very walls 
of his palace. Napier went straight to the point on his 
own authority, like his predecessor, Sir Sidney Smith. He 
offered the Pasha the alternative of a bombardment, or 
of confirmation in the Pashalik of Egypt with an assured 
retreat for Ibrahim’s army from Syria. Mebemet Ali bowed 
to the inevitable, and Palmerston secured the substantial 
ratification of Napier’s terms which the diplomatists of 
Europe repudiated as too handsome. 

Mehemet Ali had eight years more to live, but he had 
ceased to be a direct concern to the Chanceries of Europe. 
The improvements in the overland route, accelerated by the 
digging of the Mahmoudieh Canal, nevertheless brought 
Egypt day by day into closer connexion with Europe, and 
made it impossible that anarchy and confusion should ever 
be tolerated on the Nile. 

But how different was the Egypt of 1849 from the Egypt of 
1800! It is sufficient to read any of the travellers at the 
close of the last century and then turn to Bowring or Senior 
to be conscious of a new epoch. The change is the measure 
of Mehemet Ali’s genius, for, barbarian as he was, Sir 
Alfred Milner is right in calling him ‘a barbarian of genius.’ 
Mr. Cameron does him scant justice. We seem to hear 
echoes of Gabarti in his summing up. Mehemet Ali was 
an extraordinary vivifying power, yet, as that power was 
undisciplined, no wonder that its efforts were often in- 
fructuous. It is true that he looked upon Egypt as his 
estate, but he meant to make it a model estate, and to 
acquire himself the necessary knowledge for transforming it. 
To attribute to him humanitarian ideas, which he sometimes 
aired in later life for the benefit of Frankish visitors, is absurd 
and unhistorical. He had not the French Henry’s desire to 
see a fowl in every peasant’s pot, nor cloudy aspirations for 
his people’s future such as worked in Peter the Great’s brain. 
But he recognised and accepted the necessity of Western 
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civilisation. It is enormously to his credit that, considering 
his origin, he saw this clearly, and had both the courage 
and ability to enforce his opinions. He insisted on tolera- 
tion, and was tolerant himself. The first printing press was 
set up by his orders in Cairo, and he had the Koran printed 
for the first time in history. Unlike his contemporary 
reformer, Mahmoud, he was not discouraged by reverses, 
but was always learning and anxious to learn till the end of 
his life. It was not till after forty he learnt to read, and 
still later he painfully set himself to acquire a smattering of 
French. 

Naturally he made many mistakes. He was in too great 
a hurry. The Oriental mind is haunted with the conception 
of the magician’s wand; any idea of the slow processes of 
evolution is foreign to it. ‘ Earnest, impatient, ambitious, 
‘ desirous of seeing immediate results.’ Sir John Bowring, 
no over-friendly critic, described Mehemet Ali in his 
masterly report: ‘ He scarcely allows time for the thoughtful 
‘laying down of those foundations on which he would fain 
* raise a noble superstructure.” What he achieved appears 
the more remarkable when it is borne in mind that he 
started with no lieutenants or trained staff of any kind. 
He eventually attracted some able and devoted Frenchmen 
to his service—Clot Bey, Mougil, Linant, and Cérisy—and 
surrounded himself with intelligent Armenian clerks, such 
as Boghos, Stephan, and Hekekyan. But he began alone, 
and in Egypt itself he found no support whatever. There 
was no material in the country. The Turks Mehemet Ali 
held in contempt. They were only suited for drill-sergeants. 
The fellaheen were what Amrou the Conqueror described 
them, ‘ Bees, always toiling, toiling for others, not them- 
‘selves.’ They had no idea beyond working the shadoof 
and avoiding the courbash. But Mekemet Ali determined 
to make material out of the Egyptians themselves. It takes 
longer to form administrators than to drill Soudanese and 
fellaheen into soldiers. Mehemet Ali went about the two 
tasks in much the same way. Schools were built to order, 
like barracks, and were filled like barracks. Children were 
torn away from their parents, and were driven into the 
schools literally at the point of the bayonet, and there 
kept under lock and key. He wanted functionaries such 
as could be obtained in Europe, and he accomplished a 
signal but unnoticed revolution at one blow by putting all 
his employés into European dress. You do not make a 
European out of an Oriental by putting him into Western 
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dress, but you do much, all the same, to de-orientalise him. 
Naturally enough, the results of Mehemet Ali’s educational 
forcing-houses were curious. None the less, he implanted 
European education in the country. 

His intelligence was more practical in regard to agricul- 
ture and public works. Mehemet Ali’s way of dealing with 
the land and with title-deeds has already been recounted in 
connexion with the Wahhabi expedition. It remained the 
same throughout. There was no improvement in the posi- 
tion of the fellaheen, to whose burdens, it may be repeated, 
was added the misery of the conscription. ‘They were re- 
garded as the Pasha’s serfs. All produce was a monopoly, 
and the peasantry were obliged to surrender the harvests 
they had gathered in return for such a nominal price as the 
Pasha’s agents might or might not dole out. He himself was 
the universal merchant, and as often as not was handsomely 
fleeced by the foreign brokers through whom he dealt. 
Agriculture made progress all the same, apart from the 
masterful introduction of new crops. In Egypt agriculture 
and water are synonymous, and the Pasha used the corvée 
intelligently on canals which still benefit the country, though 
the corvée system itself was, of course, both wasteful and 
cruel. The Mahmoudieh Canal from Alexandria to Atfeh 
was scraped out in twelve months by the naked hands of the 
fellaheen, of whom some twenty thousand perished. Origi- 
nally suggested by an English trader, this important canal 
not only irrigated adjoining tracts, but assured the water 
supply of Alexandria and gave water transit from Alexandria 
to Cairo. The great central canal of the Delta was also 
Mehemet Ali’s work. His imagination was capable of 
grasping still greater schemes. He welcomed the idea of 
the Barrage without hesitation, and laid the first stone of 
its structure. It was a natural enough incident that he 
was with difficulty prevented from using the stones of the 
Great Pyramid for the Barrage. 

Unfortunately, Mehemet Ali failed to realise that Egypt 
is a purely agricultural country. It did not occur to him, 
as it has not occurred to many Protectionists since who have 
less excuse, that certain industries are only possible under 
certain conditions. It seemed as easy to him to establish 
industries as to call out the corvée to scrape a canal. Iron 
factories, spinning jennies, carpet factories, cloth factories, 
&c., were set up right and left, and an army of men was told 
off for their construction. Such of the factories as got to 
work at all competed in trying which could produce most 
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cheaply and spend least upon renewals and repairs. The 
net result was waste and loss, and the withdrawal from 
agriculture of thousands of persons who would have been 
more profitably occupied in the fields. 

But it is not worth mentioning this gap caused in the 
ranks of productive labour with the enormous drain on the 
population caused by Mehemet Ali’s colossal armaments. 
It was the expenditure on his overgrown military and naval 
establishments that led to the exactions in Syria, and super- 
induced the financial gloom and failure of his closing years. 
His army numbered some 200,000 men during the period 
from 1830 to 1840, without counting in the navy. The 
total population of Egypt at that time probably did not 
exceed, if it reached, three millions. With a population 
more than three times as large, Egypt now supports an 
army of 18,000 men, and naval conscription is reduced to 
the demands of a single vessel. 

Ibrahim had died during his father’s dotage, and 
Mehemet Ali was succeeded by Abbas. His short reign was 
unimportant. Abbas entered into no foreign entanglements. 
It is a note of the dynasty that each successive Khedive 
attempts to reverse his predecessor’s actions as much as 
possible. Mehemet Ali had revelled in foreign intrigues 
and complications ; Abbas strictly eschewed them. Mehemet 
Ali had been eager for the society of foreigners, and jealous 
of the good opinion of visitors, whom he was at pains to 
cajole. Abbas avoided such intruders, and lived the life of 
a Turk of the old school, being as retired and taciturn as his 
father had been expansive. In the former reign the land 
had been covered with schools and factories. Abbas shut 
them up. The army of 200,000 men, with which he hiniself 
had fought in Syria, was cut down to 60,000 by the new 
Pasha, and Egypt was filled with the complaints of dis- 
charged and starving officers. 

But Egypt could not escape foreign influence altogether, 
and Abbas, chiefly owing to the political vicissitudes of 
France, was more or less under English influence, which 
was directed towards the development of the principal 
English interest in Egypt, the improvement of the overland 
route. The construction of the railway from Alexandria to 
Cairo was a great step in advance. 

To the taciturn Abbas there naturally succeeded a 
vivacious expansive Pasha in Said, who courted the society 
of foreigners, and was French in all his tastes and 
sympathies. Abbas had been a conservative Turk; Said 
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had picked up some liberal ideas with his French education. 
It must be remembered to his credit that the fellaheen were 
first acknowledged as freeholders under his famous Land 
Law. The importation of slaves into Egypt was also 
forbidden, as well as internal trafficking in slaves. But 
Said was vain. He believed in one-man government, was 
fitful and intermittent, and thorough in nothing, and his 
fitfulness in the end handed over the birthright of Egypt to 
foreigners, and Jaid the foundation of the Egyptian debt. 
The whole interest of his reign centred in the rivalry of 
English and French influence, the struggle between the 
overland route and the maritime canal. 

Suggestions of the overland route had come from the 
competitors of the old Levant Company, whose trade passed 
vid Aleppo to the Persian Gulf. Mehemet Ali had viewed 
its inception with anything but favour. He did not want 
foreigners to cut into his valuable monopoly of the coffee 
trade in the Red Sea. An offer of alliance against the 
Wabhabi pirates made by the Indian Government during 
the Arabian war was firmly refused. Mehemet Ali wanted 
no entanglement with us, and no foreign ships in the Red 
Sea. ‘The great fish swallow the small,’ he said to 
Burckhardt at the time, ‘and Egypt is necessary to 
‘ England for supplying corn to Malta and Gibraltar... . 
‘England must some day take Egypt as her share of the 
* Turkish Empire.’ 

Circumstances were too strong for him. In the end he 
had to give way to the persistency of Waghorn, and to 
learn that his interest lay in protecting English travellers. 
The general application of steam to the mercantile marine 
decided the question. Steamers were seen on the Nile, and 
in 1840 regular lines of steamships running in connexion 
with each other, and under contract to H.M. Government, 
were established in the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 

Technical objections, which had been urged against the 
canal by more than one expert commission, were now to 
give way before the boundless optimism and perseverance of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Inno sense a great engineer, Lesseps 
was a diplomatist of rare persuasion, and had an unlimited 
belief in his own star. The disregard for engineering and 
financial considerations, which brought him to such grief at 
Panama, were got over in Egypt by Said and Ismail. He 
not only drew on them for funds, but for forced labour as 
well. The mortality and amount of human suffering among 
the fellaheen, who largely contributed to remove the sand, 
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unprovided with tools or baskets by Lesseps, was prodigious. 
Lesseps had a personal ascendency over Said, whom he had 
known as a boy, and a combination of circumstances told in 
his favour. Palmerston’s objections to the canal did not 
command the unanimous support of English opinion by any 
means. Powerful interests, like the East India Company, 
took the other side. Moreover, the French were our allies 
in the Crimea, and this weakened our opposition to a 
scheme so warmly patronised at the Tuileries. Lesseps 
assured the Pasha that the canal would render him inde- 
pendent both of the Porte and of England, and would cost 
him nothing, as it would be made entirely with French 
capital. Nevertheless, the English Consul-General made a 
stand, and insisted at least on the prior completion of the 
railway to Suez. Exposed to pressure on all sides, Said 
took refuge in the comic expedient of aimless journeys up 
and down the country. Lesseps gave chase, ran him down, 
and obtained his signature to the concession in 1856. Two 
years later the Porte ratified it. But it was not long before 
Egypt was called upon to make sacrifices for the enterprise 
that was to have cost her nothing, and had already cost her 
many lives. In 1864 the undertaking would have been 
bankrupt but for the monstrous award of Napoleon III., to 
whom the alleged short supply of forced labour had been 
referred. From first to last the canal cost Egypt sixteen 
millions in hard money alone. 

Not only by the canal concession, but in many other 
ways, Said succeeded before his death in 1863 in bringing 
Egypt steadily under European influence. The railways 
were pushed on, a concession for a foreign bank was 
accorded, foreign capital was encouraged, and the first 
foreign loan was contracted. Egypt was destined to enter 
on a new phase of her history, to become a bondholder’s 
estate. Everything was preparing for the extraordinary 
orgy which was ushered in by Ismail’s accession. Said had 
shown him how to pledge the future for the extravagance 
of the moment, and the money that now poured into the 
country owing to the extraordinary rise in the price of 
cotton, brought about by the civil war in the United States, 
might have turned a sounder head. 

Looked at now, Ismail appears a pinchbeck Haroun 
Alraschid. But for years he imposed on Europe, and he 
certainly impressed the Oriental imagination. It is pro- 
bable that he inspired more fear at Constantinople than his 
warrior father, Ibrahim. 
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The story of his extravagance is almost incredible. 
Figures are not eloquent enough. In twelve years he 
extracted more than eighty million pounds out of the fella- 
heen in taxes. He borrowed eighty millions from abroad 
in the same period, of which he may have received fifty 
millions in hard cash. The loans were ostensibly contracted 
for public works. Sir Alfred Milner has estimated that 
10 per cent. of the borrowed money may have been profitably 
laid out. The railways were extended, Upper Egypt was 
dotted with sugar factories, most of them doomed to 
failure, and certain roads and gardens were made about 
Cairo. The rest went in purchasing a change in the law of 
succession and a new title, in disastrous Abyssinian cam- 
paigas, in multiplying shoddy palaces, and in personal 
extravagance which combined Oriental profusion with the 
worst taste of the Second Empire. Useless works engaged 
the corvée, the fellaheen were evicted from vast tracts, 
which became ill-managed estates, and their crops, cattle, 
and even seed, were taken from them by the tax-gatherers, 
so that they died in hundreds when a low Nile afflicted the 
land. The only persons who flourished in Ismail’s time 
were foreign speculators and adventurers of the shadiest 
description. Egypt became their happy hunting-ground. 

At last their grand patron was driven to defeud himself 
against the concession-mongers. It was all very well for 
the ordinary European to find no redress in the native 
courts against a native debtor. This was fairly counter- 
balanced by the consular courts denying redress against 
Europeans to native suitors. But it was different in the 
ease of the Khedive himself, the new title by which the 
Pasha was now known, and for which, contemptuous as it 
really was, handsome consideration had been paid at Con- 
stantinople. The European who could manufacture a claim 
against Ismail was sure of diplomatic support, more than 
sure if he were French, and Ismail had to pay through the 
nose when a consul-general appeared upon the scene. But 
if he had a claim against a defaulting foreign contractor 
Ismail had no means of enforcing it. He therefore lent an 
ear to Nubar Pasha, and accepted the institution of the 
Mixed Tribunals for adjudging civil cases between natives 
and foreigners. Ismail intended to use the new tribunals 
against the foreign swindler. le was far from intending 
that they should be used against himself. But once the 
Powers had assented to their establishment, they meant to 
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see the international courts respected. His eventual re- 
pudiation of their jurisdiction precipitated Ismail’s fall. 

In the meantime it was becoming increasingly difficult 
for the Khedive to meet his constantly increasing obliga- 
tions. ‘The price of cotton fell after the conclusion of the 
American war as rapidly as it had risen, and there was 
less response from the impoverished people to the courbash. 
The famous—or, rather, infamous—Mufettish, Ismail Pasha 
Sadeek, was appointed Finance Minister in 1868 to give a 
new turn to the screw. The courbash was laid on more 
actively than ever, and before long the strict enforcement 
by the Mixed Tribunals of debts due to foreigners by an 
agricultural population who lived on borrowing and were 
used to settle their debts by haggling, aggravated the misery 
of the fellaheen, and led to that universal despair which was 
to give strength and significance to the Arabist revolt. It 
was no uncommon procedure for the Levantine money- 
lender to accompany the tax-collector into the provinces 
with a chest of money. He paid the taxes of the assembled 
and destitute fellaheen, who in return were obliged, then 
and there, to give mortgages on their crops or holdings. 

The desperate state of the country and of the Khedive’s 
finances became gradually known, and at last [Ismail was 
obliged to part with his only remaining asset—the shares in 
the Suez Canal, originally subscribed for by Said. Of course, 
they had not remained unpledged. The coupons had been 
detached up to 1894 for a debt due to the canal itself. 
Lord Beaconsfield stepped in and bought the shares, and 
Egypt lost her last claim in the vast profits of the enterprise 
on which she had lavished so much life and money. The 
price paid for Ismail’s shares was 4,000,000/. sterling. They 
are now worth 20,000,0001. sterling, and yield an income 
which should amount before long to a quarter of a million. 

This last act opened the eyes of the bondholders. It was 
clearly necessary that the situation should be examined, and 
that the Khedive should be subjected to some financial 
restriction. Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert were deputed to 
Egypt on behalf of the foreign creditors. It was very 
difficult to arrive even at the approximate truth. The 
accounts were in a wild confusion, and the man who knew 
most knew too much—for Ismail’s purposes. The Mufet- 
tish was arrested at Ghezireh Palace, nominally exiled to 
Dongola, and made away with en route. 

The great mass of the debt was now unified. A dual 
financial control was moreover established, and four com- 
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missioners were appointed to constitute a caisse for re- 
ceiving the interest due to the bondholders. It was 
characteristic that the English Government entered into 
these arrangements tardily and with reluctance. Ministers 
were, above all, anxious not to have any ‘ Egyptian Question,’ 
and thought by declining it in words that they could divest 
themselves of any responsibility for Egypt in fact. The 
spectacle was destined to be repeated under more tragic 
circumstances later on. The Goschen and Joubert arrange- 
ment was not destined to last long. It seemed reasonable 
on the figures supplied. But the whole truth was not put 
before the bondholders’ representatives, and the arrange- 
ment proved too severe for the country. A low Nile and 
famine completed the breakdown. It was impossible to 
extract blood from a stone. More information still was 
therefore necessary, and information of a much fuller cha- 
racter in every direction. The administration itself had to 
be investigated. After much struggling and under severe 
threats, Ismail was obliged next year to authorise an inde- 
pendent Commission of Inquiry. He had good reason to 
dread that the commissioners might report that no improve- 
ment was possible while the Khedive remained at the head 
of affairs. The waste, extravagance, and wholesale torture 
of the peasantry revealed by the Report made a deep im- 
pression on Europe. Ismail was obliged to disgorge the 
estates he had mostly seized from the fellaheen. Public 
opinion in Europe remained dissatisfied. Ismail deter- 
mined to save himself by high comedy. He suddenly 
accepted the principle of ministerial responsibility: Egypt 
was to become constitutional; the finest sentiments were on 
Ismail’s lips, and a new era was to dawn! Europe could 
not refuse its sympathy. But the second act of the comedy 
was to be played. Ismail was busy fomenting a ‘spon- 
‘taneous’ outburst of Moslem feeling against the foreign 
and Christian element in the constitutional Ministry. In 
order to make the show more impressive, the army was to 
join in the demonstration. The Ministers were mobbed, 
and Ismail, appearing on the scene, quelled the tumult 
which he himself had instigated. 

It looked for a moment as if he would defy Europe with 
success. He followed up the dismissal of the Ministers 
with the dismissal of the controllers themselves. The 
Khedive was well aware of the latent jealousy between 
England and France, in spite of the Dual Control. He 
hoped to play one Power off against the other. It was 
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unlikely that they would care to engage in an adventure 
of which the end could not be foreseen. A Khedive sup- 
ported by an outburst of Moslem feeling was difficult to 
tackle. The surrender of financial control might be easier 
and cheaper than stirring up Moslem feeling throughout 
the world. Indeed, had Ismail’s pluck been equal to his 
genius for intrigue, the situation would have been very 
serious. But the artificial character of the Moslem protest 
was recognised, and the Porte, as ever, was willing to 
strike a blow at the dynasty of Mehemet Ali. Ismail was 
called upon to abdicate, and when the crisis came his 
nerve gave way. 

It was a doleful heritage that he left his son Tewfik in 
1879—an empty treasury, a starving people, and an army 
taught to mutiny. The events that followed deserve more 
thorough treatment than Mr. Cameron has bestowed upon 
them. There were two parties in Egypt. The military 
movement was the least important. Superior posts in the 
army had been occupied by Circassians since the days of 
Mehemet Ali. Slave boys were bought and trained up as 
officers. The number and quality of the Circassians had 
deteriorated, but they still held the best posts. The fella- 
heen officers under Arabi, who had been taught to protest 
against reductions in the military establishment, now claimed 
that the Circassians should make way for Egyptians. By 
the side of this movement there existed another party, which 
at first regarded the officers and their demands for military 
expenditure with anything but a favourable eye. This 
group—which had in it the germs of something like a 
national movement—-might have been properly guided by 
wise statesmanship. In its programme were inscribed 
various serious and sensible administrative reforms which 
have since been carried out. It; would have been a wise policy 
to have recognised the difference between the military and 
national movements. Had Tewfik followed the energetic 
advice of Sir Auckland Colvin, he might have got rid of 
Arabi, and the field would have been left clear. But Tewfik 
hesitated, and the action of the foreign Powers compounded 
the two parties into one, and gave over direction of it to the 
most violent and destructive elements. The mischievous 
advice of self-appointed foreign advisers to the nationalist 
leaders worked to the same end. 

Meanwhile a divergence between the English and French 
views of dealing with the situation had manifested itself, 
which had its roots in earlier history, France, as in 1840, 
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desired to detach Egypt from Turkey, an Egypt in which 
the new jurisprudence, the use of the French language, and 
her active diplomacy bad given France local predominance. 
Under Gambetta she was also not as averse as the English 
Government to a policy of adventure. In spite of the 
Bulgarian horrors and the anti-Turkish campaign, which 
had brought it into power, Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, not too 
logically, still adhered to Palmerston’s policy. Egypt was 
to continue within the pale of the Ottoman Empire. The 
growing disorder was to be set right, but it was to be set 
right by the Suzerain. Everything seemed reconciled in 
the specious phrase ‘ controlled Turkish intervention,’ boti 
regard for the Suzerain and the demands of humanitarian 
sentiment. Last, not least, direct intervention on Egyptian 
soil would be avoided. ‘The Turk was willing enough to 
intervene, but ‘control’ was another matter, and involved 
nice discussion and adjustment. But to the French, Turkish 
intervention of any character was particularly distasteful at 
that moment. It might produce much unrest in Algeria, 
and above allin Tunis. Gambetta determined to rush the 
situation. Lord Granville was most anxious not to disturb 
the entente cordiale, and was dragged along by the impetuous 
Frenchman. The ‘Identic Note’ of January 1881, drafted 
by Gambetia, and accepted by the English Foreign Secretary, 
contained a distinct threat of foreign intervention. There 
was a genuine outburst of Moslem feeling this time, and all 
parties united to protest against Christian intervention, 
while the fellaheen saw a special chance of getting rid of 
the usurers and foreign tribunals. The Turk at the same 
time was thrown into a state of active suspicion and became 
more dilatory than ever. ‘Controlled intervention’ was 
still discussed at Constantinople, but the Turk was also try- 
ing to see what could be gained by intriguing with Arabi. 

Events in Egypt would not wait, however, and when the 
riots broke out in Alexandria in 1881 the Turk had lost his 
chauce. Immediate action was necessary. But Gambetta 
had been displaced by Freycinet, who looked upon inter- 
vention with alarm and suspected Germany. England was 
forced to act; and the double lesson that the destinies of 
Egypt are in the hands of the dominant sea-power in the 
Mediteranean, and that Egypt cannot be neglected by the 
masters of India, was again brought home to all men. In 
spite of the wishes and hesitation of English statesmen 
Egypt was linked to the Empire for a period of which no man 
can foretell the duration. 
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That sixteen years after Tel-el-Kebir we should still be 
in Egypt, that during this period it should have become 
increasingly impossible to leave Egypt, and that we should 
be concluding it by reconquering the Soudan and accept- 
ing still greater responsibilities—nothing could have been 
further from the minds not only of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues but of all responsible English statesmen in 1882. 
It was hoped that we should establish, in a few years at the 
outside, a self-supporting government such as would afford 
no pretext for further intervention, and that Wolseley’s 
troops would be withdrawn like the troops of Hutchinson 
and Baird. Destiny has ruled otherwise. Each successive 
attempt at evacuation has proved more futile than the 
other. At the same time, apart from the conviction of the 
political impossibility of evacuation within any ‘ measurable 
‘time,’ a remarkable change has come over the general 
temper of the British public. There was a season when 
the prevailing tone as regards Egypt was irritated exaspera- 
tion. The disaster to Hicks’s army, the bitter necessity of 
allowing ‘ the bloody sponge ’ to be passed over the Soudan, 
the tardy relief expedition and death of Gordon, the 
apparently hopeless financial and administrative imbroglio 
in Egypt and the diplomatic embarrassments it involved, 
were topics that could not be discussed without a sense of 
humiliation and hopelessness. The change came gradually. 
By degrees the public began to give ear to the stories of 
the extraordinary achievements of the little band of English 
officials under Sir Evelyn Baring. A strong humanitarian 
interest was aronsed ; a sense of the moral responsibility we 
had incurred towards the Egyptian people and a legitimate 
pride in their deliverance from bondage wrought by our 
hands grew up together. The growing public curiosity 
was fascinated and instructed in the nick of time by Sir 
Alfred Milner’s brilliant book which made Egypt and our 
work in Egypt a household word throughout the land. The 
public made up its mind that it would see the work through, 
and would not ‘ be worried out of Egypt.’ 

The regeneration of Egypt has continued under the same 
guiding hand since the publication of ‘ England in Egypt’ 
in 1892 to the present time, if anything at an accelerated 
pace. But the political and administrative conditions 
which Sir A. Milner explained were clearly in their essence 
only temporary and provisional. ‘Two very important 
changes, one domestic and one external, now threaten to 
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introduce large modifications into the existing system. We 
are coming to a parting of the ways. 

Our deliberate policy in Egypt has been the establishment 
of a native government and the regeneration of Egypt 
through her native rulers. Five years ago it may be said 
that the establishment of a purely native administration 
was still the ideal of the English officials in Egypt. It may 
be said with equal confidence now that this ideal has faded 
from their minds. The substitution of Egyptians for 
Europeans wherever possible is still an object daily kept in 
view ; but that a purely native administration without 
some element of English control or guidance could exist, 
and, if it could exist, would secure justice, no one conversant 
at first hand with Egyptian affairs to-day can believe. The 
conviction is irresistible that our occupation must be ‘ in- 
‘ definite.’ That conviction has been deepened by the 
attitude of the native ruler himself. 

The regeneration of Egypt through the native rulers 
means the co-operation of the rulers themselves. The 
prestige and authority which still surrounds the dynasty of 
Mehemet Ali, although the dynasty was, in fact, restored 
by British bayonets, is maintained by British influence, and 
between the intrigues of the Turk and the remnant of the 
old Nationalist party could hardly maintain itself without 
our support, afforded machinery convenient and ready to 
hand through which we could carry out our work. As long 
as Tewfik lived the experiment was successful; but the 
system would break down if some day the native ruler, 
instead of co-operating with us, were to use the prestige and 
influence we fostered to hinder our work and weaken our 
authority. 

Abbas Hilmi came very young to the throne, and the 
position he had to fill was certainly difficult and delicate. 
Large allowance was made for him, and it was hoped that 
after the unfortunate incidents at the beginning of his 
reign he would realise his position and settle down to co- 
operate with us. The Khedive has surely learnt by this 
time that the resuscitation of autocratic power is the vainest 
of dreams. It is not likely that he will attempt a bold 
stroke. The day for that is past. He has recourse to 
intrigues at Constantinople and to carrying on an active 
propaganda through certain organs of the native press, and 
in various other ways that might be mentioned he has 
sought to increase the difficulties of his Government. If the 
position of the Khedive were more clearly defined, and the 
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restrictions on his authority made patent to the Egyptian 
people, he would still be left with considerable prestige and 
influence derived in the main from the Power that restored 
the dynasty. 

More serious than the attitude of the Khedive are the 
modifications in the external relations of Egypt which the 
reconquest of the Soudan must inevitably introduce sooner 
or later. That reconquest was contemplated as an eventual 
necessity from the first by those who were then most 
largely responsible for the wise and inevitable policy of 
abandoning the Soudan. That the advance took place 
when it did reflects great credit upon Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. As regards the local interests of Egypt 
itself there were reasons alleged at the time for postponing 
that advance, but all men now see how unfortunate it would 
have been had operations been delayed for another year. 
This is no place to describe the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Anglo-Egyptian army during the arduous 
campaign of three years, the untiring energy and ability 
displayed by Sir Herbert Kitchener, or the powerful sup- 
port accorded to him fully and frankly from the first by 
Lord Cromer. But we must note that the Soudan has been 
reconquered in part with British troops and Britisb money, 
and that we have therefore acquired an indisputable lien 
upon those regions. It must also be understood that if the 
reconquest is to bear good fruit, if the blessings of peace 
and civilisation are at length to be introduced into those 
desolated regions, unchecked government by the pashas of 
Egypt is out of the question. The administration of the 
Soudan must be assisted, it is clear, by English officers. 
Even the atrocities of the dervishes have not obliterated the 
lasting impression of old Egyptian misgovernment and 
cruelty which all the efforts of Baker and Gordon could do 
little to ameliorate. 

Another condition of successful government in the Soudan 
is, that it shall not be distracted by foreign intervention 
or rumours of foreign intervention. The French have 
strained every nerve to cut across the projected junction 
between the Uganda Protectorate and the ancient dominion 
of the Khedives. That Great Britain would not tolerate 
this, and considered the whole valley of the Nile within the 
sphere of British influence, was made plain by the declara- 
tion of Sir Edward Grey. That declaration, which was 
made in perhaps more unmistakable language than any 
recent diplomatic warning, asserted that any intrusion of 
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the French would be considered as ‘an unfriendly act.’ 
The declaration was again repeated by Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, so that the French can plead neither connivance 
at nor toleration of their proceedings. Nevertheless, upon 
the arrival of Sir H. Kitchener at Fashoda he found a small 
French expedition already lodged there which would have 
been exposed to almost inevitable destruction by the 
Dervishes but for the fall of Omdurman. Major Marchand 
refused to retire except under express orders from his 
Government, thereby suggesting that he arrived at Fashoda 
under express official instructions. At the present moment, 
therefore, the English, Egyptian, and French flags all wave 
over Fashoda, and the question is left for diplomacy to 
settle. It is clear that her Majesty’s Government cannot 
tolerate this somewhat grotesque attempt at effective 
occupation. Probably the French policy will resolve itself 
into a repetition of their policy on the Niger. The ‘ effective 
* occupation’ of a portion of territory in our sphere of influ- 
ence will be abandoned, but will be made the means of a 
bargain elsewhere. And it is inevitable that some dividing 
line will have to be drawn sooner or later between the French 
Soudan and the vast and ill-defined province of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal. But the first duty of her Majesty’s Government is 
to insist upon Sir Edward Grey’s notification being respected. 
This is an essential preliminary to any bargain. 
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Arr. VIII.—The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., 
First Marquis of Halifax, &c. With a new edition of his 
Works, now for the first time collected and revised. By 
H. C. Foxcrorr. In 2 vols. London: 1898. 


We congratulate Miss Foxcroft on the successful com- 

pletion of a laborious task. She has given us a Life 
of Halifax and an edition of his works of exceptional value. 
No one can read her preface or consult her notes without 
perceiving that she has neglected no sources of information 
which could throw any light on her hero; and she moves 
among her authorities with an ease and a power which 
prove her to be a mistress of her subject. She has in conse- 
quence produced a work which every one interested in the 
polities of the seventeenth century will in future be glad to 
consult. If we may add one note of criticism to this hearty 
measure of praise, we venture to regret that Miss Foxcroft’s 
imagination is hardly equal to her industry and her know- 
ledge. She has given us the fullest possible materials for a 
Life of Halifax, but she has not been equally successful in 
producing a portrait of Halifax himself. We follow her 
hero’s policy, but we hardly see the man. 

George Savile, the first Lord Halifax, was sprung from an 
illustrious Yorkshire family. His ancestors had been settled 
in the valleys of the Aire and Calder from the days of the 
Plantagenets. Their large estates had been increased by 
judicious alliances. In the reign of the first Edward, John 
de Savile married one of the three co-heiresses of Rishworth ; 
in the reign of the third Edward, ‘ another Sir John purchased 
‘the hand of Isabell, only surviving representative of the 
‘ Elands of Eland.’ * Thornhill, an estate between Halifax 
‘and Wakefield, for some time the principal seat of the 
‘ family, was added by another marriage.’ There the tombs 
of the Saviles may still be seen in the beautiful Savile 
chantry attached to its parish church, while Rufford—old 
Rufford, or poor old Rufford, as Lord Halifax called it, the 
well-known seat of the Saviles in Nottinghamshire—was 
joined to the princely possessions of the race by another 
marriage in the reign of Elizabeth. 

If George Savile began life with many advantages from 
the extent of his property, he derived almost equal position 
from his connexion with the ruling families. His grand- 
nother, a Wentworth, was the sister of Strafford; his 
mother, a Coventry, the daughter of Lord Keeper Coventry. 
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Her sister was married to the first Lord Shaftesbury ; 
Achitophel, therefore, was the uncle of Jotham. The 
significance of these connexions was emphasised by George 
Savile’s own marriages. His first wife was the daughter of 
the Lord Sunderland who fell at Newbury, and the sister of 
the Sunderland who occupies so large and so unenviable a 
position in the history of the later Stuarts. Her mother, the 
Sacharissa of Waller, was the sister of Algernon Sidney.* 
George Savile’s second wife, Miss Pierrepoint, was the 
daughter of a neighbour in Nottinghamshire and of a 
colleague in office. She was a grand-daughter of the Earl 
of Kingston. 

On the other hand, George Savile’s boyhood was passed in 
the most troubled period of the seventeenth century. Born 
in 1633, he was seven years old when his great-uncle, 
Strafford, was executed ; he was in his ninth year when the 
royal standard was raised in his father’s presence at 
Nottingham. In his tenth year he was probably present at 
the siege of Sheffield, which his mother defended with the 
courage of aman. Thornhill, his ancestral home in York- 
shire, was taken by the Parliamentarians in 1648, and 
accidentally destroyed by fire after its capture. Thence- 
forward Rufford became the chief seat of the family. In 
other ways George Savile suffered little from the Civil War. 
His father died almost at the beginning of it. He himself 
was too young to be actively engaged in it; and his mother 
managed to elude ‘the snares of her ill-wishers,’ and to 
escape the punishment to which her active support of Church 
and King exposed her. Thus when George Savile came of 
age towards the close of 1654 he found his fortunes unim- 
paired. ‘ His wealth, his vast estates, his local importance, 
‘ his orderly and splendid way of living, and his ministerial 
* connexions lent him an initial distinction.’ At Rufford he 
lived in a style which enabled him to receive the Duke of 
York with great splendour in 1665; in London he passed 
the life of a man of fashion. His home in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was in the centre of the fashionable world. 

Some years elapsed before George Savile was to exchange 
the pleasures of a man of fashion for the cares of a man of 


* Oddly enough, Lord Shaftesbury’s third wife was an aunt to Lady 
Savile. Lord Halifax, therefore, was Achitophel’s nephew by virtue 
of two of Lord Shaftesbury’s marriages. 

+ He moved, however, in 1674 with the tide of fashion westwards, 
building himself ‘a stately house ’ in St. James’s Square. 
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affairs. Except for a few months, when he represented 
Pontefract in the Convention Parliament of 1660, he never 
sat in the House of Commons. He did not enter the House 
of Lords till 1668. He was the friend of Buckingham, who 
made him a deputy-lieutenant of the West Riding and 
conferred on him the command of a militia regiment; and 
Buckingham was not the best of friends for a young man 
beginning life. People naturally associated Savile with the 
careless and dissolute life which Buckingham was leading ; 
and when the Duke of York, at Buckingham’s suggestion, 
urged that Savile should be raised to the peerage, Clarendon 
refused the application, declaring that ‘Sir George was a 
‘man of very ill reputation amongst men of piety and 
‘religion.’ The minister’s fall, however, at once paved the 
way for Savile’s advancement. An Act was passed in the 
end of 1667 appointing commissioners to examine the 
accounts of the navy; and George Savile was placed on the 
commission. In the following month he was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Halifax. 

The new peer probably owed his promotion to the friend- 
ship of Buckingham and to the presence of his uncle, Sir 
William Coventry, at the Treasury. Coventry and Bucking- 
ham, however, were ill adapted to act together. The former 
was ‘too honest’ to engage in the designs which Bucking- 
ham was disposed to promote, and Charles was easily per- 
suaded to remove him from the Treasury. Halifax had 
many reasons for supporting his uncle, and, as a matter of 
fact, on more than one occasion he opposed in the Lurds 
the measures of the new ministers. He could not, however, 
have entirely broken from Buckingham and the Cabal, for 
in 1672 he was selected to represent this country on a 
mission to congratulate Louis XIV. on the birth of a son; 
and he would hardly have been chosen for such a duty if he 
had forfeited the friendship of Buckingham and the good 
opinion of the king. 

At the time at which Lord Halifax was entrusted with 
this mission the growing power of France and the gradual 
decay of Spain were altering the balance of power. The 
ambition of Louis XIV. was constantly bent on extending 
his dominions, and the rich provinces of Holland were openly 
threatened by his arms. Opinion in this country was by 
no means unanimous on the policy which England should 
pursue. France, indeed, had been her hereditary foe, but 
Holland had been her recent antagonist and much more 
active commercial rival. Men had neither forgotten nor 
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forgiven the insult which the Datch inflicted on us when 
they sailed up the Thames and fired the vessels at 
Chatham. Other men than Dryden accepted Dryden’s 
conclusion that Holland, a new Carthage, was to be de- 
stroyed by England, a new Rome, in a second Punic 
war.” 

Happily, however, the wiser heads among the English 
nation saw that the military ambition of Louis XIV. con- 
stituted a graver danger to England than the commercial 
rivalry of the Dutch people, and that the true policy of 
England was not to weaken Holland by attack, but to 
strengthen her against attack from France. With this 
view Sir William Temple, the English Resident at Brussels, 
succeeded in negotiating the famous Triple Alliance. 
Charles II., however, saw with little satisfaction the conelusion 
of this famous treaty. Much of his exile had been passed in 
France, and he had learned to regard the society of Paris 
with affection, and to lean upon the King of France for 
support. A Roman Catholic, moreover, or leaning to 
Catholicism, he had no interest in sustaining a Protestant 
against a Catholic Power. Forced, then, to accept the 
Triple Alliance, he regarded it as a temporary expedient ; 
and within three years of its conclusion negotiated with his 
sister, the Duchess of Orleans, the Secret Treaty of Dover, 
by which, in return for a subsidy and for the promise of 
French support at home, he undertook to profess himself a 
Roman Catholic, to join Louis XIV. in conquering the 
United Provinces, and to assist him in asserting his rights 
to the vast monarchy of Spain. 

Of the five members of the Cabal Ministry two only, 
Arlington and Clifford, were fully acquainted with the pro- 
visions of this disgraceful treaty. The other three members, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, were ignorant of its 
contents; though six months later their consent was ob- 
tained to ‘a convention with France specifically directed 
‘against the United Provinces.’ The consent of Ashley, 
far the ablest of the three, seems to have been due to that 
jealousy of Dutch rivalry in trade which had inspired 
Dryden, and to have been partly obtained by the issue of a 
Declaration of Indulgence, which offered toleration to the 
Nonconformists. 


See as to Dryden the opening stanzas of Annus Mirabilis. So 
late as 1673 Shaftesbury, speaking of the Dutch, said ‘Delenda est 
Carthago.’ Burnet, i. 386. 
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On his part, Lord Halifax was not reconciled to the new 
policy by the reasons which influenced his uncle. In 
common with the country squires, who were gradually con- 
solidating themselves into a country party, he felt the 
strongest repugnance to the French alliance; he had the 
perspicacity to see that the Declaration of Indulgence, 
ostensibly intended for the ease of Dissenters, afforded 
convenient means for tolerating Roman Catholicism. The 
outbreak of the war, the progress of the French arms, and 
the firm conduct of the young Prince of Orange aroused an 
enthusiasm in England which must have convinced him that 
his own repugnance was shared by the people at large, who 
were at the same time infuriated by the closing of the 
exchequer, and by the commercial paralysis which neces- 
sarily succeeded that desperate measure. 

In the summer of 1672, however, the Dutch were 
apparently reduced to the last extremity; and, despairing 
of victory in any other way, they sent ambassadors to 
London ‘ to try if it was possible to detach Englund from 
‘France.’ Buckingham listened with some attention to 
what these emissaries urged. fe was possibly afraid 
that Louis XILV., in the moment of his triumph, might 
sacrifice English to French interests, and he was probably 
convinced that, by separate negotiation with the Dutch, he 
might obtain ‘her due portion of the booty ’ for this ccuntry. 
He urged that ‘ he should himself be despatched on a special 
mission for the purpose,’ and Charles acceded to his pro- 
posal, though he insisted on including Arlington, one of 
the parties to the Treaty of Dover, in the commission. The 
ambassadors were instructed, on June 22, ‘to go to the Most 
‘ Christian King and, jointly with his commissioners, to 
* treat with the States for satisfaction and accommodating 
‘all differences.’ Hight days before, Halifax had received 
his own instructions to go to Bruges, ostensibly to congratu- 
late Louis on his son’s birth. The new ambassadors were 
now told that, if they find Lord Halifax, ‘ you shall acquaint 
* him with all your instructions and let him know that he is 
‘in joint commission with you.’ * 


Miss Foxcroft ay admits that Lord Halifax’s appoint- 


* Burnet says (i. 363) that the Duke of Buckingham and Arlington 
were ordered to Utrecht, and to give the nation some satisfaction, Lord 
Halifax was sent over afterwards, but he was not in the secret. It 
seems clear, however, that Halifax’s mission was, in point of time, a 
few days earlier than Buckingham’s 
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ment on this occasion appears something of an enigma. 
The French Ambassador, in announcing the selection to his 
own Court, wrote :— 

‘Milord Halifax a de la qualité, de grands biens, et beaucoup 

d’esprit; il a méme temoigné par sa conduite envers moi le grand 
respect et la vénération qu’il a pour le Roi notre maitre. Mais il m’a 
paru jusques & present assez contraire i la bonne union qui est entre la 
France et l’Angleterre.’ 
Two days later he added: ‘ Milord Arlington m/’a_prié 
‘de vous avertir que Milord Halifax, qui va trouver le Roi, 
‘ne sait rien de la grande affaire’ (is ignorant, as we should 
paraphrase it, of the arrangements of Dover). That he 
should have been selected for the appointment we can 
only explain on Burnet’s theory, that he was sent over 
* to give the nation some satisfaction.’ That he should have 
accepted the mission, we can only explain on the assumption 
that his ignorance of the ‘ grande affaire’ made his task 
seem less impossible than it really was. 

A mission thus constituted was probably destined to fail. 
Buckingham desired to obtain considerable territorial con- 
eessions from the Dutch; Halifax, on the contrary, was 
‘ anxious to minimise, as far as might consist with English 
‘dignity, the demands of this country, and in especial 
‘those territorial demands so offensive to the pride and 
‘interest of the States.’ Arlington, if his Secretary’s 
account may be trusted, ‘was much lower than D. B. (Duke 
‘of Buckingham), and yet above L. Hallif (Lord Halifax).’ 
The terms, at any rate, on which Buckingham and Arlington 
insisted were rejected by the Prince of Orange; and the 
English plenipotentiaries returned to their own country. 

Yet, though the mission had failed, events, with which 
the ambassadors had nothing to do, had altered the whole 
conditions of the war. When Halifax left England, the 
United Provinces seemed at the mercy of the French forces. 
While the ambassadors were in Holland, the murder of 
De Witt placed the supreme power in the hands of William 
of Orange; and the determination, which he avowed to 
Arlington, ‘to die in the last ditch’ rather than to yield, 
clearly indicated the nature of the strenuous resistance 
which the allied forces were thenceforward to encounter. 
Warned of the nature of this resistance, and alarmed at the 
possibility of German intervention, Louis XIV. decided on 
retiring to his own frontier; and the Dutch obtained a 
respite, which enabled them ultimately to stem the tide of 


aggression. 
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So far as Halifax was personally concerned, the mission 
had consequences of a far-reaching nature. We cannot 
doubt that it gave him a clearer insight than he had pre- 
viously enjoyed into the designs of Louis XIV., and into the 
character of William of Orange. It confirmed him in the 
conclusion, at which he had already arrived, that the true 
interests of this country demanded its alliance with Holland 
against France; and, years afterwards, when Mary, the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of York, was married to 
William, the experience which he had gained taught him to 
believe that the true solution of the many domestic difficulties 
which England was suffering from the leaning of its sove- 
reign towards Rome and the avowed conversion of the Duke 
of York to the Roman Church, was to be found in the 
ultimate succession of William and Mary to the English 
throne. 

The failure of the peace negotiations increased the 
financial embarrassments of Charles II. Without any means 
for prosecuting the war, or for conducting the government, 
he found himself compelled to summon Parliament. And, 
with the assembly of Parliament, ‘the administration found 
‘ itself exposed to a burst of national resentment far more 
violent and far more justly directed than the torrent before 
which five years previously Lord Clarendon had suecumbed. 
The real motives of the war and of the Declaration of 
Indulgence were gauged with extraordinary accuracy.’ 
And, before the session was closed, the Declaration of Indul- 
gence was cancelled; the Test Act was passed; the Duke 
of York, unable to take the test, resigned the post of Lord 
High Admiral; the Cabal was dissolved; and, finally, 
Charles was compelled to return to the principles of the 
Triple Alliance, and to make peace with the Dutch. 

On the fall of the Cabal the chief place in the administra- 
tion was allotted to Sir Thomas Osborne (Lord Danby). 
Danby had to face a Parliament which, originally elected in 
the interests of the king, had long since learned to place its 
trust in the country party. Desirous of strengthening the 
prerogative, he endeavoured to control the Opposition by a 
weapon which he borrowed from themselves. He wished 
to compel all officials, all members of either House, and all 
magistrates to take an oath, which had previously been im- 
posed on clergymen and Dissenting ministers, that it is not 
lawful, in any circumstances, to take up arms against the 
king, and that they would never at any time attempt the 
alteration of the Government either in Church or State. 
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He hoped by these means to rally round the throne the 
friends of monarchy, and to exclude from the Legislature all 
those who were in favour of restricting the prerogatives of 
the sovereign. Halifax opposed the proposal in a speech 
which was described by so competent a critic as Lord John 
tussell as ‘ the ablest contribution to the debate,’ in which he 
denounced the fallacy of relying upon oaths at all: ‘Noman 
‘ would ever sleep with open doors, or unlocked-up treasure 
‘ or plate, should all the town be sworn not torob; [and] the 
‘ use of multiplying oaths had been most commouly to exclude 
‘ some honest, conscientious men who would never have pre- 
‘ judiced the Government.’ The conflict on the Bill was 
ultimately terminated by the sudden prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. But Danby did not forgive the conduct of Halifax, 
who, six weeks after the prorogation, was expelled from the 
Privy Council, to which he had been appointed in 1672.* 
He took his revenge three years afterwards, when, after the 
general election of 1678, Danby was compelled to retire, 
and it was announced that he wouid receive the title of 
marquis. Shaftesbury, on the opening of Parliament, before 
the king had left the House of Lords, attacked the obnoxious 
patent, and moved an address on the subject. Halifax there- 
upon rose, and, fixing his eyes on the king, ironically refuted 
the motion. ‘ Lord Shaftesbury,’ he exclaimed, ‘ must be the 
‘ victim of a “ flamm” report; it was impossible to imagine 
that the king could ever be prevailed upon to do an act so 
ungrateful to his people; but, if such advancement should 
indeed prove to be the recompense of treason, the thing 
was not to be borne.’ ‘ My God,’ cried Charles bitterly, 
how am ITabused! And I must bear it, and say nothing.’ 
So far we have traced Halifax’s career in a comparatively 
subordinate position. From the date of Danby’s fall he 
occupies a much more commanding place in the political 
arena. His known sympathies with the Dutch, his oppo- 
sition to Danby’s test, and finally his dismissal from the 
Privy Council, had made him the most prominent member 
of the country party. And the fall of Danby made it 
necessary for Charles to select some of his immediate 


‘ 
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* Burnet says that a charge of corruption was brought against 
Danby; and that Halifax observed that the Treasurer appeared to 
have rejected the offer very mildly, and not so as to discourage a second 
attempt, which was, he remarked, ‘as if a man should ask for his 
neighbour's wife and meet with a civil refusal.’ This sarcasm, accord- 
ing to Burnet, cost Halifax his seat on the Privy Council. 
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advisers from the ranks of this party. Thus it happened 
that thenceforward and till the close of the reign of 
Charles II., Halifax was largely responsible for the course 
of affairs. And, though his power was constantly reduced 
by the interference of the king, ‘ who at first reserved for 
* Halifax his special detestation,’ there is no doubt that he 
exerted a continually increasing influence on policy.* 

The scheme of the new Government was suggested by 
Temple, who at this period made his famous proposal to 
reconstitute the Privy Council. But the new Council was 
too large for purposes of administration, and power from the 
first fell into the hands of a committee which, besides Lord 
Halifax, consisted of Lord Sunderland, Lord Essex, Sir 
William Temple, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Lord Arlington, and Henry Coventry. Of these men, three 
—Shaftesbury, Sunderland, and Coventry—-were, of course, 
the near relations of Halifax. But it was foreseen from the 
first that Halifax, Essex, and Sunderland, if they stood 
together, would control the policy of the administration. 
Their abilities would, in any case, have contributed to such 
aresult. But their abilities were assisted by their vast terri- 
torial influence. For these three men together were com- 
puted to held more land in England than the king himself. 

The formation of the new Government opens a new chapter 
in the reign of Charles Il. The dissolution of 1679 had 
terminated the Parliament which had endured from 1661, 
and which had acquired in its maturity and age so complete 
a distrust of the monarch in whose cause it had been so 
enthusiastic in its youth. The Peace of Nimeguen had 
almost simultaneously diminished the importance of foreign 
politics, and left the nation free to examine its domestic 
concerns. And the disclosures of Titus Oates had thrown 
the people into a frenzy, which was reflected in the House 
of Commons. Men seriously believed in a plot for the 
assassination of the king, the massacre of Protestants, and 
the conversion of the country to Rome. The death of the 
king seemed the first step in this conspiracy, since it would 
place the crown on the head of an avowed Roman Catholic, 
the Duke of York ; and the country gentlemen of England 
almost unanimously decided that the right way of defeating 
the plot was to exclude the duke from the succession. The 
conspiracy of Titus Oates thus led directly to the Exclusion 
contest of 1680-1. 


* Burnet says the king ‘had so ill an opinion of Lord Halifax 
that it was not easy to get over’ it (vol. ii. p. 64). 
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The House of Commons was practically unanimous in 
favouring a policy of Exclusion. A large party, perhaps the 
larger party in the Lords, was equally in favour of it; and 
Lord Shaftesbury, who presided over the new Council, was 
warm in its support. The Exclusion Bill would, in fact, 
almost certainly have been carried if it had not been for 
Halifax, and it is consequently of the highest importance to 
analyse the reasons for his policy on this occasion. 

His chief reason seems to us to have been a sound one. 
The great advantage which monarchy possesses over other 
forms of government is the security which the hereditary 
principle affords for the peaceful transfer of authority. Men 
acquiesce in the succession of a king whose birth has made 
him heir to the throne, notwithstanding the obvious im- 
perfections which he may display for the post. Halifax, 
indeed, had himself proposed, years before, to declare that 
if any prince of the blood royal should marry a Papist his 
issue should be incapable of succession. But, while he thus 
evidently held that it was within the power of Parliament 
to disqualify the issue of future marriages, he equally held 
that Parliament could not, or at any rate ought not to, give 
a retrospective effect to its measure, and disqualify a prince 
who, without infringing any law, had joined the Church 
of Rome. A retrospective disqualification of this kind was 
certain to lead to future trouble, and possibly to civil war. 
Large numbers of persons would inevitably consider that a 
mere change of religion was not an adequate reason for 
depriving the heir presumptive of his rights. If it were 
permissible to do this on the ground of a man’s faith, it 
would be equally permissible to do it for any other reason 
which might seem adequate at the time. The nation, while 
thus retaining the disadvantages of monarchy, would lose 
the great advantage which monarchy possesses. And the 
crown, instead of peacefully devolving on the head of the 
rightful heir, would become either the prize of party or 
the cause of contention and civil warfare. 

If on general grounds an exclusion policy was thus unwise, 
the circumstances of 1680 made it unnecessary. Charles IL., 
it must be recollected, was only some three years older 
than his brother James. He was a man of exceptional 
strength and vigour; there was no reason for supposing 
that he might not live for many years and that he might 
not even survive his younger brother. Those who advo- 
cated exclusion, therefore, were ready to incur a certain 
danger for the sake of providing against a possible danger 
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which might never arise. They were prepared to sacrifice 
all the advantages which the hereditary principle secured 
for the sake of avoiding a peril which could not fairly be 
expected to occur for many years, and which very probably 
might never occur at all. 

These general reasons were perhaps strengthened by a 
personal consideration. Ever since his mission to the head- 
quarters of the French army Halifax had been on terms of 
increasing intimacy with William of Orange. He looked for- 
ward to the time when William, by virtue of his recent mar- 
riage with Mary, would become the consort of the Queen of 
England; and he rightly conjectured that the eventual ac- 
cession of William and Mary, so far from being facilitated, 
would be seriously impeded by the passage of the Exclusion 
Bill. For the exclusionists—and Shaftesbury especially 
were eager to promote the succession of the king’s natural 
son, the Duke of Monmouth—the Absalom of Dryden’s poem. 
The duke’s own conduct and his increasing popularity appa- 
rently assisted this design. 

In the third Parliament of Charles II. the Exclusion Bill, 
which had passed the Commons, was got rid of by a sudden 
prorogation; and Halifax was one of the Ministers who 
advised both the prorogation and the dissolution which 
followed it. In the fourth Parliament of Charles II.* the 
Exclusion Bill rapidly passed the Commons and was brought 
to the Lords. 

‘Then ensued a scene the most striking, perhaps, of a by no means 
inanimate period. The debate became an oratorical duel between the 
two finest speakers of their own generation. Bound by the ties of 
affinity and of long political association—alienated by recent animosities 
and jealousies—the two champions for the greater part of seven hours, 
in presence of the king and of the representatives of the people surging 
behind the bar, debated the succession to the imperial crown of 
England. Lord Shaftesbury displayed to the full his extraordinary 
oratorical powers, but, by the consent of friends and foes alike, Lord 
Halifax surpassed him.’ 

‘ Shaftesbury,’ writes a contemporary, ‘was never so un- 
‘done before.’ ‘ Lord Halifax,’ says Barillon, ‘stood up to 
‘ Lord Shaftesbury and answered him every time he spoke. .. .’ 
‘Old men,’ declares Macaulay, ‘who lived to admire the 
eloquence of Pulteney in its meridian, and that of Pitt in 
its splendid dawn, still murmured that they had heard 
nothing like the great speeches of Lord Halifax on the 
* Exclusion Bill.’ 


‘ 
‘ 


c 





* The prorogation in May was followed by a dissolution in July. 
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It was natural that the country party should bitterly 
resent the conduct of Halifax on this occasion. During the 
preceding years they had been accustomed to venerate 
him as their leader and their guide. He had enjoyed to 
the full their confidence, and he had failed them at what 
they naturally considered the crisis of their fortunes. Lord 
Halifax had advised the dissolution of 1679 ; he had defeated 
the Bill of 1689; the more violent members of the House 
of Commons clamoured for his blood; the majority addressed 
the Crown for his removal from the king’s presence and 
councils, Halifax himself proposed to bow before the 
storm, and to retire. But the king, in the preceding 
months, had naturally altered his opinion of Halifax, and 
had learned to regard him as the most zealous and able of 
his servants. He refused to allow him to go, and Halifax 
remained in power. Other marks of the king’s favour were 
extended to him. During the height of the Exclusion con- 
test he was raised to an earldom. Three years later, in 
1682, he was made a marquis and Privy Seal. 

Macaulay says that Halifax, ‘from the very day on which 
‘ the Tories by his help gained the ascendant, began to turn 
‘ Whig,’ and it is certainly true that just as he disapproved 
the extreme course which the Whig exclusionists adopted after 
the Titus Oates conspiracy, so he resisted the reactionary 
measures which Charles IT., on Rochester’s advice, adopted 
from 1682 to 1684. The fact that he opposed these measures 
is creditable to him; but the fact that, while opposing 
them, he continued in office raises a larger question. 
Macaulay, indeed, in a remarkable passage, has defended 
him for doing so. The doctrine of ministerial responsibility, 
or, at any rate, of the collective responsibility of a ministry 
for the policy of the country—so he argues—was unde- 
veloped. ‘No statesman was held answerable for what he 
‘ had not himself done, or induced others to do. If he took 
‘care not to be the agent in what was wrong, and if, when 
consulted, he recommended what was right, he was blame- 
less. It would have been thought a strange scrupulosity 
in him to quit his post because his advice as to matters 
not strictly within his own department was not taken by 
‘ his master.’ 

We admit the force of this plea; but, at the same time, 
we cannot forget that the years in which Halifax remained 
in power were the worst years of the bad reign of Charles II. 
The domestic policy of England was distinguished by the con- 
fiscation of the City Charter, by the attack on the constitu- 
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tions of other corporations governed by Whig oflicers, by 
judicial murders in England, by revolting cruelties in Scot- 
land, and, finally, by the disregard of the provisions of the 
Triennial Act, and the refusal of Charles to summon a Pavrlia- 
ment. The foreign policy of England was based on a slavish 
acquiescence in French aggressions. Yet throughout this 
period of bad government Halifax remained not only in office, 
but in the closest communication with Charles II. He was, 
in part, no doubt influenced by his appreciation of the better 
side of the king’s nature. His character of Charles II. 
concludes—it must be recollected—with a warm apology for 
that monarch :- 

‘It is but justice to this Prince to give all due softenings to the less 
shining parts of his life; to offer flowers and leaves to hide, instead of 
using aggravations to expose, them. Let his royal ashes then lie soft 
upon him, and cover him from harsh and unkind censures; which, 
though they should not be unjust, can never clear themselves from 
being indecent.’ 


But his good feeling towards the man ought not to have 
blinded him to Charles’s defects as a ruler. He had himself 
written, in ‘The Character of « Trimmer :’— 

‘Our Trimmer cannot help thinking it had been better if the 
Triennial Act had been observed—tirst, because it is the law; and he 
would not have the Crown, by such an example, teach the nation to 
break it... . He would have had a Parliament, because it is an 
essential part of the Constitution. . .. And he would have had one 
because it might have done the king good, and could not have possibly 
done him hurt. . .. And no doubt there are such irresistible argu- 
ments for calling a Parliament, that though it might be denied to the 
unmannerly, . . . it will be granted to the soft and obsequious murmurs 
of his Majesty's best subjects: And there will he such a rhetoric in 
their silent grief that it will at last prevail against the artitices of those 
who, either out of guilt or interest, are afraid to throw themselves 
upon their country, knowing how scurvily they have used it. That 
day of judgement will come, though we know neither the day nor 
the hour; and our Trimmer would live so as to be prepared tor it, 
with full assurance in the meantime that the lamenting voice of a 
nation cannot long be resisted, and that a Prince, who could so forgive 
his people when they had been in the wrong, cannot fail to hear them 
when they are in the right. 

Admirable sentiments, no doubt, for a private individual— 
bat sentiments altogether out of place in a responsible 
ininister. We do not overlook Macaulay’s argument that 
the doctrine of collective ministerial responsibility was un- 
developed in the seventeenth century. But we hold that 
the question of summoning « Parliament was a question of 
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obedience or disobedience to the law; that a question of 
obedience or disobedience to the law was in every minister’s 
department; and that Halifax had no right to continue in 
office, or in the counsels of a king who disobeyed the law, 
and to reconcile himself for so continuing by the pious 
reflexion that ‘the day of judgement’ would sooner or later 
come, and that the king would ultimately yield to the just 
demands of his subjects. 

In 1684 Halifax probably thought that the day of judge- 
ment wasat last coming. His own moderate policy again 
commended itself to the king. Rochester, to use Halifax’s 
striking phrase, was ‘kicked upstairs’ to the Presidency 
of the Council, and Halifax became practically the chief 
adviser of the Crown. It is useless now to speculate on 
what might have happened if this state of things had 
endured. It was abruptly terminated on February 6, 1685, 
by the sudden death of Charles IT. and the accession of the 
Duke of York to the throne. The political pendulum again 
swung violently back. Rochester, the brother-in-law of 
the new king, was rewarded with the Treasurer’s staff; 
Halifax for a time occupied the Presidency of the Council 
which Rochester’s promotion had vacated, and before many 
months were over, declining to consent to the repeal of the 
tests, was deprived of his office. 

If, notwithstanding Macaulay’s argument, we find it 
difficult to defend Halifax’s retention of oftice from 1682 to 
1684, we have nothing but approval for the conduct which 
led to his dismissal from power, in the autumn of 1685. He 
seems to have realised that the questions which James was 
raising, by dispensing with the tests which the law required, 
were questions which concerned every minister ; and that he 
could not shelter himself from the responsibility attaching 
to them by the plea that they did not affect his own office. 
But this very circumstance seems to us to dispose of Macau- 
lay’s defence of Halifax’s conduct from 1682 to 1684. The 
measures of Charles IL., culminating in his refusal to 
summon a Parliament, were just as illegal as the measures 
of James II. in dispensing with the provisions of the Test 
Act. The policy of Charles should have been as resolutely 
opposed as the policy of James; and resolute opposition 
must, in the former as in the latter case, have resulted in 
the resignation or dismissal of the minister. 

From the autumn of 1685 to the Revolution of 1688 
Halifax remained out of office. But he took an active and 
prominent part in opposing the unconstitutional proceedings 
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of James II. When, in 1687, James issued the Declaration 
of Indulgence—in which he endeavoured to purchase the 
support of the Nonconformists by suspending in their favour 
the penal laws, which he desired to remove in the interests 
of Rome—Halifax issued the famous ‘ Letter to a Dissenter,’ 
of which 20,000 copies were immediately sold, and in which 
‘all the arguments which could convince a Nonconformist 
‘ that it was his duty and his interest to prefer an alliance 
‘with the Church to an alliance with the Court, were 

condensed into the smallest compass, arranged in the most 
perspicuous order, illustrated with lively wit, and enforced 
by an eloquence, earnest indeed, yet never in its utmost 
vehemence transgressing the limits of exact good sense 
and good breeding.’ * And when late in 1688 the Popish 
party proposed to substitute for the penal laws ‘some 
* equivalent—that is, some mighty nobody knew what 
‘security to the Protestant,’ Halifax retorted with the 
‘ Anatomy of an Equivalent,’ which Lady Russell, writing 
on October 5, 1688, described as ‘ the newest good paper 
‘IT know.’ And it was not by his pen alone that Halifax 
marked his disapproval of the policy of James. When the 
Seven Bishops were arrested, Halifax had the courage to 
visit them in the Tower. When they were tried he was 
conspicuous among the Peers ‘who lent the support of their 
‘ sympathy to the defendants ;’ when they were acquitted he 
led the applause with which the verdict was received. 

If, however, in such ways as these Halifax took occasion 
to display his disapproval of the policy of James, he re- 
frained from the more active measures of opposition which 
other men were pursuing. Though in constant communica- 
tion with William of Orange, he did not join in, and was 
apparently not made acquainted with, the invitation to that 
prince to intervene actively. In Miss Foxcroft’s language, 
he remained ‘a passive spectator of the great prologue 
‘ which was slowly evolving ;’ declining, on the one hand, 
‘ the confidence of the conspirators,’ and rejecting, on the 
other hand, the overtures made to him by ‘the governing 
‘Cabal.’ True to the principles which guided him through- 
out his life, at this crisis also he shrank from taking an 
extreme part. He accepted from James the duty of repair- 
ing, with Nottingham and Godolphin, to William’s camp, 
and of suggesting that the points in dispute should be 
referred to a Parliament. He presided ‘ with great wisdom, 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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* Macaulay, ii. 218. 
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‘courage, and zeal for the good of the Commonwealth’ 
over the provisional assembly of Peers, which recommended 
the prince to summon the Convention Parliament; when 
that Parliament assembled he was elected to the Speaker- 
ship of the Lords; and, in that capacity, it fell to his lot to 
proffer the Crown to William and Mary. As Speaker of 
the Lords he bore a large part in shaping the course of 
events, and Macaulay, with great justice, declares that ‘ our 
‘ Revolution, so far as it can be said to bear the character 
‘of any single mind, assuredly bears the character of the 
‘large yet cautious mind of Halifax.’ 

The policy of Halifax at this period exposed him to a good 
deal of misrepresentation. So long as James had remained 
in this country, he had abstained from taking any part 
against him, but from the moment of the king’s flight he 
adhered to the fortunes of William of Orange. It was 
almost inevitable that, in such circumstances, he should be 
charged with passing over from the losing to the winning 
side. It was equally inevitable that his conduct should 
expose him to sharp criticism from both of the great parties 
in the State. The man, indeed, who in 1680 and 1681 had 
incurred the reproaches of the Whigs by resisting the 
Exclusion Bill, aroused the antipathy of the Tories in 1688- 
1689 by promoting the accession of William and Mary. 
The arguments which he had used on the previous occasion 
seemed inconsistent with his later conduct. Yet he would 
probably have himself replied that the alteration of the 
surrounding circumstances justified his change. While 
Charles II. was still alive, and the hereditary claims of 
James to be recognised as his successor were strongly sup- 
ported by powerful adherents, the passage of the Exclusion 
Bill seemed likely to lead to the evils of civil war. But, 
when James had abandoned his trust and had fled from his 
throne, the best chance of averting civil war seemed to lie 
in the completion of the Revolution. The cause of peace 
and order was on the side of James in 1680 and 1681; but 
peace and order could best be secured by the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688 and 1689. 

These considerations, however, could hardly have had 
much weight with Tories who believed in the divine right 
of James, and they did not easily forgive what they pro- 
bably regarded as an act of treachery on the part of Halifax. 
Though Halifax, under the new Government, retained the 
Speakership of the House of Lords, and was restored to his 
old office of Privy Seal, he soon became the object of keen 
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attacks; and, though the attacks failed, Halifax’s position 
was obviously so difficult that he voluntarily retired from the 
Speakership of the Lords, and asked to be relieved from his 
duties as Privy Seal. 

It has usually been supposed that William III. did not 
much regret the loss of Halifax’s services. Burnet has 
recorded that the minister’s mercurial wit ‘ was not well 
‘ suited with the king’s phlegm;’ and Macaulay, dilating 
on this text,* has shown that the very qualities which, in 
the case of Charles II., rapidly overcame the king’s repug- 
nance to the minister, in the case of William made the king 
weary of Halifax : 

‘Charles, who went to Council as he went to the play, solely to be 
amused, was delighted with an adviser who had a hundred pleasant 
and ingenious things to say on both sides of every question. But 
William had no tastes for disquisition and disputation, however lively 
and subtle, which occupied much time and led to no conclusion. It 
was reported, and is not improbable, that on one occasion he could not 
refrain from expressing in sharp terms at the Council board his im- 
patience at what seemed to hima morbid habit of indecision. Halifax, 
mortified by his mischances in public life, dejected by domestic 
calamities, disturbed by apprehensions of impeachment, and no longer 
supported by royal favour, became sick of public life, and began to 
pine for the silence and solitude of his seat in Nottinghamshire, an 
old Cistercian abbey buried deep among woods,’ 


And it is undoubtedly the case that at this period 
Halifax was greatly ‘dejected’ by the death of two of his 
children, and that he was ‘ disturbed’ by what he himself 
called the malice of his former friends. But there is no 
more evidence that William was weary of his minister than 
there is that the minister was anxious for retirement to 
Rufford. So far as we have been able to follow his career— 
from the moment when he was first actively engaged in 
political affairs—Rufford was about the last place to which 
Halifax ever thought of going. Indeed, Lord Eland, who 
was living at Rufford in 1690, told his father that the place 
was in very bad repair, that the gardens had been much 
neglected, and that ‘the chief blame is to be laid at your 
‘lordship’s door in not visiting them oftener;’ while, if 


* It is perhaps worth noticing that Macaulay, in this instance, has 
followed the device which other great preachers have occasionally 
adopted, of quoting only a portion of the text. Burnet’s full words 
are: Halifax ‘ for some time had great credit with the king, though his 
‘mercurial wit was not well suited with the king’s phlegm’ (vol. iii, 
page 4). 
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Miss Foxcroft is right, ‘it is more than doubtful’ whether 
Halifax ever visited Rufford after 1686, the year in which 
he purchased a small estate in the immediate neighbourhood 
of London. Nor can we find any evidence that William was 
not sorry to part from his minister. On the contrary, if 
Halifax’s own journals can be trusted, the king ‘ argued 
‘earnestly’ against the minister’s retirement, and only 
ultimately consented to accept the seals on the understanding 
that Halifax ‘would come into imploy againe when it was 
‘for his [William’s] service.’ Such language is not the 
language of a sovereign who is not sorry to part with an 
unsuitable adviser. 

After Halifax’s retirement, indeed, William’s views may 
possibly have altered. Thenceforward the chief place in 
the ministry fell into the hands of Danby, or Carmarthen, 
as Danby had now become. And Danby and Halifax had 
for years been opponents or rivals. Halifax had been 
removed by Danby from the Privy Council in 1675; he had 
opposed Danby’s promotion to a marquisate in 1678. The 
two men had been rival candidates for the Speakership of 
the Lords at the Revolution; and they had been rivals in 
the first administration of William ILI. It was natural in 
these circumstances that Halifax should regard with some 
suspicion a policy which was chiefly directed by Danby ; and 
there is no doubt that, during the few years of life which 
Halifax had still before him, he displayed an increasing dis- 
trust of William’s policy. In 1692 he led the opposition in 
the House of Lords; Burnet says ‘ he studied to oppose every- 
‘ thing and to embroil matters all he could.’ Unfortunately 
for his reputation he did more than this. It is certainly true 
that he ‘ gave a civil reception ’ to an emissary of James, and 
it is equally true that his name ‘ was conspicuous by its ab- 
‘sence’ from the roll of the men whom James threatened to 
proscribe in the event of his regaining power. It is not, 
perhaps, surprising that William III. should have resented 
this conduct, and that Halifax’s name should have been struck 
out of the Council. It is remarkable, however, that in ar- 
riving at this decision William was at pains to deprive it of 
any mark of censure. The nominal reason which he gave for 
striking out the name of Halifax was that he had for some 
time forborne to attend, and the Queen did him the honour 
of dining with him three months afterwards. 

Halifax did not long survive his last removal from the 
Privy Council. He died suddenly in April 1695, on the day 
succeeding his eldest surviving son’s second marriage with a 
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daughter of Lord Nottingham. The titles which he had 
acquired in his lifetime lapsed on that son’s death, in 1700, 
and were revived soon afterwards in favour of another states- 
man, who played a very different, but also very important, 
part in the politics of the seventeenth century. Thus it 
happened that the men of the reign of Anne associated the 
title of Halifax with the name of Montagu, just as we of 
the reign of Victoria associate it with the name of Wood. 
Halifax himself would perhaps have regarded the failure of 
his direct male line as the greatest misfortune which could 
have happened to him. One of the chief ambitions of his 
life was to raise the status of his family; and he was 
constantly excusing himself for accepting titles—which he 
declared were tinsel fit for fools—on the ground that they 
would be advantageous to those who came after him. And 
there seemed at first every reasonable ground for expecting 
that his name and rank would be carried down to posterity 
by his children’s children. Three sons grew up to man’s 
estate. One, however, died unmarried ; one, the first Lord 
Eland, married but left no issue; and on his death the 
prospects of succession in the male line depended on a 
younger son, William, the second Lord Eland. It is remark- 
able that this gentleman was married to his first wife 
within two months of his elder brother’s death; and that, 
on his first wife’s death, his second marriage was hurried on 
by Lord Halifax with what Miss Foxcroft calls ‘indecent 
‘haste.’ Lord Eland left children by both his wives; but 
his sons all died in early childhood. 

Few men who have filled a great place in the history of 
this country have displayed more brilliant qualities than 
Halifax. Asa statesman he was the first orator of his age. 
But, unlike most great orators, his pen was as efficient as 
his tongue ; and it was as easy for him to influence thought 
by a pamphlet as to sway the House of Lords by a speech. 
In private life, his wit and knowledge made him one of 
the best talkers of the day; and he knew how to win men 
so different as Bishop Burnet and Charles II. It is the 
‘ piercing wit’ which Dryden regards as the first charac- 
teristic of Jotham. His wit, indeed, must have been in 
some cases trying to his friends. When his own chaplain, 
Mompesson, prayed for him in his presence as his lord and 
patron, Halifax asked him ‘if he could not be content to 
‘ play the fool, but he must let the world know whose fool 
‘he was.’ When, after the Revolution, several persons of 
rank who had been zealous in William’s cause, but who were 
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not conspicuous for ability, applied for preferment, Halifax 
disposed of their pretensions by saying, ‘lt remember to 
‘ have read in history that Rome was saved by geese, but I 
‘do not remember that these geese were made consuls.’ 
According to Burnet he was a Christian in submission, yet 
his jests on religion convinced men that he was an atheist. 
He said himself that ‘ he could not swallow down everything 
‘ that divines imposed upon the world: he believed as much 
‘as he could,and he hoped that God would not lay it to his 
‘ charge if he could not digest iron as an ostrich did, nor 
‘take into his belief things that must burst him.’ The 
doubts which he felt himself made him tolerant of differ- 
ences; but, at the same time, a lukewarm supporter of his 
own Church. As a modern writer has said, ‘The Halifaxes 
‘of the seventeenth century thought it very absurd to kill 
‘ for a faith, but quite as absurd to die for one.’ 

It is probable that the phrase which we have just quoted 
conveys a very fair impression of Halifax’s religious beliefs. 
He was indifferent rather than an unbeliever. He accepted 
the great tenets of Christianity, but he rejected many of the 
dogmas to which the Churches attached so much importance. 
On his deathbed he professed himself to be a sincere 
Christian, and by his own desire the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered to him. He received it ‘very devoutly, and 
‘ with great humility and submission, expressing with great 
‘ Christian piety submission to the will of Heaven.’ A 
man’s attitude on his deathbed cannot always be accepted 
as evidence either of his life or of his opinions; but it must 
be recollected, in the case of Halifax, that his whole nature 
was free from hypocrisy, and that throughout his life he 
was exceptionally outspoken and sincere. It must also be 
remembered that morally he was a far better man than his 
contemporaries. If, indeed, he is judged by the standard 
of the present age, he may be regarded as deficient in a 
moral sense. But, as he himself said in his ‘ Advice to a 
‘ Daughter,’ 

‘ You are to consider that you live in a time which hath rendered 
some kind of frailties so habitual that they lay claim to large grains 
of allowance. The world in this is somewhat unequal, and our sex 
seemeth to play the tyrant, in distinguishing partially for ourselves, 
by making that in the utmost degree criminal in a woman which in a 
man passeth under a much gentler censure.’ 


Living in such an atmosphere it would have been surpris- 
ing if he had remained wholly free from reproach. It is 
possible, though by no means as certain as Macaulay 
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supposed, that Henry Carey, the poet and the grandfather 
of Edmund Kean the actor, was Halifax’s illegitimate son. 
But it is certain that Halifax’s life was free from the graver 
scandals which disgraced the court, from the habitual 
license of Charles II., and from the vices which disfigured 
his uncle, Lord Shaftesbury, or his colleague, the Duke of 
Buckingham. He seems, too, to have lived on terms of the 
greatest affection with his second wife ; and her body lies, 
in accordance with her own request, by the side of her 
‘dear lord.’ Such facts go a long way to prove that, if his 
life was not free from reproach, it was, at any rate, above 
the standard of his own age. 

We are, however, concerned with the public and not with 

the private life of Halifax, and we have still to consider his 
claims and character as a statesman. In one respect he is 
singularly fortunate. His portrait stands out in Macaulay’s 
pages, because it is drawn with the skill and firmness of a 
great portrait painter; and he ranks, in Macaulay’s judge- 
ment, as first in genius among the statesmen of his age, as 
specially entitled to the protection of history because he 
almost invariably took that view of the great questions of 
his time which history has finally adopted, and with only 
one deep stain on his memory that ‘he who had acted so 
‘great a part in the Convention could have afterwards 
‘stooped to hold communication with Saint Germains.’ 
The circumstances which aroused angry opposition in his 
own time have won for Halifax the histcorian’s approval. 
For, though Halifax was a Trimmer on principle, 
‘he must not be confounded with the vulgar crowd of renegades. 
Though, like them, he passed from side to side, his transition was 
always in the direction opposite to theirs. He had nothing in common 
with those who fly from extreme to extreme, and who regard the 
party which they have deserted with an animosity far exceeding that 
of consistent enemies... . The party to which he at any moment 
belonged was the party which at that moment he liked least, because 
it was the party of which at that moment he had the nearest view.’ 


There is much in this famous picture which commands 
our cordial concurrence; but, at the same time, there are 
passages in it with which we cannot agree. We doubt 
whether Macaulay himself would have defended one of his 
own contemporaries, who acted as Halifax acted, with the 
warmth with which he has defended Halifax. There was, 
it must be recollected, a Trimmer in the nineteenth as well 
as in the seventeenth century. Sir James Graham began 
life as an avowed Liberal; he was a member of the Grey 
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Cabinet ; he was a party to the first Reform Act; he left 
the Whig ministers on the question of the Irish Church ; 
he drifted into the Conservative camp and served under 
Peel; he joined the Coalition Government under Aberdeen ; 
he left it when Palmerston became Prime Minister; and 
finally he refused office under Lord Derby in 1858 on the 
ground that his sympathies had always been with the Whigs 
and Lord John Russell. Like Halifax, ‘his place was on 
‘the debateable ground between the hostile divisions of 
‘the community, and he never wandered far beyond the 
‘ frontier of either.’ Like Halifax, too, ‘he must not be 
* confounded with the vulgar crowd of renegades,’ for both in 
1834 and in 1855 he passed from the popular to the un- 
popular side. Yet we doubt whether Macaulay would have 
justified Graham’s resignation in 1855. We can have no 
doubt that he would have condemned his desertion of the 
Whigs in 1834. 

But the truth is that Macaulay was wrong in saying that 
Halifax belonged to any party; that he passed from side to 
side, or (as in a passage which we have already quoted) that 
from the very day on which the Tories by his help gained 
the ascendant, he began to turn Whig. Nothing seems to 
us more certain than that Halifax at no time of his life 
could be justly styled either Whig or Tory. He had a con- 
stitutional dislike of all parties, and a constitutional disbelief 
in party government. 


‘The best party,’ he wrote, ‘is but a kind of conspiracy against 
the rest of the nation. Party cutteth off one balf of the world from 
the other, so that the mutual improvement of men’s understanding by 
conversing, &c., is lost, and men are half undone when they lose the 
advantage of knowing what their enemies think of them. [Party | 
turneth all thought into talking instead of doing. Men get a habit of 
being unuseful to the public by turning in a circle of wrangling and 
railing which they cannot get out of. Ignorance maketh most men 
go into a party and shame keepeth them from getting out of it.’ 


It is evident that a man who could write in this way 
could not justly be called either Whig or Tory. Though he 
lived at a time when party government was slowly coming 
into existence, he had no patience with either Whigs 
or Tories. Standing between the two parties, he was 
ready, at any moment, to leave those with whom he 
was temporarily acting, and to join those to whom he 
had been temporarily opposed. And this attitude, from 
which other men shrink as involving charges of incon- 
sistency, he gloried in and defended. Other men might 
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denounce him as a Trimmer ; he prided himself in the nick- 


name. Everything that was best was liable to the same 
reproach. 


‘ Our climate is a Trimmer between that part of the world where men 
are roasted and the other where they are frozen; our Church is a 
Trimmer between the frenzy of Fanatic visions and the lethargic 
ignorance of Popish dreams; our laws are Trimmers between the 
excesses of unbounded power and the extravagance of liberty not 
enough restrained; even God Almighty Himself is divided between 
His two great attributes, His mercy and His justice. In such company 
our Trimmer is not ashamed of his name, and willingly leaveth to 
the bold champions of either extreme the honour of contending with 
no less adversaries than Nature, religion, liberty, prudence, humanity, 
and common sense.’ * 


Is not, however, such a passage as this, admirable as it is, 
susceptible to the reproach that it contains only a half-truth ? 
Party government may or may not be perfect, but it is 
probably the best device which men have so far discovered fur 
conducting the administration of an imperfect world. Men 
act together because they discover that their union enables 
them to enforce their own views; and with this object they 
are content to sacrifice their opinion on lesser matters for 
the sake of securing their greater objects. It is true that 
these considerations are much clearer to us now than they 
were to politicians of the age of Halifax. But Halifax had 
seen the advantages of cohesion in his own time. He had 
been one of the chief leaders of the country party, aud he 
recognised the necessity of acting at one time with the Whigs 
and at another with the Tories. He ought to have perceived 
that the gradual evolution of party was not altogether dis- 
advantageous, and that it was the business of a practical 
statesman to adapt himself to the changed conditions of 


* We have assumed throughout this article that the ‘ Character of a 
Trimmer’ was written by Halifax. The argument against this view 
is that the first printed edition, which was apparently taken from a 
copy found among Sir W. Coventry’s papers, is ascribed to ‘Sir 
W.C. The edition of 1697 also purports to be a product of Sir 
William Coventry’s contemplation ; but the advertisement adds that it 
stands obliged to the great care of the late Marquis of Halifax. The 
MS. Saviliana, however, lets us into the real motive of the great 
man’s solicitude. ‘ The true author,’ it says, ‘ was my Lord Marquis of 
Halifax, and the pubiic may be satisfied of it by this, that his lord- 
ship has since owned it to his friends” The MS. Saviliana is un- 
doubtedly the work of some one who enjoyed Lord Halifax's confidence, 
and, apart from internal evidence, which seems to us strong, apparently 
settles the question of the authorship of the tract. 
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political life. He failed perhaps to do so because he desired 
to preserve for the king a position which is incompatible 
with party government. The king, in Halifax’s judgement, 
was to be his own minister. 


‘IIe must not only be the first mover, and the fountain from which 
all the great Acts of State originally flow, but he must be thought so 
by his people, that they may preserve their veneration for him: he 
must be jealous of his power, and not impart so much of it to any 
about him that he may suffer an eclipse by it. He cannot take too 
much care to keep himself up; for when a prince is thought to be led 
by those with whom he should only advise, and that the commands 
he giveth are transmitted through him, and are not of his own growth, 
the world will look upon him as a bird adorned with feathers that are 
not his own, or consider him rather as an engine than as a living 
creature... . It is the exercise of power that draweth the respect 
along with it; and when that is parted with, the bare character of a 
king is not sufficient to keep it up.’ 


The views which Halifax thus expressed agreed well 
enough with the old theories of government which had 
prevailed with the Plantagenets and the Tudors. But they 
were inconsistent with the new ideas of government, which 
were being gradually evolved under the later Stuarts. And 
the men who were ranging themselves in parties, and 
giving one another party nicknames, were really doing 
greater service to the cause of constitutional progress than 
the statesman who was contending that the minister should 
be the mere engine or tool of the king. The force of cir- 
cumstances was so strong, indeed, that in practice Halifax 
was compelled, throughout his life, to act with one or other 
of the parties of the State, and to make use of the very 
machinery for which he had a theoretical distaste. And the 
true excuse for him is, not that he was ready from time to 
time to change sides, but that the occasions on which he 
changed sides were big with issues of exceptional import- 
ance, on which every honest man was bound to form an 
independent judgement. 

Both parties of the State were, of course, ready enough 
tv welcome Halifax’s assistance, but neither of them were 
equally ready to forgive what they considered his desertion. 
And their dislike is not unintelligible. It was hardly to be 
expeeted that the Whigs could forsive his conduct in the 
closing years of Charles IL., or that the Tories could forget 
his conduct in the closing months of 1688. Yet, looking 
back over two centuries, the inconsistencies of the states- 
man bear a charm of their own. For, if it be true that he 
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was ready to censure each party at the moment of its 
triumph, it was also true that he was ready to shelter and 
assist the members of each party in the moment of their 
fall. He had the courage to vote for Stafford’s acquittal 
when he was impeached by the Whigs. He tried to save 
Russell and Sidney from the vengeance of the Tories. The 
man who could so act had some claims on humanity. The 
man who led the cheering on the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops may have been a freethinker, but he had some 
claims on the Church. 

His conduct on the Exclusion Bill and his conduct at 
the Revolution provoked more auimosity among his con- 
temporaries than any other events of his life. We have 
already tried to show that, on both occasions, he played the 
part of a statesman. We have much more difficulty in 
justifying the part which he played at the end of the reign 
of Charles IL, and no shred of apology seems available for 
his negotiations with James I. after the Revolution. It is 
true that he went much less far than other men, and that 
the charges of treason which ney be brought against some 
of his contemporaries cannot be raised against Halifax. 
But we are not sure that we like him the better for this 
circumstance. The man who intrigues against a settled 
dynasty may or may not be justified by the event; but the 
man whose convictions prompt him to intrigue, but whose 
caution prevents him from committing himself definitely, 
does not inspire respect. Ii is not a pleasing spectacle to 
see a great statesman ‘running with the hare and hunting 
‘with the hounds.’ Yet this is what Halifax apparently 
endeavoured to do. ‘We have wives and children,’ he 
said on one occasion to Sir John Reresby, ‘and we must 
* consider them, and not venture too far.” Burnet says the 
same thing in other language. He ‘had gone into all the 
‘measures of the Tories, only he took care to preserve 
‘himself from criminal engagements.’ Caution such as 
this was, no doubt, consistent with Halifax’s character and 
career. But such caution will never attract support or 
command approval. Whether we appreciate or not the 
conduct of Halifax in trimming between Whig and Tory, 
we feel that there was no excuse for trimming between 
James and William. 

If, however, there are many passages in Halifax’s life 
which we cannot condone, there are many other passages 
in it which command our warm admiration. ‘The things 
for which he was censured by his conteinporaries are pre- 
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cisely those for which he is praised by history. There are 
now very few men who will doubt that he was right in 1680 
when he threw over the Whigs, and that he was right in 
1688 when he threw over the Tories. There are very few 
men who will now deny that, if he made no sacrifices to 
party, he made many sacrifices to his country. At home, 
whether he was acting with Whigs or Tories, his voice was 
always raised in favour of justice, tolerance, and liberty. 
He incurred the displeasure of the Duke of York by de- 
claring with great warmth that ‘there could be no doubt 
‘ whatever that the same laws which are in force in England 
‘should be established in the English colonies of the New 
‘ World.’ Abroad he upheld from the first, and maintained 
to the end, the principles of the Triple Alliance. His 
foreign policy was based on an intense affection for his own 
country :— 


‘Our Trimmer is far from idolatry in other things; in one thing 
only he cometh near it. His country is in some degree his idol. He 
doth not worship the sun, because it is not peculiar to us; it rambleth 
about the world, and is less kind to us than it is to other countries. 
But for the earth of England, though, perhaps, inferior to that of many 
places abroad, to him there is divinity in it, and he would rather die 
than see a spire of English grass trampled down by a foreign 
trespasser.’ 


And he was almost two centuries before his time in 
realising how foreign trespass was to be made impossible. 
He was the first great English statesman who saw distinctly 
that the strength of England was in the seas :— 


‘It may be said now to England ’—so he wrote in the ‘ Rough Draft 
of a New Model at Sea ’—‘ Martha, Martha, thou art busy about many 
things, but one thing is necessary. To the question what we shall 
do to be saved in this world, there is no other answer than this, 
* Look to your Moat.” ’ 


But perhaps the highest testimony to Halifax’s merits 
may be found in the letter which Louis XIV. addressed to 
Barillon on Halifax’s fall in 1685 :— 


‘Monsieur Barillon, your letter of the 5th of this month informs 
me of the different opinions which are entertained where you are on 
the disgrace of the Marquis of Halifax; but whatever effect it may 
produce, you are well aware that it cannot but be very advantageous 
to my interests that a minister so devoted to Spain and so inimical to 
the Catholic Religion has been removed from the councils of the King 
of England.’ 


The reputation of a great English statesman may survive 
the attacks both of Whigs and Tories when his disgrace is 
thus welcomed by the foremost opponent of England. 
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Art. [X.—1. Imperial Africa. The Rise, Progress, and 
Future of the British Possessions in Africa. By Major 
H. F. Mockxuer-Ferryman, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. (Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry). Vol. I. ‘ British West Africa.’ London: 
1898. 

2. The Partition of Africa. By J. Scorr Keutizr. Second 
edition. London: 1895. 


3. Nos Africains. Par Harry Atis. Paris: 1894. 


4. Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger. By StymMour 
VANDELEDR, D.S.O. (Lieutenant, Scots Guards). London: 
1898. 


freaxce is the only European Power that has throughout 

this century consistently aimed at a great empire in 
Africa. The Senegal was one of the few transmarine 
possessions left her in 1815, and as early as 1821 her activity 
there elicited a warning from McQueen, the shrewd geo- 
grapher, who not only guessed the true course of the Niger, 
but foresaw the struggle for African land. In 1830 she 
began the conquest of Algeria. England meanwhile con- 
tented herself with the réle of exploration. The various ex- 
peditions of Laing, Clapperton, Lander, and finally of Barth, 
opened up to public knowledge the secrets of the Niger, 
and, what was more surprising, revealed the existence in 
the Central Soudan of wealthy and half-civilised states— 
the Empires of Sokoto and Bornu. Attempts to open up 
the country for commerce were made by the energy of one 
individual, Macgregor Laird, but these met with repeated 
failure, and Africa became more and more to the English 
a subject for interesting geographical speculation, a limit- 
less field for missionary enterprise, and, above all, a kind of 
gigantic monument to our national virtue as exemplified 
in the crusade against slavery, but not a place for the 
acquisition of land, nor, as we say now, for Imperial ex- 
pansion. As we grew slacker, France increased in zeal. In 
1865 a Committee of the House of Commons passed the 
now notorious resolution recommending a complete with- 
drawal, so far as possible, from our possessions on the West 
Coast. About the same time Faidherbe was consolidating 
French power at the headwaters of the Senegal, thus paving 
a way to the Upper Niger, while England was content at 
every point to sit still on the coast. In 1872, indeed, she 
was drawn into a costly war with Ashanti; but, after 
crushing the one native power with some pretensions to be 
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called a State which was in any way accessible to her trade, 
she withdrew again to the seaboard. Her most valuable 
acquisition, the island of Lagos, was secured in 1861 merely 
as a port to control the slave trade on that channelled 
coast, and without the least forecast of its possibilities as a 
source of revenue. 

The war of 1870 supervened and put a temporary check 
to French enterprises; but ten years later, when the first 
collision between European claims in West Africa occurred, 
France was foremost in the struggle. In 1875 Mr. Stanley, 
with that peculiar faculty for arresting public attention to 
which he owes his pre-eminence among African explorers, 
had turned the thoughts of all Europe upon the region of 
the Great Lakes. An International Association was founded 
to open up these countries, but from the very first split up 
into a number of enterprises financed by different nationali- 
ties. The King of the Belgians, by prompt action, secured 
Stanley’s own services, and decided with a wise forecast 
that the best place to eccupy was the line of the Congo. 
Accordingly, in 1879, Stanley was back at the mouth of the 
river as agent of the Comité des Etudes du Haut Congo, 
behind which bedy was practically one person and one 
purse—those of King Leopold. But in the meantime other 
people had been thinking of the Congo. As early as 1842 
France had established herself on the estuary of the Gaboon ; 
in 1862 she took possession of the Ogowé River, a hundred 
and fifty miles further to the south; but these had remained 
mere trading posts. In 1877 Count Pierre Savorgnan de 
Brazza had gone up the Ogowé, and, pushing inland, got 
touch of the Alima and Licina. Stanley’s report made it 
clear to him that these must be afiluents of the Congo; he 
propounded his views at Paris, set out much later thar 
Stanley, concealing his object, and struck across from the 
Ogowé to the Congo main stream. In the neighbourhood 
of Stanley Pool he made treaties with a chief, who claimed 
suzerainty on both banks, crossed the river and founded a 
post before Stanley got up from the coast. Stanley, how- 
ever, ignored the existence of this station and founded 
Leopoldville beside it, and in a short time it was decided 
that France should confine herself to the right bank. De 
Brazza spent the next two years in pushing his line of 
treaties and posts up the Congo, and in securing a sound 
line of communication from his post on Stanley Pool, now 
known as Brazzaville, to the French base on the Ogowé. 

Here one has really the beginning of the svramble for 
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Africa. De Brazza and Stanley were alike acting nominally 
us agents of international associations, inspired by an 
abstract passion for civilisation; really, they were annexing 
territories, one in the name of the French Republic, the 
other in that of the King of the Belgians, and this became 
apparent to every one, but especially to Portugal. Portugal 
had a long-standing claim to the coastline south and north 
of the Congo—from 5° 12’ to 8° south—a claim generally 
asserted against Great Britain in defence of the Portuguese 
right to sanction slave trade from this region. De Brazza, 
pushing south-east from his base on the Gaboon and Ogowé, 
had come behind this strip of coast; Portugal remon- 
strated, and came to the British Government with a claim 
to suzerainty extending for an indefinite distance up the 
Congo, as well as to the coastline north and south of its 
debouchure. This was practically the first assertion of the 
theory of the hinterland, by which effective occupation of a 
strip of coast was held to give rights over the interior as 
far as the possessor cared to assert them. Lord Granville, 
in exchange for certain concessions in Kast Africa, recog- 
nised the Portuguese claim to the coastline as valid. But 
neither de Brazza nor Stanley had the least intention of 
abandoning his hold on the river. Portugal had pledged 
herself to leave the navigation absolutely free, but it was 
felt that her control of the river mouth cut off the Congo 
Association entirely from access to their acquisitions inland. 
A general outcry was raised throughout Europe, which re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of the Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
and the reference of the whole matter to a conference to be 
held in Berlin. 

France, however, had already secured along the Congo a 
third avenue into Central Africa, and she had not been idle 
in developing the two already existing. On the north she 
had annexed Tunis in 1881. Algeria was still bounded south- 
ward by unsubdued Arab tribes, but already the schemes of 
trans-Saharan extension had been formed. In 1880 an expe- 
dition was sent out under Colonel Flatters to survey a line for 
a railway, which should connect Algeria with Senegambia. 
Unhappily, the Hoggar tribe treacherously destroyed the 
whole mission, and the scheme has slept from that day till 
this, though it shows signs of reawakening. But in the 
same year a great stride was taken from Senegambia. 
Captain Galliéni marched from Medina on the Senegal to 
Bammaku and Ségu on the Upper Niger. The dominant 

race along the Niger bend were the Toucculeurs a mixed 
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stock, half negro, half Fulah. Their first leader had been 
the religious fanatic El Hadj Omar, a sort of Mahdi, 
and in 1880 his son, Ahmadu, was on the throne. With 
Ahmadu France concluded a treaty; a garrison was put in 
Bammaku, which soon came into collision with the famous 
marauding chief Samory, who thus began, in 1885, the long 
struggle against his European neighbours, which sixteen 
years later leaves him still at the head of ten thousand men 
armed in great measure with rifles of precision, and, though 
repeatedly worsted, still unsubdued. The attack in 1883 
was repulsed, and France began firmly to establish her 
footing on the Upper Niger. 

But there had been still another and even a more 
important field attempted by French enterprise, though in a 
different manner. It is curious but characteristic that, 
whatever has been accomplished of real value in West 
Africa by French means, has been the work of the State ; 
wherever England has been successful it has been in the 
main by the energy or foresight of private individuals. But 
for the action of Government France would probably have 
no stake whatever in West Africa; but for the action of 
British merchants England would retain at most a single 
port of call, the harbour of Sierra Leone. The Niger in 
its lower reaches was pre-eminently a British river by right 
of discovery. A Scotchman, Macgregor Laird, took up 
the idea of making it an avenue for civilisation and for 
trade, and in 1852 he organised an ill-fated enterprise. 
In 1841 he embarked large sums in a venture, which for this 
once was supported by Government in a most ungrudging 
way. A model farm was established where Lokoja now 
stands, and a post left there, but the expedition was a 
disastrous failure. The Government was daunted, but not 
Macgregor Laird, who insisted in season and out of season 
upon his project, till in 1857 he induced the authorities 
to subsidise a line of steamers. On this project he was 
still throwing away money like water when he died in 
1860, not having lived to see his forecast justified. But 
his helpers, Baikie and others, gradually established their 
influence among the natives; gradually alliances on behalf 
of Great Britain were formed with the native chiefs and 
security guaranteed to commerce; and, gradually, private 
trade began to flow in. Private trade, however, made in 
some degree against progress, since Government, already 
loth to subsidise any company, were further deterred from 
doing so by the protests of rival traders. It was not 
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until 1879 that Mr. Goldie Taubman—now Sir George Goldie 
—induced the different firms trading up the Niger to 
amalgamate their interests, and the National African 
Company was formed. France was then becoming ex- 
tremely active in Africa, pushing on to the Upper Niger, 
seizing the right bank of the Congo, annexing Tunis, and 
projecting a Trans-Saharan railway; France also had her 
eye on the Lower Niger, and two French companies were 
formed with large capitals, which, it is said, had Gambetta’s 
support. But the National African Company were guided 
by a far-sighted man, who discovered the weakness of his 
rivals’ purpose. Mr. Goldie Taubman conjectured that they 
could be bought out, and bought out they accordingly were, 
so that when English representatives went to the Berlin 
Conference in 1884 they were able to assert that no Power 
except England had interests on the Lower Niger. 

Such, then, was the position in West Africa between the 
Powers whose interest was of old date, when the Berlin Con- 
ference opened. On the Upper Niger the French had already 
established military posts, and were pushing on towards 
Timbuctoo, a town whose importance was much overrated. 
On the Lower Niger the National African Company had 
its posts, without foreign competitors, but also without a 
charter. It could only claim commercial not administrative 
rights. On the Congo the French were in occupation of the 
right bank from Stanley Pool upward ; while the left bank 
was held by the agents of a State which as yet had no official 
existence. But there was now a new complication and a 
new factor in the African problem. The German Colonial 
Society and the Chambers of Commerce had pressed action 
upon Bismarck, but the notion of Germany as a colonising 
power was so entirely novel that people in this country were 
half incredulous when they learnt that the German flag had 
been hoisted on April 30, 1883, in Damaraland, a regicn 
which we had never troubled to annex. Even so the lesson 
was not learnt. German posts, nominally of private enter- 
prise, were being established on the Oil Rivers and throughout 
the Cameroons, in territory where the protectorate of Great 
Britain had repeatedly been demanded by native chiefs. 
Yet Bismarck’s assurances that nothing was intended were 
again believed. In the summer of 1884 matters came to a 
head. Dr. Nachtigal, sent out with an exploring com- 
mmission, hoisted the German flag in the Cameroons, and was 
barely, and almost by accident, anticipated by a British 
officer on the Oil Rivers in a similar step. Thence he 
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proceeded northward and declared a protectorate over 
Togoland. Public feeling in this country was strongly 
roused; the more so as Bismarck showed the utmost 
willingness to settle differences as they arose with the 
French, so that a boundary was promptly defined between 
the Cameroons and the Gaboon territories on the one hand, 
and between Togoland and the French settlement about 
Porto Novo on the other: whereas towards England his 
attitude was defiant, if not positively menacing. Moreover, 
German pioneers were pushing up the Niger, with the aim 
of extending their influence over the Central Soudan and 
the great Fulah Empire of Sokoto. Great Britain, after the 
sudden pounce upon Togoland and the Cameroons, had at last 
partially cleared up her position by declaring a protectorate 
over the Niger Territories from Lagos to the Cameroons ; 
but the hinterland was still undefined and the Hausa States 
might be reached from the German coastline, although 
their natural line of communication with the sea lay down 
the Niger and its great affluent the Benué. Mr. Goldie 
Taubman, however, had taken steps to meet this contingency, 
and the explorer, Joseph Thomson, despatched in all haste, 
reached Sokoto, and concluded a treaty, giving to the 
Company and Great Britain prior rights over his empire, 
with all its vassal States. Thomson was on his way home 
before Herr Flegel, the German emissary, had ascended the 
river. All these things happened before the Congress met, 
and terminated the first acute phase in the struggle. 

The results of the Congress may be briefly summarised as 
follows: First, the Congo Free State was recognised as a 
neutral State, though under the sovereignty of the King 
of the Belgians. A strip of territory was granted to it reach- 
ing down to the sea, which thus divides the Portuguese 
possessions of Loango and Angolaland. But as a condition 
of consent to this arrangement, which cut Congo Francais off 
from the sea, France had acquired a right of pre-emption 
over the Free State, thus securing herself against the 
advent at any future date of her more powerful European 
rivals on this great waterway. Secondly, the possessions of 
the various Powers along the coastline were defined roughly, 
and the status quo accepted ; at the same time it was decided 
that possession of the coastline gave rights over the hinter- 
land for an indefinite distance inland. The English re- 
presentatives desired that a claim should only be recognised 
where there was effective occupation, but this proposal the 
French at that time rejected. Actual boundaries were to be 
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fixed later by mutual agreement between the Powers; the 
Congo and the Niger were declared free to the trade of all 
nations. 

From this point may be said to date the definitive resoiu- 
tion of Europe to develope the resources of Africa. Germany 
set to work to organise her brand-new possessions in the 
Cameroons, Togoland, and on the East Coast. No serious 
difficulties arose between her and Great Britain, and an 
agreement signed at Berlin in July 1890 fixed all boundaries 
with the exception of a relatively small tract of country 
behind Togoland and the Gold Coast, which was marked off 
as ‘the neutral zone,’ and still remains unapportioned.* 
Germany’s career of sudden and violent annexation was thus 
cut short. To France the situation presented no new de- 
velopement. Her position on the coast was defined, but she 
continued her previous policy of pushing military conquest 
inland. Already the dream of a great African Empire, 
which should converge upon Lake Tchad from Algeria in 
the north, from Senegambia in the west, and from the 
French Congo in the south-west, had taken shape. Already 
by pushing her sphere southwards from the upper waters 
of the Senegal towards the Futa Jallon country she had 
isolated the Gambia so completely that no one dreamed 
of applying the doctrine of hinterlands to it; already she 
had in the same way turned the Portuguese possessions, and 
connected Senegambia with the Rivicres du Sud; already 
she was in a fair way to do as much by our colony of Sierra 
Leone. It was obvious that no internal expansion was pos- 
sible to England from these northern bases, except at the 
risk of collision, but England displayed no desire to expand. 
On the Gold Coast she had a free path to the interior lead- 
ing her direct to the countries in the Niger Bend and to the 
Moslem States of the Central Sudan, both east and west of 
the Niger. But between her and them lay the great forest 
which stretches from the Volta to the hinterland of Sierra 
Leone, and she made no attempt to open a way for trade 
through it. Further down the coast there were signs of 
greater vitality. In 1886 Lagos was relieved from being a 
dependency of Sierra Leone, and constituted a Crown Colony. 
Sir Alfred Moloney began to make treaties with the Yoruba 
chiefs of the mainland, and to insist that trade routes should 
be kept open—which meant the maintenance of peace—by 
moral suasion and occasional punitive expeditions directed 





* Indicated by a square on the map. 
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against those who interfered with caravans. Sir Alfred did 
more than this for Lagos. He discovered a tree from which 
the natives made birdlime, sent a specimen to Kew, and 
learnt that it was excellent rubber. The result was an 
increase of 300,0001.—some 40 per cent.—in the export trade 
within five years. Thus there was an important step taken 
towards the establishment of a sound influence over the 
interior and to commercial prosperity. But the real pro- 
blem for England after the Congress concerned the Niger 
territories, over which she had declared a protectorate. The 
National African Company was in being, but only asa trading 
society with no right to administer. Its leading spirits 
desired a charter that should give them a free hand to act 
for their country as well as for themselves. On the other 
hand, there was strong opposition from independent mer- 
chants established below Lokoja and on the Oil Rivers to 
the project of granting any monopoly. They declined to 
amalgamate their interests with those of the company, and 
the result was that the Niger Protectorate had to be divided 
into two parts. In July 1886 a charter was granted to the 
National African Company (which then took its present name 
of the Royal Niger Company), conferring the right to 
administer, as well as to trade, ina vast tract of country, 
having a coastline from the Foreados River to the Nun 
mouth by Akassa, comprising both banks of the Niger up 
to Lokoja, and extending over the whole Sokoto Empire 
between the Niger and Lake Tchad. The other section of 
the protectorate, known first as the Oil Rivers, had a Consul 
residing at Fernando Po, and a rough jurisdiction was 
maintained through a Court of Equity organised by the 
traders themselves. But in 1891 a definite Imperial organi- 
sation was introduced under Major Claude Macdonald, who 
was appointed First Commissioner of the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate, with a residence at Old Calabar. Five Deputy- 
Commissioners were instituted on the other rivers, and a 
real system of control began then to be enforced among the 
barbarous savages of that coast. 

Thus for the ten years following the Congress of Berlin 
each of the three great European Powers interested in West 
Africa was, after its own fashion, busy in exploiting the 
concessions which it had obtained. It was only in 1895 that 
the points of these wedges, being driven from the coast-line 
into the interior towards a common centre—the Hausa 
States—began to collide; and once again the partition of 
West Africa threatened to embroil Europe. Some account 
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must be given of the action of the separate States before 
we reach the point where they came in contact with one 
another. 

The French, once they had reached the Niger from 
Senegal, did not let the grass grow under their feet. They 
repelled the attacks of Samory, they drove back Ahmadu 
and his Toucouleurs, and by 1887 they had concluded peace, 
or at least an armistice, with both these potentates. In 
1888 the telegraph was carried to Siguiri near Bammaku on 
the river. Expeditions were pushed into the Futa Jallon 
country, which lies south of the Upper Senegal; and in 
1888 M. Binger started on his mission from the Upper 
Niger to the Gulf of Guinea. He traversed the territory 
behind Sierra Leone and Liberia, making treaties as he went, 
and thus paved the way for a juncture between Senegambia 
and the Ivory Coast. In 1891 the coast strip from Assinie, 
west of our Gold Coast, to the Cavally River, which forms the 
eastern frontier of Liberia, was definitively annexed. In the 
previous year, by the Anglo-French agreement of 1890, the 
hinterland of the Dahomey Coast had been defined by an 
imaginary line as far as the 9th parallel of latitude, and by 
the same document our claim to the Empire of Sokoto had 
been admitted. But the boundaries of that empire were 
still matter for conjecture, and again resort was had to 
imaginary geographical lines. There is no doubt, from 
French maps published to illustrate the agreement, that 
the very loosely worded clause was held to signify that all 
south of a line drawn from Say on the Niger to Barrua on 
Lake Tchad—places in approximately the same latitude— 
was conceded to England. ‘To the south of Barrua the 
English frontier was already fixed by an Anglo-German 
agreement defining our rights from Yola on the Niger to a 
point on the shore of Lake Tchad. To the south of Say the 
perpendicular line was drawn until it reached the 9th 
parallel almost due north of Dahomey, thus conceding to us 
unquestionably both banks of the Niger up to Say, and also 
Borgu and a great part of Gurma. No sooner was the 
agreement signed than M. Monteil, a distinguished officer, 
was sent to explore this ‘ Say-Barrua line.’ Proceeding up 
the Senegal, with an escort of ten native tirailleurs, he 
reached the Niger, and struck due west across the Niger 
Bend for Say, thus traversing a great tract of country, 
mostly Mohammedan, as yet unvisited by any European. 
From Say he made his journey to Sokoto, Kano, and Kuka; 
thence he struck north and reached Tripoli. His account of 
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the wealth and civilisation of these central States was caleu- 
lated to stimulate the ambitions of his countrymen ; and he 
declared himself convinced that the Niger Company had 
neither authority nor even a footing of welcome in Kano 
and Sokoto. The policy of the company, which has always 
been of silence as to its work, lent a probability to his 
report, and the story was undoubtedly accepted in all good 
faith by his compatriots. All Frenchmen concerned with 
Africa knew that at no other point did English influence 
make itself felt more than a hundred miles from some point 
accessible by sea. They believed that Sokoto and the rest 
lay open to them if they could get there; and as for the 
agreement, they do not seem to have given it a thought. M. 
Monteil claimed to have signed a treaty with the Sultan of 
Sokoto, whose territory had already been recognised as 
within our sphere; and very probably he did so, though the 
Sultan promptly denied it. But the inference as to the 
construction put by M. Monteil on his commission is 
obvious. 

France then set herself to push resolutely eastward. 
There was no doubt about her destination ; she was moving 
a la conquete du Tehad. She was moving on it, as we shall 
show presently, from several bases; but we are concerned 
at present with her northern line of advance. In 1I8)1 
Colonel Archinard captured Nioro and made a final over- 
throw of the Toucouleur rule founded by El Hadj Omar. 
Ahmadau was driven well north of the Niger, and ceased to 
be a terror. But France did not so easily disembarrass 
herself of her other chief enemy at the head waters of the 
Niger. She was obliged again to declare war upon Samory, 
and this seems the place to sketch the career of that for- 
midable personage. 

Samory is a native of Bissandugu, a town in the country 
behind Sierra Leone, about the sources of the Niger. His 
father, a Mendi, and therefore a Pagan, was a petty mer- 
chant who travelled with kola nuts. In the year 1860 
Samory, then aged 25, was made prisoner along with his 
mother. Such, at least, is M. Binger’s account; another, 
more picturesque, relates that the mother alone 4was cap- 
tured, and that Samory came and offered his services to 
Sori Ibrahim, ruler of Senancoro, by whose soldiers she 
had been taken, in exchange for his mother’s liberty, and 
that, to obtain it, he had to serve seven years and seven 
months and seven days. At all events, in 1860 he entered 
the household of Sori Ibrahim, who was not only a good 
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Mussulman, but a marabout, or interpreter of the Koran. 
He instructed Samory in its principles, and treated the 
young man with great kindness. Samory also did good 
service for his patron in the wars or raids which are 
unceasing in those regions; but his success turned his 
head, he grew impertinent, Sori lbrahim beat him, and he 
left Senancoro to return to his own town of Bissandugu. 
Here he set up as a trader and owner of slaves, and in 1870 
became chief of the village. Two years later he defeated in 
war a rival claimant, son of the previous chief, and to ‘ mak’ 
‘ sikker’ beheaded him. This was the beginning of his 
power, which soon spread; neighbouring towns shook off 
their allegiance to Sori ibrahim, and declared for Samory, 
who proceeded to besiege Senancoro, where, after a siege of 
six months, he established his capital and citadel, and made 
himself master of the district of Konia; finally, in 1880, 
the long struggle between him and his old master ter- 
minated in the defeat and capture of Sori Ibrahim. If the 
current story is true, the old marabout is still a prisoner, 
pledged to pray to Allah daily for the suecess of the usurper 
who had ousted him and put to death his sons. 

Samory had now become enough of a potentate to be an 
object of concern to the French, and in 1881 an emissary 
was sent to him, but without success. He crossed the Niger 
to the west bank, and in 1883 for the first time met the 
Europeans under Colonel Desbordes, was defeated, and 
driven back across the Niger. But the check was only 
temporary, and in the succeeding years he and his lieu- 
tenants carried war in all directions. In 1886, however, 
Samory began to treat with the French, and his son 
Karamokho was taken to Paris, where he was mightily 
tionised, and, after his return in the next year, Samory 
concluded a treaty recognising the French protectorate and 
promising not to cross the Niger. There is -little doubt 
that Karamokho’s Parisian experiences made him an ad- 
voeate of peace. Five years later a French column captured 
in a sharp fight, amongst other things, a case in which 
were carefully treasured cuttings from the French illustrated 
papers, representing ‘Prince Karamokho at the theatre,’ 
‘ Prince Karamokho in a cab,’ and so forth. But Samory 
was not of the same mind. Indeed, his state is one of war 
by necessity; he is simply the greatest supplier of slaves to 
the Arab merchants of the Sahara; his army and his whole 
establishment live entirely on loot. When he had concluded 
his treaty with the French he turned to attack Tiéba, a 
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strong chief on his north border, and he was_ besieging 
Tiéba’s town of Sikasso in 1888 when M. Binger visited 
him. He was then at a low ebb of his fortunes; Sikasso 
was too hard a nut for him to crack, and he had lost, by M. 
Binger’s estimate, about 10,000 men in the war, reducing 
his army to about 5,000. As his whole war budget is sup- 
ported by the sale of slaves, and as the value of a slave 
was from 4 to 6 kilogrammes of powder, a brief calculation 
enabled M. Binger to conclude that 800 slaves monthly 
were needed merely to provide the army with powder. It is 
not surprising that the population in his States was reduced 
to a minimum. His camp was protected from outside 
attack by a zone of desert established all round it, across 
which half-famished porters struggled carrying up sup- 
plies to his camp. This is not exceptional, but the regular 
proceeding of his Sofas; * the detachment of them who were 
destroyed in the hinterland of Sierra Leone by an expedition 
under Colonel Ellis in 1894 had surrounded themselves 
with a similar desolation. Naturally a ruler of this kind 
cannot live at peace with his neighbours, and in 1891 the 
French declared war upon Samory. At that time he was 
probably at the height of his power, and the campaign was 
a hard one. He had in his forces natives who had been 
drilled either with the French tirailleurs or with our 
Hausas, and they had introduced European tactics. More- 
over he had in his army, however obtained, a large number 
of modern rifles and carbines, with their ammunition. 
Colonel Humbert fought him in January 1892, captured his 
stronghold of Bissandugu, and a few days later took and 
destroyed a great store of ammunition at Tutukoro. 
Between January and March there were in all sixteen en- 
gagements, and Samory was still at liberty and_ still 
menacing. 

Colonel Archinard was now sent out as Commandant 
Supérieur of the Sudan, and military operations were pushed 
on with the utmost vigour. Archinard himself pursued 
Ahmadu, who wes still at liberty, towards the north ; 
another column drove Samory from point to point, scatter- 
ing his troops. One of these stray detachments, perhaps 
a thousand strong, under the chief Porokerri, made its way 
into the hinterland of Sierra Leone, being apparently detailed 
off to form a line of communication for bringing up smuggled 





Sofa means simply foot-solaier ; it is not the designation of any 
tribe. 
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arms. These people behaved after their kind, devastating 
the country like locusts. A British expedition under Colonel 
Ellis was despatched to deal with them, while at the same 
time the French were on their track. This led to unhappy 
consequences, for at a place called Waima, while the British 
were encamped for the night, Lieutenant Maritz, with 
thirty tirailleurs and a following of native allies, attacked 
the camp, believing it to be that of the Sofas. The sudden 
fire from disciplined soldiers armed with repeating rifles 
cost the British the lives of three officers. Maritz and all 
his party, with the exception of one tirailleur, were killed, 
Maritz himself just living long enough to explain the 
mistake. This incident, happening on December 22, 1895, not 
only hampered the progress of Colonel Ellis’s expedition— 
which was, nevertheless, entirely successful——but threatened 
to bring on international complications. As a matter of fact, 
however, Waima was proved to be only just within the British 
boundary, and that boundary was merely an ideal line on the 
map. It stamps what was then the character of our rule in these 
protectorates that this country, little more than two hundred 
niles from the coast, had never been visited by a white 
man. This was the first of a series of collisions, happily 
the only one in which life was lost; indeed, its deplorable 
fatality to both parties made it rather a subject of regret 
than of resentment. Steps were taken at once to define 
the boundary of Sierra Leone in a more intelligible way, 
and this was done by a joint commission of officers in 1896. 

But while Samory was being driven towards the south- 
west by Humbert and Combes, Colonel Archinard was 
pressing up the Niger. Timbnetoo was the immediate objec- 
tive. There was now a gunboat on the river, which had 
been brought in sections from the Senegal, and Colonel 
Bonnier was ordered to organise a column at Scégu. The 
French Government, however, were of opinion that things 
were going too fast; they desired to consolidate and orga- 
nise their acquisitions, and with that view sent out a 
civilian to supersede the Commandant Sup¢érieur as Governor. 
But M. Grodet arrived to find that his officers--who in the 
French Sudan are very independent personages—had fore- 
stalled him. While the column was being organised at 
Ségu, Lieutenant Boiteux, who was in charge of the flotilla, 
suddenly steamed down stream, landed his handful of men, 
and occupied 'Timbuctoo the Mysterious, almost without 
firing a shot. His superior officer, Bonnier, coming up a 
few weeks later, ordered him under arrest, but the thing was 
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done. Unhappily, it was not so easy to hold Timbuctoo as 
to win it, and in January, 1894, a detachment under Captain 
Aude was cut up by the Touaregs. In the same month Colonel 
Bonnier led a column into the desert to punish these 
marauding Arabs, and was cut off by them with almost his 
entire force. 

Still, in spite of disaster, the French flag advanced 
steadily, and a new access into the countries west of the 
Niger had been opened up. On the coast of Dahomey the 
trading port of Whydah had been French for some time. 
In 1876 they acquired the port of Kotonou, where there now 
stands a wharf accessible for steamers—a marvel of engi- 
neering on that surf-beaten coast. In 1890 the King of 
Dahomey, not realising the force of the power opposed to 
him, declared war on France, and in the following year, after a 
fierce struggle, his capital Abomey was occupied. A line of 
posts was carried northwards, and at the head was estab- 
lished the town of Carnotville. Thus France had now three 
important bases on the coast between St. Louis and the 
Niger: Senegambia, Grand Bassam, and Dahomey. From 
ach of these her officers pushed with feverish energy into 
the interior, aiming first at an inland junction of all the 
French possessions west of the Niger—-an ideal which is 
now accomplished—and straining further towards the more 
grandiose object of an empire radiating from the borders of 
Lake Tchad. 

We have seen that Monteil was despatched in 1890 to 
reconnoitre the direct line from Senegambia to Bornu, on 
the west of Lake Tchad. In the same year another expe- 
dition started upthe Congo under M. Paul Crampel. Its object 
was to push up the Ubanghi to Banghi near its most northerly 
bend (on the 5th parallel North), and thence strike across 
to the Shari River which flows into Lake Tchad. Crampel 
and his companions got safely to a town called Ngapo on 
an affluent of the Shari. So far they had travelled entirely 
among pagans who offered no resistance to their progress, but 
at this point they fell in with a nomad Mussulman tribe, under 
the chief Snoussi, who decoyed M. Crampel into their camp and 
murdered him and his escort. Thus the Crampel expedition, 
whose object was to reach Baghirmi, south-east of Lake 
Tehad, ended in disester. At the same time Lieutenant 
Mizon had been despatched up the Niger with directions to 
explore up the Benué and meet Crampel on Lake Tchad ; 
while a German was pushing north from the Cameroons into 
Bornu through Adamawa. Mizon’s enterprise failed, but 
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he made his way behind the Cameroons into French Congo 
and joined de Brazza. Returning home, be started the 
campaign of misrepresentation, which has been steadily 
carried on against the Niger Company’s officials. A second 
voyage of M. Mizon’s, which aimed at establishing French 
influence on the Benué, was not more fortunate. But in the 
meanwhile the southern advance towards Lake Tchad was 
being steadily pushed on. Before the news of Crampel’s 
death arrived, another mission, under M. Dybowski, was 
on its way. Learning the ill news, they attacked 
Snoussi’s people and inflicted some loss on them; then, 
being ravaged with sickness, they turned home, but not with- 
out founding a post at Kémo, north of the Ubanghi. On their 
way down stream they met a third expedition, despatched 
in 1892 under M. Maistre, coming up. Maistre and his 
party pushed north from Kémo, reached the Gribingui, an 
affluent of the Shari, but were not able to make their way 
into Baghirmi. Instead of this they turned west, and, 
proceeding to the south of Lake Tchad, in company with 
a Fulah caravan, reached Yola and were thence assisted to 
the sea by the Niger Company. This was in March 1893. 
The route to the Shari was now thoroughly explored, and 
another mission, under M. Gentil, left Brazzaville in the end 
of 1895. From the post of Kémo he pushed gradually north, 
and by the beginning of 1897 the ‘ Léon Blot’ gunboat, con- 
veyed overland in pieces, was put together on an affluent 
of the Gribingui. Snoussi, who at first menaced, sent in 
his submission, and in August the boat steamed down to 
the Shari, and envoys were sent to Masséna, the capital of 
Baghirmi. M. Gentil was well received by the Sultan, and 
allowed to proceed on his journey, and on October 30 the 
French flag was at last seen on the waters of Lake Tchad. 
As will be seen later on, M. Gentil’s success proved of 
considerable diplomatic importance. He returned to Paris 
this summer, bringing with him accredited envoys from 
Baghirmi, to be duly impressed with the greatness of the 
Power whose protection had been extended to them. 

Thus, in the ten years following the Berlin Congress, France 
had pushed her footing on the Niger as far as Timbuctoo ; 
she had explored a line of junction between the Ivory Coast 
and Senegambia; she had conquered Dahomey and occupied 
in that quarter a new wedge of territory pointing towards 
the Middle Niger; while from the line of the Congo she 
had actually got into touch with the water system of Lake 
Tchad. Meanwhile, England had been on the whole sin- 
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gularly inert, though she had succeeded in gaining for her 
colonies of Lagos and the Gold Coast a financial prosperity 
unknown in the French possessions. The foundation of the 
export trade in rubber was her greatest achievement. But the 
Waima incident in the end of 1893 made it clear that France, iu 
her enthusiastic pursuit of slave raiders and disturbers of the 
peace, and in her resolute backing of such chiefs as allied 
themselves to her, was likely to appear soon in the hinterland 
of our Gold Coast territory, just as she had reached that of 
Sierra Leone. Samory had been driven gradually eastward 
to the country about Kong, and he would certainly be fol- 
lowed. Presumably under these apprehensions the authori- 
ties decided to send into the interior a representative, Mr. 
George Ferguson. He was a black man, but of remarkable in- 
telligence, and particularly admirable as a surveyor. Ferguson 
went through the country and made treaties with the 
different chiefs, as far up as Wagadugu, which is the main 
town of Mossi and a very important trade centre. The 
French treated this proceeding with absolute contempt. 
The case of Wagadugu may be cited as typical, for it is an 
extreme instance. The king had persistently shown hos- 
tility to them, and refused even to admit Monteil to his 
town. In February, 1895, M. Destenave set out from the 
neighbourhood of Ségu, and attempted to reach the town, 
but Bokary Kountou absolutely declined to let the mission 
enter his territory, and declared definitely that he was 
under English protection, in virtue of the Ferguson treaty. 
Nevertheless, in May, 1896, a column under Lieutenant 
Voulet marched into Mossi, and after some fighting, directed 
its course to Wagadugu. Bokary was unable to resist, but 
fled rather than submit; the French pursued, but failing to 
capture him were obliged to find a rival claimant, whom 
they installed as chief and vassal of France. Following up 
this flagrant act of aggression, M. Voulet marched south 
and annexed Gurunsi, a region still closer to our coastline. 
By this time steps were being taken to anticipate further 
trouble, and finally M. Voulet met a force of Hausas under 
Captain Donald Stewart at Tenkodugu in the south of 
Mossi. It was agreed that both forces should withdraw, 
leaving the claims to be settled by mutual agreement be- 
tween the Governments. But it became evident that France 
now had not merely ceased to accept the theory of a claim to 
hinterlands, constituted by possessions on the coast, but even 
ignored treaties. It is true she urged that, in the first place, 
Ferguson was a black, and, therefore, improper to represent 
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a European Power, and, further, that the chiefs who signed 
his treaties did not know what they were doing. The case 
of Wagadugu, where the chief invoked the sanction of 
English alliance, and fled rather than submit, all to no 
purpose, sufficiently disproved the bona jides of this conten- 
tion. France had now come to regard it as her interest to 
make ‘ effective occupation ’ the test of sovereign rights, and 
consequently was doing her best to push military posts as 
far as she could, even while negotiations were going on. 
The answer to this was practically the countercheck quar- 
relsome. Since the only sign of effective occupation was 
to be the presence of soldiers, Mr. Chamberlain determined 
to send up soldiers too. Thus, gradually, an acute phase 
was reached in the struggle for the first of the two de- 
bateable lands—the hinterland of the Gold Coast. The 
primary object of France was to secure a way behind our 
territory by which she could join her acquisitions in the 
Niger Bend to Dahomey. The same policy had been fol- 
lowed, first in the movements which made the Gambia an 
enclave in the united territories of the Senegal and the 
Rivieres du Sud; secondly, in the further extension which 
had similarly enclosed Sierra Leone and Liberia to the 
north; and in neither case had it met with any opposition. 
In 1886 Sir H. H. Johnston declared that the hinterland of 
Sierra Leone might with ease be extended to the Niger, but 
England took no action, and the hinterland fell to France. 
It was hard for France to realise that our attitude had now 
changed. Our sense of the value of colonies as fields for 
commerce had been steadily heightening, and statistics 
proved to us with deplorable certainty in the case of the 
Gambia and Sierra Leone that a circumscribed hinterland 
meant a stationary or even a sinking revenue, for France 
surrounded the border with a series of customs posts, and 
imposed transit duties so heavy as either to deflect the 
course of trade into channels of her own, or at least seriously 
to impede its flow. The business of our officials, therefore, 
was plainly to see that the Gold Coast retained an ample 
allowance of back country from which to draw unrestricted 
trade. Unhappily, they relied too long upon treaties, and 
overlooked the weight of the accomplished fact, and while 
the negotiations were beginning, the telegraph wire had 
been already carried from the Upper Niger to Wagadugu. 
Had France been content to claim merely the right to 
join up her territories of Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, and 
Senegambia—in short to be allowed a reasonably free hand 
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west of the Niger—probably it wonld have been conceded. 
But on the top of her annexations in Mossi and the sur- 
rounding country, she put forward an entirely new pretension. 
She desired to secure for these acquisitions of hers an outlet 
on the Lower Niger. And thus was raised a second and 
much more serious question, intimately connected with the 
hydrography of the great river. The Niger is navigable 
from the sea, past Lokoja and up to Djebba, a point some 
fifty miles below Boussa—in all a stretch of 500 miles. Above 
that, reaching up to Ansongo, are 400 miles of water which 
may be roughly described as a series of rapids. From 
Ansongo to Koulikoro, at the point where the Niger 
approaches the Senegal, is a distance of nearly 1,000 miles 
of river all passable for vessels. These facts were finally 
determined in 1896 by Lieutenant Hourst, who descended 
the river from Timbuctoo to the sea with boats—a brilliant 
work of exploration. Now both banks of the river from 
Koulikoro to Say, which is considerably below Ansongo, 
were conceded without dispute to France. On the other 
hand, both banks, up to the limit of navigation from the sea, 
were held by the Niger Company, who were thus enabled to 
control all landings of arms and the like. France aimed at 
having a port on this stretch whither she could ship direct 
her munitions of war and troops. As early as 1894 


Commandant Touteé started on a voyage, nominally of 


private exploration; and as the Company refused to allow 
him to pass up stream with his very considerable force he 
marched overland from Porto Novo, and struck the Niger 
opposite Badjibo below Boussa, and here on the right bank 
he founded a post which he called Fort Arenberg. But 
France had not yet decided to attempt a policy of open 
usurpation, and upon protest the garrison was withdrawn and 
Fort Arenberg became Fort Taubman Goldie. In 1895-96 
treaties were still held to count, and there was a 
general race for priority of rights in the country north of 
Togoland, Dahomey, and Lagos. Mr. Ferguson was first in 
the field with his journey in 1894. In August of that year 
M. Deceur left Kotonou to open up the hinterland of 
Dahomey, and was immediately followed by a German 
mission from Togo under Dr. Griiner. At the same time 
Japtain Lugard sailed up the Niger, and striking into the 
country on the west bank began to conclude treaties. When 
the news of his mission reached Porto Novo, a second French 
party under M. Alby was sent off in hot haste to forestall 
him; and shortly after M. Ballot, Governor of the colony, 
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followed with a third detachment. The result was comedy. 
In one town, Sansanné Mango, Mr. Ferguson had concluded 
a treaty which was shown to M. Decceur on his arrival, and 
the Frenchman went on. Shortly after came Dr. Griiner, 
who ignored the document and signed a treaty on his own 
account. M. Alby arriving a few days later heard the whole 
story, and decided to sign another treaty; the chief, who 
received a handsome present on each of the three occasions, 
being in no way loth. Much the same happened in Nikki, 
except that in this case, the persons who signed respectively 
with Captain Lugard and M. Alby were not the same, and 
each European claimed that his chief was the right one. 
Obviously this sort of thing was calculated to throw discredit 
upon all treaty claims, and people at home could not be 
expected to realise the difference between, say, the chief of 
Sansanné Mango and one of the Fulah emirs. Now, the 
whole authority of the Niger Company north of Lokoja 
rested upon treaty rights, not on armed occupation; and 
this consideration may have probably weighed with Sir 
George Goldie when he decided on the step which proved 
irrefragably that behind the Company’s influence lay 
military force, and for the first time brought British officers 
into collision with the Mahommedan States of the West and 
Central Sudan. 

Very little is known as to the Niger Company’s dealings 
with the Empire of Sokoto and its vassal States, for the plain 
reason that the Company imposes silence upon all its officials 
concerning its methods of administration. The rulers in 
Sokoto are the Fulahs, a race of pastoral people, distin- 
guished from the negroes by straight hair and tawny skins, 
who gradually migrated into Hausaland—wherefrom is not 
definitely known—and lived in small colonies. They were 
Mahommedans, and preached Islam to the pagan Hausas. 
In 1802 the ruler of Gober, a province of Hausaland on the 
edge of the Sahara, endeavoured to restrain the proselytis- 
ing carried on by the Imam Othman dan Fodio. Othman 
preached a religious war, the Fulahs rose all through the 
country and were everywhere victorious. Their empire 
extended at its greatest developement from Bornu on the 
west shore of Lake Tchad, across the Niger into Gurma, and 
even so far south as Yoruba. They converted their Hausa 
subjects, who are now almost universally Mahommedans, 
though not devout proselytes. Beyond the Niger in Gurma 
and Nupe they ruled over pagans, where they occupied 
much the same position as the Normans did in England a 
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hundred years after the Conquest—an alien race governing 
subjects of the same religion as their own and treating 
them as serfs. 

Of course, in a relation of this sort, the Europeans’ 
influence rests largely upon their usefulness as traders; but 
their authority must always, sooner or later, vindicate for 
itself the sanction of superior force. Whether the provocation 
was exceptional and merely timely we cannot say; but, at 
all events, in 1896 two outlying provinces of Sokoto, Nupé 
and Ilorin, which are on the west bank of the Niger, 
molested the Company’s agents in spite of warnings, and 
war was resolved upon. Then followed one of the most 
striking and picturesque campaigns in the whole records 
of modern war against semi-civilised peoples, which has been 
admirably described by Lieutenant Vandeleur. Although 
the bulk of Nupé is on the right bank, Bida, the capital, 
is north of the Niger. The little force of Hausas, be- 
longing to the Royal Niger Constabulary, which had been 
tried in many small engagements with the pagan tribes of 
the Company’s sphere lower down, consisted of 500 men 
with thirty-two Europeans. This tiny force, but armed 
with modern artillery that made it spit fire at every corner 
of the square, advanced through two days’ continuous 
fighting towards the town of Bida, while the Fulah cavalry, 
ten times its number, armed and caparisoned as were the 
Saracens who fought against Coeur de Lion, spent their 
strength in useless charges against the fronts. There is no 
space here to recount the events in detail. Bida was 
occupied, and Nupé subdued ; the force crossed the Niger and 
reduced Illorin with little difficulty. The Emir of Ilorin was 
reinstated, but definitively as a conquered subject; he 
recognised by express treaty the Company’s protectorate. 
In Nupé, where the Emir had fled, they set up his heir; and 
in each case the Company replaced Sokoto as the suzerain of 
these vassals. It was an effective intimation to the Sultan 
that he must keep his vassals in order, but naturally he 
resented the loss of his two provinces and secretly tried to 
organise a jehad. But the other emirs, strongly impressed 
with the lesson of Bida, and feeling themselves nearer to 
Lokoja than is Sokoto, which has a line of retreat on the 
Sahara, forwarded the Sultan’s letters to the Company, and 
assured Sir George Goldie of their devotion. 

But in the middle of the successes of the campaign came 
very unpleasant news. The French, pushing up from 
Dahomey, had struck the river at Illo, marched down the 
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right bank and oceupied Boussa. There was no shadow of 
doubt as to our claim here; the Niger Company had kept 
an agent there for years—a black man, whom the French 
again refused to recognise—and there had actually been an 
announcement issued in the ‘ London Gazette’ proclaiming 
her Majesty’s protectorate over the town. Sir George 
Goldie, before coming out, had pledged himself to under- 
take no operation north of Djebba, though such a move 
as Lieutenant Bretonnet’s was never contemplated. Con- 
sequently the French had to be left undisturbed save by 
protests. Throughout 1896 and 1897 they worked with 
feverish activity. Taking Carnotville as a base, they or- 
ganised three lines of posts radiating like the sticks of a 
fan—north-west, north, and north-east—to Wagadugu, Say, 
and Boussa respectively. At the same time it must be 
remembered that Prince Henry of Orleans was filling the 
world with rumours of what he was going to do in con- 
junction with Menelik ; M. de Bonchamps was reported to 
be approaching the Nile from Abyssinia; and France had 
altempted yet one more line of advance from the Congo. 
Pushing up the Ubanghi, and thence up the Mbomu, she 
established a post at Semio on the latter river. Thence 
an expedition under M. Liotard crossed from the Congo 
watershed and fixed stations on affluents of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal; one, at Dem Zabehr, was only a short distance 
above Meshra-er-Rek, an old outpost of the Egyptian 
Government, whence there was a practicable waterway to 
Fashoda on the Nile. At every point France pursued a 
policy of sheer aggression, evidently believing that we were 
not in serious earnest about anything in West. Africa. To 
have yielded on any point would have been disastrous, not 
merely in the actual loss of valuable interests, but far more 
in the precedent that would have been established. The 
Government, however, stood firm, and they had the country 
behind them. The risk of war, for it was nothing less, 
need never have been incurred had common _ prudence 
been shown in defining and securing our interests even six 
or seven years ago. ‘lhe French were claiming practically 
all west of the Niger in virtue of their enterprises, their 
sacrifice of blood and money, and their effective occupa- 
tion. They covered the country with a network of posts, 
and declared that everywhere they had the goodwill of 
the natives. Great Britain set to work to prove that the 
occupation was not genuine by sending up other troops to 
station themselves at intervals between the French pickets, 
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and these expeditions received precisely the same degree of 
native sanction. In the hinterland of the Gold and Ivory 
Coasts the problem was complicated by the presence of 
Samory, who profited by the occasion to cut up detachments 
of each Power and secure a fresh supply of weapons. In 
July, 1897, Germany stood out of the fight; her agreement 
with France relinquished all claim to extend the hinterland 
of Togo to the Niger, and very obligingly conceded to 
France several of the territories to which England had 
prior claims. This left the two great rivals face to face, and 
they pursued with increasing energy what came to be 
called the chessboard policy, ‘fhe strain thus imposed upon 
the discretion of individual officers was quite unreasonable, 
and it reflects the greatest credit upon both sides that no 
disaster occurred. But a crisis was bound to come, and it 
did. On Friday, February 19, Mr. Chamberlain read in the 
House of Commons two telegrams which he had received, 
making no comment beyond the significant words, ‘1 must 
‘leave the House to appreciate their importance.’ The 
first telegram, from Lagos, stated that at Borea, in the 
hinterland of Lagos, thirty Senegalese came up and ordered 
the British post to haul down the Union Jack. The 
demand was refused, and the Senegalese camped three miles 
off. The other telegram came from the Gold Coast, and 
stated that a body of French soldiers had entered Wa, the 
capital of Dagarti, had been requested by Major Northcott 
to withdraw, but had declined to do so. Both cases were 
typical of the position. The French held a line of posts 
running from Carnotville to Boussa, through Kiama. The 
English had occupied intervening posts on this line, and 
Borea was one of these. In Wa there had been an English 
post which in April, 1897, was routed by Samory. The 
French shortly after sent a post to occupy the town, 
Samory’s marauders having moved elsewhere. This post 
Major Northcott had by some means persuaded to withdraw, 
and had replaced it by a detachment of Hausas. The 
French had now sent back another body to remedy what they 
considered an error, and endeavoured to oust the British 
post by intimidation, just as they tried at Borea. 

These facts greatly stirred public feeling, which was 
further excited by news that a body of French had crossed 
the Niger and were marching on Sokoto; the Sultan had 
appealed to the Niger Company, and there was real risk 
of war. M. Hanotaux, however, did the right thing and 
promptly disavowed the advance on Sokoto, which, as 
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we have since learnt, was merely the very indiscreet 
movement of a party under Captain Cazemajou, who 
had been sent to reconnoitre the northern frontier of the 
Fulah Empire, and make its way across to Lake Tchad. 
This party has since then been unhappily destroyed at 
Zinder, in the south of the Sahara. At this point exciting 
events in China diverted public attention and feeling 
‘almed down; but the French had at last realised the 
gravity of the situation. Serious progress was now made 
with the work of the Boundary Commission, which had been 
sitting since October, 1897, and in June of this year the 
terms of a convention were agreed to by the respective 
commissioners. A glance at the map will illustrate its 
provisions. We sacrificed Mossi, and the French secured 
the junction of their possessions west of the Niger; but they 
evacuated Boussa and withdrew as far as Ilo, up to which 
point both banks are conceded to Great Britain. France 
was thus cut off from the navigable Niger, but there was a 
clause enabling her to lease two ports upon it, subject to 
the laws in force in our Protectorate. On the other 
hand, provision was made that in certain specified parts of 
West Africa, including the Ivory Coast, British traders 
should enjoy an equality of privileges with the French. 
Thus the two burning questions were settled, but at the 
same time France took the opportunity to get a decision in 
her favour over what might one day become debateable 
ground. The operations of M. Gentil on Lake Tchad and 
in Baghirmi were held to constitute a claim to the east 
shore, and the whole district round the great inland sea from 
the Shari River by the east and north was allotted to France 
as far as the northern boundary of Bornu on the western 
shore. Thus there has been erected a barrier of theoretical 
French occupation between the eastern limit of Nigeria and 
our conquests on the Nile. The objection to this lies in the 
fact that, whereas at no time in the world’s history has there 
been communication between North and South Africa, trade 
routes have always intimately connected the east and the 
west, and the greatest of these routes ran from Nile to 
Niger through Kano and the other central Hausa towns. 
The solidarity of the Sudan from east to west has not been 
sufficiently realised. The Mahdi’s placards were found in 
Bida; and only a year or two ago Rabbeh, the great 
marauding chief, an offshoot from Zobeir’s army, who now 
reigns in Bornu, was preparing to march on Kano when the 
news reached him of the defeat inflicted on the Fulahs by 
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Major Arnold’s force, and he turned back. Strike the 
Sudan ou the Niger and the blow is felt at Khartoum, and 
there can be no doubt that our position in the Mahommedan 
Hausa States will be greatly strengthened by the fall of 
Omdurman. For this reason it seems a pity to have allowed 
another Kuropean Power to interpose between our two bases. 
As European conquest or influence advances, West and Kast 
Africa tend to become continuous. Our positions in Uganda 
are pushed up to the borders of the Congo Free State ; 
M. Marchand, as we know, reached Fashoda from the 
Congo. But, if we do not greatly err, France will have to 
content herself with being a purely West African Power. 
There is the always open question of the Congo Free 
State. Facts on this subject are hard to come by. In 
1892-95 a bloody and barbarous war was fought be- 
tween the Free State’s forces under Baron Dhanis and the 
Arab traders, who, with Tippoo Tib at their head, had 
organised a sort of unrecognised State far up on the Lualaba 
at Nyangwé and Kasongo. Since the destruction of the 
Arabs it is claimed that the whole trade which used to go 
eastward to Zanzibar by caravan, now goes down the Congo 
to the sea. M. Pierre Mille, in a series of letters to the 
‘ Temps,’ has recently described the country as ‘a State based 
‘ upon joint-stock companies ’ and gives a glowing account of 
its prosperity. ‘There is no doubt that the riches of Africa 
have so far consisted chiefly in jungle products, and in the 
most valuable of these—rubber and ivory—no other region 
is so fertile as the Congo. Also, it appears that the soil is 
of extraordinary fertility, and certainly the joint-stock 
companies have shown the way to the rest of Africa in the 
matter of enterprise by building railways and organising 
steamer communication. Yet one hears continually doubts 
expressed as to the stability of the fabric. France may yet 
exercise her right of pre-emption, though she does not at pre- 
sent succeed in making her share of the Congo basin pay. In 
the interests of civilisation it is to be desired that she should 
succeed to this heritage; it is at all events sure that we 
should not hear of a French army marching, as did that of 
Baron Dhanis, along with a host of, friendly natives, who 
provisioned themselves after each engagement with the 
bodies of the slain. The work done for humanity by France 
in Africa has not been adequately recognised in this country. 
She keeps the peace exceedingly well and maintains an 
imperial police through her wide dominion, which is thus 
freed from the incessant slave-raiding that has been the 
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haunting curse of Africa. To put down slave-raiding is 
the first duty and the second and the third of Europe in 
Africa, and no Power has done more in this direction than 
France. She has not yet made her colonies pay, largely 
because of her insatiable military ambition; the budget of 
the Congo Francais, which is at peace, has been starved to 
feed the army in Senegambia and Dahomey. But the plain 
truth is that France does not want Africa for trade. She 
wants it as an exercising ground for her army and as an 
outlet for the spirit of militarism which in that country 
demands a war, us Napoleon III. said, every four years. So 
long as Africa pays her enough to maintain a large military 
establishment, France gets what she wants; and, as a 
matter of fact, certain sections of the west, notably Futa 
Jallon and Dahomey, are paying hand over hand; while 
our neighbouring colonies of Sierra Leone and Lagos are 
suffering proportionately. 

For us the problem is quite different, and it has to be 
faced. What we want in West Africa is simply a market. 
The prime business of our representatives out there is to 
develope markets. Colonisation of the country is impvos- 
sible, for Englishmen cannot live there, and consequently 
our duty is to retain our hold upon it with the least pos- 
sible number of officials, and to do all in our power to save 
valuable lives by making the conditions of existence as 
little fatal as may be to the white men whose duty calls 
them there. As we have said before, in the interests alike 
of Africa and Europe, slave-raiding must be put down; it 
involves general unsettlement and prevents the growth of 
industry, to say nothing of the cruelties which inevit- 
ably accompany it. But the question of summarily sup- 
pressing slavery is quite different. A surprising number 
of African chiefs—Samory and Rabbeh are conspicuous 
examples—began life as slaves. A vast proportion of 
African slaves accept their condition with the utmost con- 
tentment. We have hitherto interfered very little with 
the life of Africa on the west coast, but now we are deeply 
committed. Some definite line must be adopted in reference 
to Hausaland. In the first place, our attitude towards the 
Fulah raj must be considered. The ascendency of this 
caste is said to be in no way secure—but for us, indeed, the 
Fulah power would probably before this have been swept 
away by Rabbeh—and it is for us to consider whether we 
shall support it or help to overthrow it. The latter course 
would risk a Mahommedan jehad spreading through 
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the Sudan, which we are ill prepared to face, especially 
since we have forbidden our forces on the Nile to have 
access to the Niger. In the second place, there is the 
question of buying out the Niger Company and substituting 
for it Imperial administration. This step would probably 
spare us some trouble with France, for that Power cannot 
or will not understand how sovereign rights can be delegated 
to a mere body of traders. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment might find it difficult to resist pressure rashly and incon- 
siderately to upset the very existence of slavery. Progress 
in that direction must be made with care, or the result would 
probably be a far worse trouble than any threat of European 
complications. Whatever system be adopted—whether the 
Company continue to exist, or, as seems more probable, some 
form of Imperial administration be introduced-—the weighty 
utterance of Sir George Goldie should never be forgotten :—* 

* Central African races and tribes have, broadly speaking, no sentiment 
of patriotism, as understood in Europe; there is therefore little difficulty 
in inducing them to accept what German jurisconsults term Ober 
Hoheit, which corresponds with one interpretation of our vague term 
‘* Protectorate.” But when complete sovereignty, or Landes Hoheit, 
is conceded, they invariably stipulate that their local customs and 
systems of government shall be respected. On this point they are 
perhaps more tenacious than most subject races with whom the British 
Empire has had to deal; while their views and ideals of life are 
extremely difficult for an Englishman to understand, It is therefore 
certain that even an imperfect and tyrannical native African adminis- 
tration, if its extreme excesses were controlled by European super- 
vision, would be in the early stages productive of far less discomfort 
to its subjects than well-intentioned but ill-directed efforts of 
European magistrates, often young and headstrong, and not invariably 
gifted with sympathy and introspective powers. If the welfare of the 
native races is to be considered, if dangerous revolts are to be 
obviated, the general policy of ruling on African principles through 
native rulers must be followed for the present. Yet it is desirable 
that considerable districts in suitable localities should be administered 
on European principles by European officials, partly to serve as 
types to which the native Governments may gradually approximate, 
but principally as cities of refuge, in which individuals of more 
advanced views may find a living if native government presses unduly 
upon them, just as, in Europe of the Middle Ages, men whose love of 
freedom found the iron-bound system of feudalism intolerable, sought 
eagerly the comparative liberty of cities.’ 


The recent troubles in Sierra Leone, occasioned by the 
imposition of a hut tax, show the danger of our position in 


In his preface to Lieut. Vandeleur's book. 
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West Africa. With the coastward tribes, which are low in 
the scale of civilisation and incapable of united action, there 
is little prospect of a dangerous outbreak. But neither is 
there much hope of profitable intercourse, for, unless new 
habits of industry are introduced—a thing scarcely to be 
hoped—they will export merely jungle products, and have 
few wants that Europe can profit by supplying. The 
Yorubas are said to be willing workers; if so, there is a 
chance there of a market. But with Hausaland the case is 
quite different. There we have an enormous population of 
industrious and intelligent people, with whom there is a 
legitimate trade to be done. At present European goods 
come regularly into Kano, but they come overland from 
Tripoli or Morocco. They should come up the Niger. 
Moreover, the great trade route which passes north of Lake 
Tchad to Khartoum is practically closed, for during the last 
ten years Omdurman has been a place to be avoided by 
peaceable merchants. What we should set ourselves to do 
is to promote the free and secure circulation of trade from 
the Niger to the Nile. Rabbeh, who now holds the king- 
dom of Bornu, and is, as M. Gentil recognised by a 
speedy withdrawal, predominant in the basin of Lake 
Tchad, was first the slave and then the officer of 
Zobeir, and is reported to desire to recognise his old master. 
There is no reason why we should attempt a European rule 
of Hausaland and Bornu; there is every reason why we 
should permeate them with English influence, and no energy 
should be spared to effect this. We can enormously facili- 
tate the commercial movement of the country by intro- 
ducing a currency, for none exists except the clumsy 
substitute of cowries. Already the Arab merchants in 
Kano use freely a Maria Theresa dollar, the one European 
coin recognised in Central Africa, which is still coined for 
import there. We should find in the great towns a market, 
not for cheap cottons and worthless hardware, but for the 
more costly stuffs, and, speaking generally, for products of 
a higher civilisation. But we have made a great mistake in 
giving to France the right to erect a Customs barrier across 
the route from Kano to Khartoum, which should be more 
than ever frequented when it receives a débouché on the Red 
Sea by way of Kassala. The object of France will be to 
divert all this trade north to Tunis and Algeria. We 
would advocate strongly a revision of this clause in the 
Convention while as yet France has no real hold on Lake 
Tchad; the question really relates to her claims on the 
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Upper Nile, which will have to be dealt with at once, and it 
should never have been introduced into an agreement that 
was drawn to settle disputes in the hinterlands of our Gold 
Coast and Lagos. To secure our free hand from the Nile 
to Lake Tchad we would gladly give to France an equally 
free hand west of the Niger, even to the point of ceding 
the Gambia, which has no value for us. Liberia we could 
not afford to let her take, for that would give her control 
of the supply of Kroo labour, which is indispensabie to 
West Coast traffic. But at least we trust that our Govern- 
ment will recognise that questions in Africa, where France 
is anywhere within striking distance, had better be settled 
at once; for it is her invariable principle to convert any 
claim, in the briefest time possible, into the accomplished 
fact of armed occupation. 
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Art. X.—Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indian 
Currency Committee, 1898. 


Yue last three decades of the nineteenth century have 
been rendered remarkable by a monetary revolution of 

a nature so strange and of a scope so worldwide as to make 
it scarcely conceivable that its like will be witnessed again. 
From time immemorial gold and silver have been counted as 
rival precious metals, and now it would seem as though in 
the estimation of civilised nations silver had definitely been 
excluded from that category. Curiously enough the prophet 
of this era of change was the Duke of Wellington. In a 
letter addressed in 1826 to his colleague Sir Robert Peel, the 
Duke declared that ‘ the truth is that what is going on in 
‘the world will make silver useless as a measure of value, and 
‘I am afraid that for this evil there is no practical remedy.’ 

This movement has not been accomplished without a 
severe struggle, and in some parts of the field of its opera- 
tion it has even failed. The rulers of Mexico have resolutely 
adhered to silver as a standard of value, and from a letter 
recently addressed to the late M. Ottomar Haupt by a 
leading financier it would appear that they do not intend 
to abandon that attitude. Nor is this decision to be 
accounted as surprising. Mexico is a great producer of silver, 
and thus easily and cheaply supplies herself with currency ; 
and further than this her abandonment of silver would cause 
another decline in the value of that metal, and thus would be 
a blow struck by Mexico at a native industry. 

Another country in which silver scored for a time an 
extraordinary success is the United States. The Civil War 
had reduced that Republic to a paper standard, and it was 
not till 1879 that a gold standard was definitely established 
in working order. But simultaneously by a somewhat 
strange anomaly Congress decided to embark upon a system 
of huge purchases of silver, and accordingly between the 
years 1878 and 1893 the treasury was obliged to buy, in 
accordance with the provisions of the successive Bland and 
Sherman Acts, the enormous total of 460,000,000 ounces 
of that metal. If the object aimed at was to maintain the 
price of silver it was in vain. On a comparison of the price 
of purchase with the present market price of silver it will be 
found that the result would be a loss of 40,000,060/7. But 
this failure is really nothing compared with the disasters 
entailed upon American finance by the uncertainty arising 
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as to the standard of value of the United States, which 
uncertainty resulted in a prolonged crisis from 18935 down 
to the defeat of Mr. Bryan, the silver candidate, at the 
Presidential election held in the autumn of 1896. 

The third, and the main, great ally of silver was India. 
During the years of the fall of silver the Indian people 
bought silver on a vast and on an increasing scale. In the 
period from 1872 to 1885 the annual net average import of 
silver into our dependency was nearly 23,000,000 ounces. 
From that year it rose steadily to a net import in 1890 of 
53,500,000 ounces, a total which in its turn was exceeded in 
the year 1893. It may be estimated that during the years 
immediately preceding 1893 India was buying on an average 
about a quarter, and the United States rather more than a 
third of the silver production of the entire world. Finally 
in that year the Sherman Act was repealed by Congress and 
the Indian Mints were closed, and the white metal sustained 
a further collapse of price. 

Meanwhile gold was making its way. Of the many 
countries which have secured or are attempting to secure a 
gold standard, perhaps the three most remarkable have beeu 
Germany ; Japan, under the direction of Count Matsukata ; 
and Russia, under that of M. de Witte. The first two 
countries had originally a silver standard, but when the one 
had conquered France and the other China, and had both 
thereby been enabled to exact a large war indemnity in gold, 
they proceeded to demonetise the thaler in the one case and 
the yeu in the other, and to establish a standard of gold. 
Russia has secured her passage from a standard of incon- 
vertible paper to one of gold by borrowing in Europe, by 
collecting her customs dues in gold, and also by storing the 
proceeds of her Siberian and other mines, so that she is now 
credited with the possession of about 130,000,000/. of the 
yellow metal. Thus, whether we turn to nations at the 
head of civilisation such as the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany, or to the most rising colonies such as 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, or to semi-Oriental 
peoples such as Turkey and Egypt, or to purely Oriental 
nations such as Japan and the Dutch East Indies, all these, 
each after its own method and in varying degrees of excel- 
lence, have a standard of gold. 

The causes of this wonderful transformation are by no 
means easy to trace. The most potent of them is the 
simplest. During many years one ounce of gold was 
equivalent in value to about fifteen ounces of silver, and any 
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large payment if made in silver was terribly inconvenient. 
It was simply a question of bulk and of weight. Currency 
moves and to move silver was fifteen times as irksome as to 
move gold of the same value. Lord Liverpool in his treatise 
on the Coins of the Realm considered this as among the 
causes for England’s choice of gold as a standard of value, 
and this was also a cause for Germany’s abandonment of 
silver after the war of 1870. It may be answered that 
people can use a paper currency convertible into the metal 
stored in banks, and that there is no reason why this metal 
should not be silver instead of gold. But this only throws 
back the inconvenience upon the banking community, and 
upon all who must handle coin. 

The second great cause for the spread and the popularity 
of the gold standard has been the immense influence of 
England. As the late M. Léon Say wrote in the preamble 
to the French law of i876, which provided for the suspension 
of the coinage of silver in France, ‘Great Britain has laid 
‘down principles which have attracted round her an ever 
‘increasing circle of nations.’ It was towards the close of 
the seventeenth century that Eagland began to move towards 
a gold standard, for the reason that we preferred gold 
to silver, and that silver left our markets for the better 
markets of the Continent. During the one hundred years 
before Waterloo only about half a million sterling of silver 
was coined at our mint. Simultaneously we became the 
great carriers and exporters of the world, and we required 
that we should be paid on a gold basis for that which we 
had manufactured on a basis of gold. Gold tended to 
become the standard of international trade. 

The third and efficient cause of the spread of the gold 
standard has been the stupendous production of gold during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. As is well known, 
this output has been particularly amazing during the last 
few years, for whereas in 1873 the world was producing at 
the rate of about 20,000,000/. a year, we are now witnessing 
an output which in the present year will probably total 
50,000,000/. or more. Thus fresh nations have adopted the 
gold standard simply because gold has constantly become 
more affluent. 

A fourth cause of the abandonment of silver is sometimes 
said to be that it is more unstable than gold as a standard 
of value. Is this quite certain? No doubt it has fluctuated 
tremendously in recent years, having actually fallen 55 per 
cent. as compared with gold since the decade 1867-77. 
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But if it be compared not with gold but with 45 principal 
commodities the case will be somewhat altered, for during 
the same period these have fallen 35 per cent. in comparison 
with gold. Thus both commodities and silver have depre- 
ciated, though silver has fallen during recent years more 
than commodities by about 20 per cent. If silver had not 
been so widely demonetised, this fall might not have occurred, 
and thus silver and commodities might have maintained 
their relative position and the former might have proved a 
tolerable standard of value. But here we deal in uncer- 
tainties. The certainty is that practical statesmen have 
rejected silver as a standard of value as soon as they could 
obtain gold. 

The great question, then, of the adoption of a gold 
standard which has presented itself of recent years to 
financiers throughout the world now presents itself to 
ourselves. India has in view the task of establishing a gold 
standard. This question is a matter of first-rate impor- 
tance, and a committee is now sitting in London to investigate 
it. Here is a decision to be taken of momentous and far- 
reaching consequence. Let us endeavour to deal with the 
subject without acrimony and without obscurity, and to 
arrive at some conclusions perhaps not useless to those who 
deliberate on Imperial affairs. 

In the first place it is to be observed by those who follow 
the course of international finance that in spite of the great 
output of gold during recent years several nations, such as 
Italy and Austria in Europe, or Peru and Chili in America, 
have found considerable difficulty in establishing themselves 
upon the gold standard of their choice. This no doubt is owing 
in large measure to national extravagance and to budgets 
that do not balance. But perhaps also gold has not been so 
affluent as it seems. If we investigate the returns of the 
total output of gold during the last seven years, it will appear 
that during that period the world has produced 257,000,0001. 
Whither has this gold gone? Turning to the reports of the 
State banks of the seven great European Powers, it appears 
that at the commencement of that period they held 
155,000,000/. and at the close of it no less than 312,000,000/. 
Thus they have added 157,000,000/. to their stocks during 
that period, of which by far the major part is accounted for 
by additions to the stocks of the Bank of Russia and the Bank 
of France. Hence of the total output of gold of 257,000,000/. 
no less than 157,000,000/. has gone into the European banks, 
leaving exactly 100,000,000/. to have been absorbed during 
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the seven years in question into other banks, into circulation, 
and into manufacture, at the rate of about 14,000,0001. a 
year. Certainly there has been no very wide surplus left when 
we reckon up these latter demands upon the annual balance 
of 14,000,0001. 

This conclusion is confirmed if we turn to the course of 
prices. During the last ten years prices have remained at 
about the same level, though with a slight decline. Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s index number of 45 principal commodities, 
which was 70 in 1888, is now about 65. The lowest point 
reached during the decade in question was in 1896 when the 
year’s index number was 61, since which date prices have 
slightly risen, though they have not returned to the level of 
1888. Thus we are confronted with the fact of an un- 
paralleled output of gold accompanied by no rise in prices. 
The cause of this is in part to be illustrated as follows. 
There is the case of Russia. Russia has been merely putting so 
much gold into her treasury against her hitherto inconvertible 
paper currency. She has been adding to and establishing 
the value of her currency. This operation tends to a fall, 
not toa rise of prices, as it did in England after the Act 
of 1819. So with Austria, and so with Italy. Thus in spite 
af the great annual output of gold the metal has as yet not 
really been very plentiful except for three or four govern- 
ments. Gold has not depreciated, and here lies the explana- 
tion in good part of the difficulty experienced by several 
nations in providing themselves easily and cheaply with a 
stock for the establishment of a gold standard. 

This state of things can hardly last. The nations of 
Europe probably cannot long continue to add in this 
manner and with their recent eagerness to their already 
large stores of gold. It is a question of expense and of self- 
interest. Every one hundred millions of gold collected and 
held as dead capital involves a loss of three millions a year, 
if the reckoning be made upon a basis of three per cent. The 
nations of Europe are already sufficiently burdened. Presently 
also it is possible that a rise of prices will come, and that the 
immense annual additions to the stock of gold, which are 
practically certain to continue, will begin to exercise their 
effect. This rise of prices would in the natural order of 
things lighten the burden of debtor nations and thus enable 
them more easily to acquire and retain gold. In fact we 
seem able to arrive at three propositions: first, that the 
present output of gold is almost certain to be maintained or 
to be increased for many years to come; second, that it is 
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probable that the strain imposed upon gold by the abnormal 
avidity of Russia and France displayed during recent years 
will diminish; and third, that it is possible that we shall 
have a rise in prices. All these three considerations should 
encourage any nation such as India not to turn back from 
any attempt upon which she may have embarked to establish 
a gold standard. 

The exact causes of the closure of the Indian mints to 
the unlimited coinage of silver are often misunderstood. It 
is said that India having a large annual gold debt to pay to 
England found that debt year by year increased as silver 
fell, since she annually required more silver for its discharge. 
This is not accurately stated. India discharges her debt not 
in metal but in produce; she exports her produce, sells it 
for gold, and with that gold discharges her obligations. 
Thus her ability to pay her debt rests on the gold price 
which she can obtain for her exported produce, and, broadly 
speaking, has little to do directly with silver. Hence a fall 
in exchange, other things being equal, has little to do with 
imposing a heavier burden upon India as a whole. What 
a fall in exchange really does is to create a transfer of 
wealth. The Government buying sterling in order to dis- 
charge their gold debt in London have to give more rupees 
than before. The exporters and others who have sterling 
to sell obtain more rupees than before for the same 
sterling draft. Thus a fall in exchange takes rupees from 
Government and transfers rupees to a class, though no 
doubt a very worthy class. In fact rupees are transferred 
from the pockets of the Government, which is the whole 
people, to the pockets of a very admirable and industrious 
class. Every exporter feels that a fall in exchange does him 
good because it gives him more rupees for the same sterling 
draft, and conversely a fall in exchange does harm to 
Government because it gets less sterling for the same 
amount of rupees. Both are correct statements. A fall in 
exchange constitutes a transfer of rupees within India. 
Then where in all this is the interest of India? The 
interest of India is that these sudden, these violent, these 
unaccountable fluctuations in exchange should not take 
place. 

Thus it came about that, driven by these continual losses, 
the Indian Government closed the mints in 1893 to the 
unlimited coinage of silver with the intention of esta- 
blishing a gold standard. Let us consider whether or not 
the Government were authorised by the facts of the case. 
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Such an inquiry necessitates a brief survey of Indian 
finance. It was in 1876 that the Indian Government ex- 
pressed for the first time their great anxiety as to the fall 
of the rupee, but it was not till 1878 that they actually 
proposed to introduce a gold standard into India. The 
home Government rejected the proposal, and, indeed, for 
several subsequent years this refusal seemed to have been 
justified by events. India, after its recovery from the great 
famine of 1877-9 and from the effects of the Afghan war, 
became prosperous. In 1881-2-3 there were substantial 
surpluses, so much so that Government was able to effect 
reductions and remissions of taxation. No doubt they were 
much assisted in this by the steadiness of silver, for it 
should be carefully noted that, after its alarming fall up to 
1878, silver fell very slightly from that year up to 1885. 
In 1885 the alarming fall began again, and there was a 
huge deficit in that year. New taxation was imposed, but 
this only cured matters for the moment, and in 1888 another 
very large deficit occurred. Further taxation was resorted 
to, and this, helped by a considerable rise in silver during 
1890, secured a series of surpluses up to 1892. But again 
exchange resumed its downward course, and again there 
were deficits in 1892 and 1893, which again caused resort 
to further taxation. Those who argue of the prosperity 
of the Indian Government during the fall of exchange 
are not accurate. During the twenty years of that fall 
up to 1893 there was a net deficit, and the taxation 
which had been reduced was reimposed. Accordingly, in 
1893, the Indian Government had arrived at the following 
pass :— 


‘The immediate cause of our financial difficulties,’ wrote Sir 
David Barbour, the Minister of Finance, ‘and the cause which, by 
comparison and for the time being, dwarfs all others, is the fall in the 
gold value of silver, which, as I have already shown, has added to the 
Indian expenditure in two years more than Rx 4,000,000. Our 
financial position for the coming year is at the mercy of exchange, and 
of those who have it in their power to affect in any way the price of 
silver. If we budget for the present deficit of Rx 1,595,100, and 
exchange rises one penny, we shall have a surplus; if it falls a penny, 
we shall have a deficit of more than Rx 3,000,000; if we impose 
taxation to the extent of one and a half crores of rupees, a turn of the 
wheel may require us to impose further taxation of not less magnitude ; 
another turn, and we may find that no taxation at all was required.’ 


It was in these circumstances that the Indian Government, 
which in 1878 and again in 1886 had been refused leave 
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by the Home Government to adopt the policy of a gold 
standard, were authorised to close the mints in 1893. 

Let us now endeavour to define the results exercised 
upon the rupee by the closure of the mints. During the 
years immediately prior to the closing of the mints there 
were great importations of silver into India, and notabl 
in the years 1890, 1892, and 1893. In the first of these 
years the passage into law of the Sherman Act in the United 
States providing for the annual purchase by the American 
Treasury of 54,000,000 ounces of silver a year had created 
a general impression that silver was about to rise greatly in 
value. Acting on this belief, some Indian banks and others 
imported silver into India in the hope of profiting by that 
rise. Again, the imports of silver increased greatly in 1893, 
one of the reasons of this being, perhaps, an anticipation 
of the closure of the mints to further coinage, and of the 
consequent rise of the rupee. This movement, though 
specially marked in the years mentioned, had really been in 
progress since about the year 1885. It had long been the 
habit of the Indian people to pass almost all their imported 
silver bullion through the mints, and hence these consider- 
able extra importations involved a considerable addition to 
the rupee currency. Consequently, there must have been 
during those years a substantial increase of rupees in India. 
This receives confirmation from four sources. The most 
competent Indian authority considers, after taking the rupee 
census, that the circulation, which was Rx 115,000,000 in 
1886, had risen to Rx 128,000,000 in 1893, Again, it 
would be natural to expect that the inflow of a large 
quantity of rupees into the banks would lower the rate of 
discount. And accordingly we find that from June 1891 
to January 1893 the rate of the Bank of Bengal was never 
above the comparatively low level of 5 per cent., and that 
during some portion of that period it actually fell to the 
unprecedentedly low level of 2 per cent. In fact, it was not 
till 1896 that the rate returned to its normal condition, 
showing that the surplus rupees bad at last been worked off. 
In the third place, the returns of the note issue in India 
indicate that between the spring of 1890 and the autumn 
of 1892 the note issue rose from over Rx 15,000,000 to over 
Rx 29,000,000. Speculators were importing silver, present- 
ing it at the currency department, and receiving notes 
therefor. Fourthly, since about 1885 prices began to rise 
in India, part of which rise may have been due to the 
simultaneous increase in the volume of silver. 
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Not only, then, was the currency very ample at the time 
of the closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver, but 
also since their closure some additions have been made to 
the currency. The Indian Government have coined about 
Rx 2,000,000 of silver which were on their way to that 
country when the mints were suddenly closed. Besides this, 
they have increased their fiduciary note issue—that is, their 
notes which are issued against securities—by Rx 2,000,000, 
which constitutes an addition to the currency of altogether 
Rx 4,000,000 since the closure of the mints. Another 
factor which has added to the circulation since the closing 
of the mints has been the famine, which unquestionably 
brought out rupees from the native hoards to be used in 
the time of stress. Again, another agency has been specu- 
lation, which has caused many native dealers to buy up 
hoarded rupees from the natives in the hope that these 
would rise in value owing to the cessation of further supplies. 
On the whole, however, and in spite of such agencies, it is 
probable that the volume of the rupee currency may have 
somewhat diminished since 1893 owing to the causes that 
war against a currency, such as loss and export and wear 
and tear, and also owing to the fact that hoarding and 
even melting may still continue. It is estimated that the 
rupee currency, which was Rx 115,000,000 in 1886 and 
Rx 128,000,000 in 1893, may now be Rx 120,000,000. To 
this last figure falls to be added the Rx 2,000,000 of extra 
notes issued. Thus there has been a slight contraction of 
the circulation, and the gold value of the rupee has slowly 
risen from about 143d. to about 16d. 

Another set of causes has affected the distribution and 
locality of rupees in India. They have been flowing from 
the commercial centres into the country. This movement 
no doubt is in part a normal and regular one. For instance, 
annually in August or September many rupees are remitted 
from Calcutta to Eastern Bengal for the financing of the 
jute crop, and it is said that about two crores usually remain 
in the hands of the people and do not return at once to the 
centre. Again, as railways are opening up the country, the 
area of the circulation of the rupee in remote up-country 
districts appears to extend. But apart from such a normal 
movement three extraordinary causes have withdrawn rupees 
recently from the towns and banks. The Afridi war has 
caused a large expenditure on the frontier, and in the revised 
estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 there is to be noticed an 
extraordinary item of Rx 3,900,000, which means in large part 
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the transfer of rupees to the frontier. Again, there broke 
out during the autumn of 1896 a most terrible famine, not 
to mention the plague, in India, and, consequently, in the 
two years 1896-98, the enormous sum of Rx 7,400,000 was 
spent on famine relief alone. The North-West Provinces 
may be taken as generally typical of the agricultural por- 
tions of India, and thither, for instance, large quantities of 
rupees were imported for the relief of distress. 

Besides these two causes for the sudden diversion of 
rupees from trade centres, there has been a third, and this 
cause has had a connexion with the closure of the mints. 
It should be stated that, in closing the mints, the Indian 
Government also notified that they would give rupees for 
gold at the rate of 16d. per rupee. This measure, no doubt, 
was partly intended to prevent the rupee, which at that date 
was about 14}d., from rising to a height much greater than 
16d. For it was considered clear that as soon as the 
rupee rose above 16d. people would pay in gold and take 
out rupees. The effect of this provision has been curious. 
As soon as people saw that the exchange was near 16d. they 
at once hastened to remit their rupee capital home to 
England, for they saw very plainly that, under the arrange- 
ments of Government, exchange could not rise above 16d., 
and might, for aught they knew, fall again. They sold 
out of India, in fact, at or very near the top price. 

Now the agencies which finance the external trade of 
India are principally about ten exchange banks. Several of 
these banks have remitted their capital home. For instance, 
the National Bank of India reported in 1894: ‘ In view of 
‘the recent fall in Indian exchange, and the great uncer- 
‘tainty as regards the future, the directors believe that it 
‘ will be satisfactory to the shareholders to know that the 
‘ rupee capital was brought home from India before the fall 
* occurred at an average rate of 1s. 3}d. per rupee.’ Again, 
the Agra Bank reported in 1897: ‘It will be seen that at 
‘ December 31 last, half of the bank’s capital had been con- 
‘ verted into sterling. Your directors are pleased to notify 
‘that the conversion of the remaining half has been fixed 
‘ during the current half-year.’ 

It must not be supposed for a moment that this transfer 
of capital to England means the transfer of metal; so far 
as regards the rupee it only means the transfer of rupees 
from one hand to another hand in India. It is jute, or 
wheat, or raw cotton, that is transferred to England. The 
banker who wishes to convey his rupee capital to London 
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buys with his rupees sterling drafts on London drawn 
against exported produce, and keeps the proceeds of that 
draft in London. The rupees he has paid out go probably 
up country, in large part to finance the crops against which 
the sterling draft has been drawn. Thus, the transfer of 
capital which has been going on from India has had the 
same effect on the rupee as the famine has had ; it has sent 
rupees up country, and has denuded the commercial centres. 
The course of events, therefore, as regards the country 
districts appears to be that there has been no scarcity of 
rupees for the reason that the currency has been reinforced 
from many sources. If currency had been scarce there 
would have been a fall of prices. ‘There has been, on the 
contrary, an actual rise of prices. Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces and Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, has stated that 
‘from 1893 till now, or until the middle of last year, there was an 
extraordinary rise in prices; prices reached in 1897 a higher level 
than they had ever reached before during my experience of India, 
From that time till now they have fallen, but when I left India they 


had not fallen to the point from which they started at the time when 
the mints were closed.’ 


This statement has been confirmed by Mr. O’Conor, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 
who says that ‘ prices, on the contrary, have, during recent 
* years, been maintained at an extraordinarily high level.’ 
Taking all these facts into account, it would appear to be 
improbable that scarcity of rupees has been felt throughout 
the country districts of India. 

So far, then, our two conclusions as to the rupee are that 
of recent years it has slowly risen in value as measured in 
gold, and also that during 1896 and 1897 several causes, 
some exceptional, have caused a stringency of rupees in 
commercial centres, a movement which has been reflected 
in the rate of discount. This is evidenced by the average 
rate of the Bank of Bengal, which was 4°329 per cent. in 
1895, but rose to 5°691 in 1896, and, again, to 7°925 in 
1897. There was, in fact, the most extreme pressure for 
accommodation, simply because the banks had not the rupees 
to lend. The banking community did not as yet trust the 
rupee, and declined to keep their capital in rupees on the 
one hand, while on the other the internal trade of India 
and the famine and war expenditure of the Government 
were draining rupees up country. 

What is to be done? We are unable to endorse 
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the scheme of the Indian Government or that of Mr. 
Lindsay, eminent and able as these authorities must 
universally be recognised to be. We favour a certain 
line of action and would venture to urge it upon the 
Committee, combining with this some reasons for not 
accepting the scheme of the Indian Government and the 
other scheme in question. Nor can we agree with the very 
interesting further proposals advocated by such master 
minds as Lord Rothschild, Mr. Henry Raphael, or Mr. 
Probyn. Sir Edgar Vincent’s proposals, however, will 
demand attention. 

The primary fact that must strike the ordinary and im- 
partial observer is that though India closed her mints five 
years ago and adopted the policy of a gold standard the 
Indian Government have received very little gold during 
that period. There are, perhaps, three main reasons for this 
state of affairs. The Indian Government did not collect 
gold because they considered that, as soon as the rupee rose 
to 16d., gold would flow automatically into their coffers in 
exchange for rupees. This has not happened. Secondly, 
they have had to struggle with many adverse circumstances 
of famine, war, and pestilence, and have suffered serious de- 
ficits in 1893, 1896, and 1897. Thirdly, the Indian Govern- 
ment no doubt felt that with their own fine credit, backed 
by that of England, they could always raise large sums of 
gold in a short time. For all these combined reasons they 
have not hurried themselves to collect gold, and, in our 

‘ opinion, have done rightly to avoid that expense. 

It appears to us that the method upon which the Indian 
Government have relied for collecting gold, and which has 
hitherto failed, is in many respects an excellent one and 
ought not to be abandoned. The Government have an- 
nounced that if any one brought them a sovereign they 
would give him 15 rupees for it, this being at the rate of 16d. 
per rupee. Hence it seems that the Government have a 
reply to all those who charge them with absolutely cutting 
off India from fresh supplies of rupees, for on the terms 
named they have expressed themselves willing to supply 
unlimited quantities of rupees. The two main reasons why 
gold has hitherto not been presented are as follows :—On 
the closing of the mints the rupee, for various causes into 
which it is not necessary to enter at present, fell heavily 
after a brief and unnatural rise. Consequently, if we 
examine the rate of the rupee during the two years following 
the closure of the mints, it will be found that so far from 
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rising in value it steadily declined; from being 14°985d. on 
the average in 1892-93, it sank to 14°547d. in 1893-94, and 
thence to 13°101d. in 1894-95, from which minimum it has 
slowly risen to 13°638d. in 1895-96, to 14°451d. in 1896-97, 
and again to 15°385d. in 1897-98, while at the date of 
writing it has risen nearly to 16d. Clearly, therefore, if the 
rupee has not been valued at 16d. hitherto, except for brief 
and uncertain moments, it is obvious why no one has yolun- 
teered to buy it from Government at a price above the 
market price. The second reason is uncertainty. Let us 
assume that the rupee has risen to 16d. Let us also sup- 
pose that a banker has presented 100/. in sovereigns to 
Government, and has received in exchange 1,500 rupees, and 
that he utilises these rupees by lending them out at a yearly 
rate of interest of 5 per cent. At the end of the year he 
has occasion to remit home his 1,500 rupees, plus interest, 
to England, but, meanwhile, exchange has fallen, let us 
suppose, to the extent of $d. per rupee. He has accordingly 
1,575 rupees to remit home, and this realises at the exchange 
of the day 101/. 14s. Thus his profit is nearly wiped out, 
for he has only earned about 1} per cent. on his money. 
He might as well, or rather much better, have kept his 
loanable capital in England. The plain fact is that no one 
will give gold to Government unless he expects to get back 
either the equivalent of gold or actual gold. 

Now, the first of these obstacles to the inflow of gold into 
India appears to be removing itself. The rupee since 1895 
seems to have completely separated itself from any relation 
with silver and to be slowly and steadily rising up to 16d., and 
indeed is now standing near that figure. In other words the 
market is valuing the rupee nearly at 16d., and thus agrees 
with the Government. But in a matter of this gravity and 
complexity no prudent statesman should make sure. It 
looks as if it were so; but it is not certain that it will so 
remain. For instance, have not several adventitious and 
extraordinary factors been giving a value to the rupee ? 
The marked rise in the rupee has been simultaneous with 
famine and frontier war expenditure. May not these rupees 
conceivably flow back and depress exchange? Again, during 
1896, the Government has not been paying its way, and 
has been borrowing heavily in India—heavily, that is, when 
one remembers the narrow resources of the Indian money 
market. For example, in 1896-97, Government borrowed 
in that market, including capital paid in by railway com- 
panies, Rx 3,654,000, and in the subsequent financial year 
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Rx 3,275,000. This borrowing is quite extensive enough to 
have caused a considerable strain upon the Indian market, 
and to have had some effect upon the rupee. Here then is 
another factor which renders it unsafe to assume absolutely 
that the level now reached by the rupee is permanent. There 
is another factor which Indian statesmen may have over- 
looked, and that is the possibility of a fall of rupee prices 
in India. The extraordinary rise in prices that has occurred 
in India has been due to famine and higher prices in 
Europe for some articles of export. But the normal result 
of a restricted currency is a fall in prices. The currency of 
a nation is like some infinitely delicate organism, and ad- 
justs itself when scarce by exercising a downward pressure 
on prices. If rupees are scarce, fewer rupees must do the 
work of exchange, or, in other words, there tends to bea 
fall in prices. If then a fall in prices were to occur in 
India, the number of rupees now adequate to maintain 
exchange at about 16d. would then become adequate only 
to maintain exchange at a lower figure, because virtually 
rupees would have become more abundant relatively to the 
work of exchange to be accomplished. Thus, all these 
combined factors must render us a little cautious. On the 
other hand, internal trade is increasing in India, new 
‘ailways are Opening up new districts to the entry of rupees, 
and rupees are always disappearing. These factors, and 
they are permanent ones, make for the continued maintenance 
of the rupee at about 16d. Its steady rise and its high level, 
which has been maintained even during the current slack 
season of 1898, tend to confirm this opinion. 

As regards the second factor that has militated hitherto 
against the inflow of gold into the Government Treasury, 
there are signs that this, too, is gradually removing itself. 
Exchange is becoming far steadier. Here, again, a little 
breathing space is needed, and it is on this ground alone 
that we venture to recommend the Committee to reject for 
the present all the schemes urged upon them by various 
witnesses. Suppose—and it is an eminently reasonable 
proposition—that under pressure of the demand for rupees 
that coin firmly maintains itself, and constantly tends to rise 
above 16d. This stability will give confidence to men of 
business, and the uncertainty which hitherto has operated 
against the import of gold will cease. In that event the 
question will have settled itself without the intervention of 
Government, and without the need for Government to 
guarantee that exchange shall not fall below 15?d., as 
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proposed by Mr. Lindsay, or shall not fall below 154d., as 
proposed by Sir Edgar Vincent. Let us follow out this 
point. What should the Government do with the gold thus 
conceived to be paid in to them in exchange for rupees? It 
is of the first importance that the Indian Treasury should not 
hoard this gold. To store up a quantity of gold and not to 
pay it out is as feeble a policy as can be imagined. But, on 
the other hand, it is clear that it would be extremely 
dangerous to pay it out at the par of 16d. to any native who 
chose to bring a few rupees and ask for gold in exchange. 
Even we in England do not do that. Even we, with 
perhaps the most perfect currency system in the world, do 
not undertake to pay out gold for our silver currency. Here 
the policy of the Indian Government ought to be to repay 
the gold freely and without premium to the original deposi- 
tors at the rate of 16d. per rupee on the presentation by 
them of notes. In the case of any other claimants the 
Government should not do so until so much gold has been 
deposited as to render it unnecessary to earmark it all 
against the original depositors. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that fluctuations in exchange 
still continue, or, what for present purposes is the same 
thing, that the fear of fluctuations still so dominates the 
exchange banks that they are unwilling, even for the bait of 
obtaining a high rate of interest in India, to send out 
gold to India for exchange into rupees. Shall resort then 
be had to Government, and shall Government undertake, as 
Mr. Lindsay proposes, a liability to buy up any amount of 
rupees at 153d. for gold, or more exactly for drafts on gold 
lying stored in London, and so secure the necessary amount 
of confidence? We venture, even in spite of the support of 
£0 brilliant and experienced a financier as Sir Edgar Vincent, 
who approves, however, not of an unlimited but of a limited 
liability, to givea negative answer. Liabilities are expensive 
things. This one might be safe and it might not. Mr. 
Lindsay does not appear to have any really satisfactory basis 
to go upon when he declares that this liability will only 
necessitate the establishment of a gold fund of 10,000,000/. 
There are a multitude of ingenious arguments that almost, 
but do not quite, convince us. Very probably Mr. Lindsay 
is right, but just possibly he is not right, in his forecast. All 
that in this case we should feel disposed to recommend is 
the adoption of a measure which has been recommended by 
Sir Edgar Vincent, and also has been referred to by Mr. 
Lindsay. 
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It should be understood that there are two principal ways 
in which a Government keeps its revenue. The United States 
Government puts its money into a large strong box, the 
Treasury, and keeps it there until it is taken out to discharge 
its current expenditure; while, on the other hand, the 
British Government deposits its funds with the Bank of 
England, as any private individual might do. The latter 
method is the best, because the funds of the Government 
thus remain as loanable capital in the hands of the Bank of 
England, whereas in the United States funds pour in and 
pour out of the Treasury without much reference to the needs 
of the market. Broadly speaking, the latter method pre- 
vails over the former in India. The worst of it is that, 
during the busy season, that is during our winter and spring, 
when money is much wanted, the Treasury funds are then 
at their highest and stowed away from general use, whereas 
in the dull season, when money is little wanted, they are at 
their lowest, and the money is poured upon a market that does 
not need it. For instance, in July, 1897, the Treasury 
balance was only 9 crores, and in September only 7} 
crores, but when the busy season was in swing during 
December, and money was wanted, the Treasury balance 
was about 10 crores, and in March of this year had risen 
to 16 crores. Should not the Government, instead of 
withholding so much money from circulation during the busy 
season and pouring it out during the dull season, do just the 
reverse, so far as the collection of revenue can be adjusted 
for that purpose? This provision would facilitate the 
maintenance of the rupee at the same level, and this would 
forward that desirable object of enabling a free flow of 
gold into India, undisturbed by fears of violent fluctua- 
tions. 

These two measures, the promise to repay gold to deposi- 
tors of gold, and the adjustment of Treasury balances, we 
consider adequate to meet the present situation. Another 
measure, however, is worth bearing in mind. It should be 
explained that every year the Indian Government has large 
sterling payments to make in London principally in respect 
of interest on debt and army charges, and, according to Lord 
George Hamilton, ‘there is no possibility of their being 
‘diminished.’ The amount of these charges for the current 
financial year is estimated at 16,286,500/. The Indian 
Council in London obtains this money by selling Council 
bills, which are drafts on rupees in the possession of the 
Government in India. To illustrate the enormous import- 
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ance to the Government of a fixed exchange, it should be 
said that at the rate of 16d. per rupee 16 millions sterling 
costs the Government Rx 24,000,000, whereas if the ex- 
change falls one penny that fall involves the enormous extra 
charge of Rx 1,600,000. The sale of Council bills of course 
means the letting loose of rupees in India, and their suspen- 
sion means the accumulation of rupees in the hands of 
Government. It is advisable that Government should adjust 
its sales of bills so that more rupees should be released in 
the active season and fewer in the dull season. This is 
already done to some extent. On the average of the last 
twenty years, 40 per cent. only of the total amount of 
Council bills were sold during the comparatively slack months 
and 60 per cent. from December to May, which is the com- 
paratively active half of the year. Suppose, however, that, 
if exchange fell to 153d., the Government at once suspended 
its drawings—in that case rupees would be accumulated in 
its hands and the rate raised. Suppose also that at a later 
season of the same year the demand for rupees is so great 
that those accumulated with the Government can be put 
again upon the market without unduly lowering the rate 
of exchange. Then the Government will have received 
rupees when at 153d. and will have sold them say at 16d. 
If it cannot do this it will borrow sterling in London 
instead to the amount undrawn and discharge its debt with 
the borrowed money instead of with the rupees. By this 
means it would gain a practical experience of what it can 
and what it cannot do with the course of exchange. 
Instead of committing itself permanently to an undefined 
liability, as Mr. Lindsay proposes, to maintain exchange, it 
would be able to feel its way and ascertain by practical trial 
at what price, if any, it can maintain exchange. Then will 
come a sum as to whether it costs much to maintain the 
rupee in this manner at a minimum of say 15}d. or whether 
it is better to allow it to drop and thus incur a heavier 
rupee expenditure. So far from costing anything, it may 
bring in a profit to Government if it receives rupees when 
cheap and sells them when dear. But the present steadiness 
of the exchange absolves us from regarding this measure as 
urgent. It is a measure which may be held in reserve. 

If, then, such is the line which we venture to advocate for 
the consideration of the Committee, and of Mr. Dawkins, 
the new Indian Minister of Finance, it is incumbent to 
explain as clearly and as concisely as possible the reasons 
against adopting the proposals of the Indian Government. 
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There is certainly no need, however, to join in the amazing 
stream of invective that has recently been poured out upon 
that body. The Indian Government has accomplished two 
admirable things ; it has closed the Indian mints in 1893, and 
in 1897 by the excellent despatch of September it rejected 
the bimetallic proposals of France and the United States. 
For these two acts it deserves the most unstinted and the 
most ungrudging praise. Had not the mints been closed in 
1893, the amount of taxation that would have had to be 
imposed would very probably have involved us in an insur- 
rection, and had India last year accepted the bimetallic 
proposals of the United States and of France there would 
have been chaos. 

The present proposal of the Indian Government is to 
take power to borrow 20,000,000/., and of this amount to 
ship 5,000,000/. in gold to India at once, placing this latter 
sum in a reserve. Simultaneously, rupees are to be taken 
and melted and the silver sold. This process is expected to 
make exchange rise to 16d. or over, and when this happens 
gold will flow into India. ‘It is not our intention to part 
* with any of the gold in our possession until this condition 
‘of things is reached.’ This is the scheme. But if this 
melting of rupees is going to cause an importation of gold 
into India why should the Government itself import gold ? 
If gold is going to India, why bring it thither at considerable 
expense to Government? This is not sound, and the 
Government itself appears to apprehend this point. But it 
gives a very poor answer. It thinks that distrust will be 
‘overcome by the sight of the Government actually import- 
‘ing gold and taking measures’ to get gold into its reserve 
for possible future issue. We should rather argue that the 
‘sight’ of the Government importing gold will stop other 
persons so doing. ‘lo the second part of the Government’s pro- 
posal there are also objections, namely, to the plan of melting 
rupees, and these objections rest on the ground that it is 
altogether uncalled for. The rupee is now worth about 16d., 
but the silver in it would realise only 10d., or considerably 
less, if it were sold. The contraction of the rupee currency 
which is working automatically and without expense to the 
Government, the Government is desirous of taking upon 
itself at great expense. Let the Government wait. 

In order to summarise and emphasise the views and the 
recommendations expressed in the preceeding pages it may be 
convenient to restate them in the following series :— 

1. During the last three decades of the nineteenth 
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century nearly all the leading nations of the world have 
abandoned silver as a standard of value and have reduced it, 
when retained in circulation, to the function of token 
coinage. 

2. The main exception to this movement has been Mexico, 
which, being a great producer of that metal, has adhered 
to a silver standard. Also the United States has so far 
favoured silver as to buy, between the years 1878 and 1893, 
460,000,000 ounces of the metal on national account. Further, 
there was the Indian Empire, which maintained a silver 
standard. But in 1893, not only did the United States close 
her Treasury to further purchases of silver with the object of 
retaining her gold standard, but also the Indian Empire 
closed her mints to the free coinage of silver with the 
purpose of adopting a gold standard. 

3. The causes of this worldwide movement have lain 
principally in the superiority which gold possesses over 
silver as a medium of exchange, and also in the immense 
influence of England’s example, who, in the words of M. 
Léon Say, ‘ has laid down principles which have attracted 
‘round her an ever-increasing circle of nations.’ But the 
really efficient cause has been the vast output of gold 
during the concluding half of the nineteenth century. 

4. Delays, it is true, have been experienced by several 
nations in establishing a gold standard. During the seven 
years, from 1890 to 1897, the world’s output of gold has been 
257,000,0001., and of this amount no less than 157,000,000/. 
went into the great banks of Europe, especially those of France 
and Russia. But this absorption is not likely to last, and the 
output of gold is increasing so enormously that there is no 
reason to anticipate any difficulty arising from scarcity of 
gold in the establishment of any gold standard. 

5. The reason for the closure of the Indian mints was the 
constant fluctuation of the rupee in respect of sterling. It 
is not exactly that a fall in exchange necessarily imposes a 
heavier burden on India, since India pays her sterling debt 
by the sale of her produce, and it is the gold price of this 
which affects her capacity to pay her debts. But what a 
fall in exchange really does is to cause a transfer of rupees 
from the pockets of the public to the pockets of a very 
worthy class. This constant transfer, owing to a continually 
shifting exchange, meant that public finance was, in the words 
of Sir David Barbour, ‘at the mercy of exchange.’ To stop 
this fluctuation the mints were closed, as a first step towards 
the establishment of a gold standard, 
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6. The argument that India was doing very well with a 
falling exchange, and that there was no reason to close the 
mints, deserves examination. From 1885 onwards to 1893, 
deficits either occurred or were made good by increased 
taxation. In 1893 the Government considered that the 
limits of taxation had been nearly reached, and they were 
threatened simultaneously with a serious further fall in 
silver. The fall of the rupee from 16d. to 15d. is alone 
estimated to involve an extra charge on Indian revenues of 
Rx 1,600,000. The Government was right to close the 
mints. 

7. The contraction of rupees which would naturally have 
resulted from the stoppage of coinage has been counteracted 
by several causes. Immense importations of silver into 
India in the years immediately prior to the closure of the 
mints had swelled the currency, it is estimated, from 
Rx 115,000,000 in 1886 to Rx 128,000,000 in 1893. This 
inflation was attested also by an abnormally low bank rate, 
by an increase of the note issue, and by rising prices. 
The rupee currency is now estimated at Rx 120,000,000. 
To this there falls to be added an additional Rx 2,000,000 
of increased fiduciary note issue. 

8. A remarkable redistribution of the locality of the rupee 
currency has occurred chiefly towards the close of 1896 and 
during 1897. Payment for the frontier war expedition, and 
famine relief,and the transfer of capital from India to England, 
have all combined to cause a special drain upon the com- 
mercial centres. Hence, in September 1896, there began 
a period of marked stringency in the money market. The 
borrowings of the Government in the Indian market 
enhanced this tendency. The rate of discount of the Bank 
of Bengal rose from an average of 4°329 per cent. in 1895 
up to 5°691 in 1896, and again to 7°925 in 1897. On the 
other hand, prices, instead of having fallen since 1893, are 
actually higher than at that date, showing that no contrac- 
tion has as yet adversely affected prices, sufficiently at 
least to produce a decline throughout India at large. It is 
on the monetary centres that stringency has fallen. 

9. What is to be done? India, unlike Germany in 
1871, or Japan under Matsukata, or Russia under De 
Witte, has collected no gold during these five years. 
This is due among other causes to the belief of her Govern- 
ment that, as they had offered to give out rupees for gold 
at the rate of 16d., when rupees rose above that figure in the 
market gold would be presented. Certain causes have pre- 
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vented this hitherto. In 1892-93 the average rate of the rupee 
was 14°985d., in 1893-94 it was 14°547d., and in 1894-95 
it had further fallen to 13:101ld. Then it rose in 1895-96 
to an average of 13°638d., in 1896-97 to one of 14°451d., 
and thence in 1897-98 to 15°385d. Clearly, therefore, if 
the average rate of the rupee in the market has never 
reached 16d., people have not been willing to give 16d. 
to Government for the privilege of obtaining a rupee 
which they could obtain more cheaply elsewhere. 

10. But these two factors, the lowness of the value of the 
rupee and also the unsteadiness of the rupee, appear to be 
gradually removing themselves. If th's continues the 
question will settle itself and gold will flow in automatically. 
But it is not clear as yet whether the rupee has not been 
artificially held up in price during recent years by extra- 
ordinary causes, such as by expenditure on frontier wars, 
and on famine, and by Government borrowing in India and 
thus creating scarcity in the money market. Time can only 
make this certain. 

11. If gold does in this way flow into the Indian Treasury 
in exchange for rupees, the Government should by no means 
hoard this gold. For Government to hoard gold is futile. 
Its policy should be at first to earmark this gold against 
the original depositors, and not to cash the notes of other 
depositors therewith until sufficient gold has been deposited 
to render it unnecessary to earmark it all against the 
original depositors. 

12. To assist in the steadying of the rupee, and therefore 
in the inflow of gold into India, the suggestion of Sir Edgar 
Vincent should be adopted as far as possible. That is to 
say, the Treasury balances, which are now small in the slack 
season and large in the busy season, should be adjusted in 
the opposite way so as to ease the money market in the busy 
season and brace it up in the dull season. This will assist 
to maintain the rupee at a steady level, and thus to facilitate 
and encourage the flow of gold into India. 

13. The measures mentioned in the preceding two para- 
graphs are enough. But Government might, if occasion 
required, suspend its drawings of Council Bills, and thus 
assist the exchange. 

14. The proposals of the Indian Government for borrowing 
gold and for melting rupees should not be sanctioned. They 
are expensive and unnecessary. 

In the consideration of a question so grave and momentous 
as this the mind of those versed in the financial history of 
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England may revert to that weighty warning uttered long 
ago by Sir Robert Peel in his speech on introducing his 
Budget of 1842. ‘I am quite aware,’ said the Prime 
Minister, ‘ that there may appear to be no direct and im- 
‘ mediate connexion between the finances of India and those 
‘of this country, but that would be a superficial view. 
‘ Depend upon it, if the credit of India should become dis- 
‘ ordered, if some great exertion should become necessary, 
‘ then the credit of England must be brought forward to its 
‘ support, and the collateral and indirect effect of disorders 
‘ in Indian finances would be felt extensively in this country.’ 
And, indeed, the Committee now conducting its delibera- 
tions upon this question under its admirable chairman, Sir 
Henry Fowler, have to deal with a question affecting not 
only the credit of India, but our own. Upon the Viceroy- 
elect of India also will devolve a responsible task. May 
those noble lines once applied by Burke to Charles Fox 
at the conclusion of his speech on the East India Bill 
of 1783 prove to be applicable to Lord Curzon as well :-— 

‘Indole proh quanta juvenis ! 

Ille super Gangem, super exauditus et Indos, 

Implebit terras voce ; et furialia bella 

Fulmine compescet lingue.’ 


For peace and retrenchment must be the policy of India 


while engaged in the task of the establishment of a gold 
standard. 
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Art. XI.—Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry 
Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. By Joun Knox Laveuton, M.A. 
Two vols. London, New York, and Bombay. 


‘Much had he seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments.’ 


Sven a man was Henry Reeve, and such a life as his can 
J best be read in his own letters and in the letters he 
receives. If a man’s personality is an interesting one, if 
he has intimately associated and corresponded with in- 
teresting men and women, if his life has brought him into 
contact with events of great importance, a wise biographer 
will do well to let the letters tell their own tale. Much 
judgement is, however, required on the part of an editor in 
selection, and skill in piecing together, as well as accurate 
knowledge of the history and circumstances of the time, so 
as to put clearly before readers the groundwork of facts 
necessary to render intelligible the comments and allusions 
of the correspondence. This is the plan upon which Pro- 
fessor Laughton has proceeded. He has executed his task 
with ability and discretion, and he has given to the world 
one of the most interesting memoirs of the day. 

Few men were better known to the leading spirits of his 
age in England, in France, perhaps even in Germany, than 
the late Henry Reeve. He claimed amongst his personal 
friends the men most eminent in his day in politics, in law, 
in literature, and in art. By nature social, he enjoyed to 
the full all that society in London had to offer. He was 
scarcely less well known and appreciated in Paris than at 
parties and dinners in London. His intimacy with leading 
statesmen in England and in France, the confidence which 
they reposed in him, the respect they paid to his judgement, 
are demonstrated by the memoirs just given to the public 
by Professor Laughton. As an anonymous writer of first- 
class ability, he exercised for a long series of years much 
influence over the public opinion of his countrymen. Rising 
men, and men who hoped to rise, of all kinds, asked his 
advice, confided in his judgement, and sought his assist- 
ance; and many are those who have owed to his appreciative 
insight and kindly help the encouragement of which be- 
ginners so often stand in need. 

Henry Reeve was known throughout his long life to a 
very wide circle of friends and acquaintances. Yet, after 
all, this was an inner circle, for his name came little before 
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the outside public, a public which necessarily judges a 
man’s importance by what alone it sees—viz. the public 
position which he holds, the public work that he does—and 
Henry Reeve in the public eye was merely clerk to the 
Privy Council. ‘Till he edited the ‘Greville Memoirs,’ vast 
as had been his previous literary work, great as had been 
his influence amongst his countrymen, his name to this 
outer public was hardly known. That he liked influence 
there can be no doubt, and that he wielded it in a high 
degree and to very useful purpose is certain. He cared, 
however, nothing for the notoriety of fame, satisfied with 
the position he held in the estimation of those who knew; 
who, after all, though comparatively few in number, com- 
prised almost every one of eminence in England and 
France. 

Professor Laughton has done well to give the career of 
Mr. Reeve to the public. The memoir is founded in part 
upon Mr. Reeve’s own journals and notes, in part upon 
letters from and to him. They contain matter of much 
political importance and interest, spread over a long course 
of years, since Reeve could remember the death of Princess 
Charlotte in 1817, and lived to discuss at the end of 1895 
the advance of the French against Antananarivo and the 
sudden uprising of Japan. Vivid light is thrown on the 
personality and character of the many famous men who 
figure in these pages, for from the days of his boyhood he 
showed that he possessed a power of keen observation no 
less than the pen of a ready writer. But, after all, perhaps 
the most notable feature of the book is the personality of 
Reeve himself. He owed, if any man ever did, his position 
and his power entirely to his own deserts. He spent his early 
boyhood mainly ina provincial town, and his youth on the Con- 
tinent. Yet before he was twenty-five he was on terms of social 
intimacy and friendship with the leading men, literary and 
political, in France and in England; at twenty-eight he was 
the trusted confidant of M. Guizot in France and of Lord 
Lansdowne in England during the trying autumn of 1840, 
labouring his best, as he believed, in the cause of peace and 
goodwill between the two nations; and a year or two later 
he was personally thanked by the King of the French for 
the friendly attitude of the ‘Times’ on the subject of the 
visit to England of the Duc de Bordeaux, the Legitimist 
pretender to the throne of France. 

Deeply interested from his childhood in public affairs, 
Reeve’s political views and sympathies remained singularly 
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constant during his long life. The child of Unitarian parents, 
he became in early life an attached member of the Church of 
ingland, without, however, having any bias whatever to- 
wards that spirit of ecclesiasticism which has so largely 
affected the character of Anglicanism in more recent times. 
Whilst still a boy at Geneva he took a deep interest in the 
Polish cause; and a few years later he describes himself as 
‘ suffering from a decided attack of slave trade frenzy or 
‘ abolitionist fever,’ and wrote a vigorous article on that 
subject. From his youth onwards he disbelieved in the 
virtues of democracy, and in the summer of 1832 wrote a 
paper againstthe Reform Bill for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ which 
was declined with compliments—a fate which we learn, not 
without amusement, befell years afterwards his first con- 
tribution to the ‘Edinburgh.’ In May 1832 he expressed 
to his mother, at the age of nineteen, a confidence impossible to 
one of riper years in his own powers of political prophecy. 
‘I have never for an instant doubted that we should come 
‘to the breakers at last, and I think we are fairly arrived 
‘ there at the present time.’ Nevertheless, the chief friend 
of his youth, Mr. Handley, he describes as ‘a republican 
‘and un homme de mouvement ;’ and it is clear that Reeve 
was attracted by the ability and sincerity of his friends 
rather than by a mere similarity of opinion. When Reeve 
first hears in Paris high praise of Tocqueville’s ‘ Démocratie 
‘en Amérique,’ he imagines it to be a mere plea for the 
rule of numbers, and deciares that he will never translate it, 
however great its ability, ‘ because I am determined never 
‘to write a sentence which I do not believe in my inmost 
‘heart. . . . I will not promulgate an erroneous doctrine, 
‘nor enter the world with a list of articles in my hand 
‘ which my hand refuses to subscribe.’ In a few days he 
had found out his mistake as to the nature of Tocqueville’s 
great work, and his admirable translation of it at once gave 
nim a place in the literary world. To his determination to 
write only that which he himself verily believed—to become 
the literary hack of no man and of no party—he adhered 
through life. It was his habit to regard political questions 
largely from a philosophical standpoint. He believed and 
held strongly certain political principles, against which 
if a statesman or a party or a nation sinned, evil con- 
sequences would assuredly result. It would have been im- 
possible to such a man as Reeve to surrender himself 
entirely to party subserviency or to accommodate his action 
to the opportunism of sclf-seeking politicians. In his 
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negotiations abroad, in his fifteen years’ service with the 
‘ Times,’ in his editorship of this Review, his strong in- 
dividuality always made itself felt. He heid a position of 
independence, and he mixed on terms of intimacy with men 
of every shade of opinion and every sort of taste. He was 
at home in French country houses no less than in Parisian 
salons. The Chiteau de Tocqueville in the Cotentin, lying only 
eighteen leagues from the Isle of Wight, bears in his eyes very 
much the character of an old country house on the Borders, 
and the manor-houses of the district recall to him the peel- 
houses of his familiar Teviotdale. He pays interesting 
visits to Guizot at Val Richer. He sits up all night at 
Therapia with the Great Elchi in 1853, when the deter- 
mination was come to to call up the British fleet. He saw 
in the Cathedral of Prague the crown of Bohemia placed on 
the head of the Emperor, and two years later he stood 
behind the throne in Westminster Abbey at the coronation of 
our own Queen. His last of very many visits to France was 
in 1893, when he spent his eightieth birthday at Chantilly, 
the guest of his old and much-valued friend, the Duc 
d’Aumale. 

Those who only knew Mr. Reeve in his later years will 
be surprised to find with what vigour in his younger days 
he entered into the ordinary sports and amusements of 
Englishmen. Always a very hard worker, he nevertheless 
found time to play, and he certainly managed to do more hunt- 
ing and shooting than ordinarily fall to the lot of far less busy 
men. A vigorous walker, he dearly enjoyed from the houses 
of his many friends in Scotland the grouse shooting of 
pre-driving days. Sometimes he hired a moor for himself. 
In the later autumn and winter we find him by no means 
rarely enjoying himself in the coverts; or he is hunting with 
his friend Mr. Longman’s harriers at Farnborough, or 
taking his part in a run with Assheton Smith, or ‘hunting 
‘a good deal with the Queen’s. He enjoyed English 
country-house life, as indeed he enjoyed life generally, with 
all the zest of a vigorous constitution, an active mind, and 
a social nature. His first marriage, to the daughter of Mr. 
Richardson, of Kirklands, in Teviotdale, an old friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, lasted only a year, and her death in 1842 was 
the subject of two short but singularly touching letters to 
the young widower from M. Guizot and Lord Jeffrey. His 
second marriage was nine years later, to Miss Gollop, a 
member of an old Dorsetshire family, who as Mrs. Reeve 
became almost as well known as her husband in the society 
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of London and Paris, who shared and entered into his pur- 
suits, accompanied him in all his tours and visits, and 
helped to make their house in Rutland Gate for many years 
a centre of the most cultivated elements to be found in the 
metropolis. 

Henry Reeve was the son of Dr. Henry Reeve, of 
Norwich, and was born in 1813. His father, whilst 
studying medicine in Edinburgh for his degree in the early 
years of the century, had become intimate with that brilliant 
set of young men—Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, Sydney 
Smith, Robert and Charles Grant--then beginning to rise 
above the horizon, and destined to exercise so much influence 
in literature and politics. Dr. Reeve, who wrote on profes- 
sional subjects for medical journals, it is interesting to learn, 
contributed an article on the ‘ Treatment of the Insane’ to 
the third number of this Review. On his return from 
Scotland he settled as a physician at Norwich, where he 
married Miss Susannah Taylor, various members of whose 
family were intellectually distinguished in the remarkable 
society for which Norwich was then celebrated. Her sister, 
Sarah Taylor, afterwards married John Austin. As Mrs. 
Austin she won for herself fame in the literary world, and 
became the mother of Lucy, afterwards Lady Duff-Gordon. 
Mrs. Reeve was left a widow at 27, after only eight 
years of married life, with the charge of her sole surviving 
child, then only two years old, and an income of 500. a 
year. 

Reeve’s trips to the Continent, which were to become in 
later days so interesting and important a part of his life, 
began when he was not yet seven. His mother took him with 
her in the summer of 1820 to Geneva to visit a Swiss friend, 
an old fellow-student of her husband in Edinburgh. The 
three months spent in that city, the friendships there formed, 
and the knowledge of the educational opportunities there 
presented, influenced Mrs. Reeve in determining the direction 
which her son’s upbringing was to take. Of this early journey 
—the sailing packet from Dover to Calais, the forty-eight 
hours’ drive in the cabriolet of the diligence to Paris, the 
nine days’ drive thence to Geneva in a berline with three 
horses—Henry Reeve retained a lively recollection. He saw 
Louis XVIII. from the central balcony of his palace review- 
ing his troops in the Carrousel, he delighted in the Jardin 
des Plantes, he even remembered some of the pictures in the 
Louvre. 


The following year young Henry began to attend the 
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Norwich School, where Dr. Valpy was master, spending part 
of the summer, however, with his mother in Queen’s Square, 
Westminster, at her sister’s (Mrs. Austin) house, close to 
Mr. Bentham’s garden and the house of James Mill. Thus 
began the intimacy between Reeve and the young Mills, 
and the former recalls how in that year he and John 
Stuart Mill, a boy some half-dozen years his senior, saw 
‘Queen Caroline drive past Hyde Park Corner, in a pink 
‘ bonnet, with Alderman Wood by her side.’ Till, however, 
he again went to Geneva in 1828, his time was mainly passed 
at Norwich, first at school, and afterwards with a private 
tutor. Already (1827), he notes in his recollections of after 
years, he ‘ conceived a decided preference for the services of 
‘the Church of England, and attended them whenever he 
‘ could, in preference to the Unitarian chapel.’ 

With his mother, of whose intellectual abilities and 
anxious thought for her son’s future the letters and journals 
contain strong evidence, Reeve spent three years (1828- 
1831) at Geneva, studying hard, and living entirely in 
Genevese society, at that time exceptionally brilliant, 
comprising, amongst others, M. de Sismondi, M. Dumont, 
M. Necker de Saussure, M. de Candolle the botanist, M. 
Rossi, Mrs. Marcet, and the Romillys. During the holidays 
of the summer time, after the fashion of Swiss students, he 
used to go walking-tours. Thus he made the ascent of the 
Rochers de Naye on July 25, 1830, the first of ‘the glorious 
‘ days,’ hearing all about the Revolution a little later ‘ from 
‘an officer of the Swiss Guard who had defended the 
‘ Caserne de Babylon.’ Reeve and his Polish friend Kra- 
sinski wrote out the account of this officer’s experiences, and 
‘ that was almost the first time I had seen myself in print.’ 
Leaving the Lake of Geneva with his friend Krasinski, he 
travelled the beautiful but now (alas!) hackneyed and 
tourist-mobbed route to Chamonix—to the Jardin, the 
Brevent, and back by the Téte Noire to Geneva, where 
during the following winter he studied Constitutional Law 
under Professor Rossi, with Albert Pourtalés (afterwards 
Prussian Ambassador in Paris) and Baron von Ende for 
fellow-students. ‘These lessons,’ Reeve notes, ‘contri- 
‘ buted to form my political opinions and to give me a taste 
‘ for international law.’ When, in the summer of 1833, he 
returned to London he naturally found himself a stranger ; 
but he had literary connexions and he made friends quickly, 
amongst his earliest being Edward Sterling, of the ‘ Times,’ 
Thackeray, Hayward, the Bullers, Roebuck, and the 
Grotes. 
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Reeve’s first stay in Paris, in whose society a few years 
later he was as weil known as in London, was in February 
1832. ‘D’Kichthal introduced me to Mendelssohn. We 
‘ went together to see Taglioni. He said her dancing was 
‘ Glieder Musik. Prévost introduced me to Lerminier, V. 
‘ Cousin, Ballanche, and Victor Hugo.’ But his stay was a 
short one, for he had to join Krasinski at Geneva, with 
whom he proceeded to Venice. There they took the best 
apartment at the Leone Bianco on the Grand Canal, ‘ till 
‘they were turned out of it by the Empress Maria Louisa, 
‘on her way to Vienna to see the Duc de Reichstadt, who 
‘was dying. Sir Walter Scott was also in the hotel, but 
‘ paralysed and a mere wreck.’ 

His letters to his mother are carefully studied and some- 
what formal compositions to emanate froma lad of nineteen. 
They convey the idea that they must have been written at 
her request as literary exercises no less than in response to 
the mere desire of a mother to be made acquainted with her 
son’s doings. They indicate much observation, as well as 
facility in composition. The writer evidently kept his eyes 
open, and was, moreover, much better fitted than are most 
men of his years to take an equal part in the society of his 
learned seniors. They are admirable letters, yet the reader 
cannot help being occasionally amused, in letters from a son 
who might, so far as years go, have been still an Eton boy, 
to his mother, at a pomposity of style appropriate to the 
solemn deliverances of a leading journal. 

‘Prévost,’ he writes to Mrs. Reeve on February 16, 1832, ‘has 
becn unremitting in his attentions and civilities. He has presented me 
to M. Lerminier, one of the law professors in the Collige de France, a 
frothy French rhetorician to be sure, but nevertheless a man who will 
be heard among the noisiest, and consequently among the leaders of 
the enfants de Paris. 1am now reading his book, which serves as a 
good introduction enough to the biography of jurisprudence, if one 
may use the term. From Lerminier we went to Cousin. You know 
what I thought of his lectures when I was reading them some twelve 
months ago; they have influenced, in no slight degree, the opinions 
and conceptions I have formed in the last year, and now I came to see 
—familiariter versari with this man, this philosopher. How any- 
thing so cynical in ordinary life can co-exist with a soul and a faith 
so platonical and so refined is, and ever will be, to me a subject of great 
wonder. If he speaks like the sage of Academus in the walls of 
the Sorbonne, he growls like Diogenes when entubbed in his easy chair. 
His Nos! and his Has! his gesticulations, his wit, his vanity, are 
all—I mean no disrespect to Mr. Emmanuel Kant—transcendental. I 
did not hear him say a kind nor, certainly, a foolish thing. We 
talked a great deal on all subjects, but especially on the St.-Simonians. 
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He thinks with me (that is, as I have long thought) that they will 
accomplish to the full their strange destiny in this strange era, and 
that they will especially flourish in England, by reason of the 
eminently sectarian spirit of our nation, and by reason of the strange 
sceptical speculations which have laid hold of the minds of some 
property-holders and of all property-seekers. They talk to me a great 
deal about Attractive Sociability, and Cosmogonies, and Kataclysms, 
and Mastodons, and Fishes; and I came away as wise as I went, im- 
pressed with the alarming folly of their doctrines, for folly is alarm- 
ing, and no less alarming than the confederacy of fools is vast.’ 


From Geneva a month later he writes that his father’s 
old friend and Edinburgh fellow-student warns him that he 
is generalising over-much ‘in this life, and will generalise 
‘ away the best part of his career’—a remark which turns 
Reeve’s thoughts to the future. He will 


‘seek, and perhaps find, a wider field than the little Senate House of 
a Swisscanton. . . . The bloom is wearing away from me, the exquisite 
wsthetical sense of early youth is in its decay, for the spring destroys 
as well as the autumn; but it destroys only to bring forth the better 
fruits of the summer. Our age will not be without its fifteenth- 
century men—its Columbus, its Faust, its builders, its creators; and it 
is from amongst our generation that they will be chosen.’ 


Travels in Italy were followed by a more prolonged 
residence in Germany, where he discovered and cultivated in 
the great galleries of Dresden and Munich that strong 
taste for pictures which he declared in his old age had been 
one of the great pleasures of his life. Wherever he went 
he became acquainted and intimate with the leading spirits 
und minds of his time—authors, philosophers, artists. He 
was the bearer of a letter of introduction from Carlyle te 
Goethe, but the latter had died before he reached Weimar. 
He studied Roman Law and he learned German well. 

From Paris, in April of 1835, he writes to his mother 
that he had been the guest at a club dinner in Paris, where 
he had found assembled Ballanche, Faucher, Tocqueville, 
Ste.-Beuve, Ampére, &c., and had gone on afterwards with 
Ballanche to ‘our friend Liszt’s great concert,’ of which 
he gives a very graphic description :-— 

‘As the closing strains began, I saw Liszt’s countenance assume 
that agony of expression, mingled with radiant smiles of joy, which I 
never saw in any other human face, except in the paintings of our 
Saviour by some of the early masters ; his hands rushed over the keys, 
the floor on which I sat shook like a wire, and the whole audience 
were wrapped in sound, when the hand and frame of the artist gave 
way ; he fainted in the arms of the friend who was turning over for 
him, and we bore him out in a strong fit of hysterics. The effect of 
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this scene was really dreadful. The whole room sat breathless with 
fear, till Hiller came forward and announced that Liszt was already 
restored to consciousness and was comparatively well again. As I 
handed Mme. de Circourt to her carriage we both trembled like poplar 
leaves, and I tremble scarcely less as I write.’ 

Earlier in the same year he wrote to his mother that he 
had been to the opera with Thackeray, and had had after- 
wards a long talk with him of the doings of French artists. 
‘He complains of the impurity of their ideas, and of the 
‘ jargon of a corrupt life which they so unwisely admit into 
‘ their painting-rooms. Thackeray’s drawing—if I may judge 
‘ by his note book—is as pure and accurate as any I have 
‘seen. He is a man whom I would willingly set to copy a 
‘ picture of Raphael’s, as far at least as the drawing goes, 
‘ but he does not seem likely to get into a system of massive 
‘ colouring if I may judge from what he said.’ 

Reeve first made a real mark in the literary world by his 
translation of Tocqueville’s ‘Democracy in America.’ He 
had just attained his majority, and from that time to 
Tocqueville’s death in 1859 he maintained the closest rela- 
tions of friendship, as these ‘Memoirs’ witness, with that 
distinguished writer. Long afterwards, Mr. Reeve declared 
how strongly his views of the state of France, and the 
history of her institutions, were due to his intimacy with 
Tocqueville. 

‘I was well acquainted with his opinion on many subjects which he 
never imparted to the world; my own opinions were no doubt affected 
by the influence of that pure and subtle intellect; and the highest 
merit I would venture to claim for them is their conformity with his 
principles,’ 

It was in 1835 that his aunt, Mrs. Austin, introduced him to 
Lord Lansdowne, then, and till the end of Lord Melbourne’s 
Government, the President of the Council, an introduction 
which was to prove a fresh starting point in his career, 
leading almost immediately to his appointment as Clerk of 
Appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
bringing him into close contact with eminent lawyers and 
statesmen of his day. 

We have little space to dwell upon his social life at this 
period of his career. A good deal at Gore House he finds 
* Mme. de Guiccioli, still exceedingly beautiful. She has 
‘sunbeams of hair, a fine person, and a milky complexion. 
‘ Her spirits are wonderful, and her conversation brilliant, 
‘even in the most witty house in London,’ and he amuses 
himself by comparing her manners with those of Lady 
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Byron, whom he had recently met. Almost on the same 
page we step, as it were, from ancient to modern history, 
for on August 17, 1859, he writes to his mother how at 
Inversnaid he first met Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. ‘Two 
‘ couples excited our attention, the women, both handsome, 
‘and dressed alike in the Lennox plaid, were mounted on 
‘ Highland ponies . . . each attended by her most faithful 
‘ and attentive squire, holding her bridle over the gullies and 
‘burns. They were sisters, we thought. Then we thought 
‘ they were brides.’ At last, a brilliant guess explained the 
whole, ‘and I recognised them as the sister-brides, Sir 8S. 
‘ Glynne’s sisters, who were married the other day, at the 
‘ same hour, to W. Gladstone and Lord Lyttelton. A pret- 
‘ tier or a happier party never journeyed across the heather.’ 

A graphic description is given of the reception of the 
news at Gore House, and by London society, of the reported 
death of Lord Brougham in a carriage accident in West- 
moreland ; a false report whose origin was clearly brought 
home to that eccentric nobleman himself. Reeve galloped to 
Gore House with the news that Lord Brougham still lived, 
and he expatiates with no little humour to his mother on 
the various emotions to which the story and its exposure 
gave rise. 

In 1840 Reeve became engaged in unofficial but most 
important business of a political nature in Paris. Lord 
Melbourne’s Ministry had viewed with the greatest mis- 
givings the successful struggle of Mehemet Ali against his 
sovereign the Sultan. Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary, 
was convinced that an independent Egypt meant an Egypt 
under the protection and direction of France——in short, the 
virtual establishment of French suzerainty over Egypt and 
the Euphrates Valley. More than ever confirmed in his 
suspicion by the refusal of the French Ministry to order its 
fleet to take common action in the Levant with that of 
England, Lord Palmerston bent all his energies to maintain 
the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions, with the assistance 
of France if he could get it, but if not, without it. M. 
Thiers became Louis Philippe’s Prime Minister in March, 
and Mr. Reeve’s intimate friend M. Guizot came to London 
asambassador. That the English Cabinet was now fully con- 
vinced of the divergence of aims actuating the two Western 
nations is proved by the treaty signed on July 15, without 
the knowledge of France, by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, pledging the four Powers to enforce the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops from Syria. Amongst the 
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members of the British Cabinet there developed as time went 
on considerable differences of opinion, but so far as the 
treaty of July 15 is concerned, it is clear that Lord John 
Russell, the other strong man of the Ministry, fully concurred 
with Lord Palmerston.* One of Reeve’s earliest articles in 
the ‘ Times’ was written at the end of July, by which time 
the treaty had become public. The views he supported, 
he tells us in his journal, were those of two Cabinet 
Ministers—viz. ‘Lord Holland and Lord Clarendon, who 
‘thought that a success in Syria would be too dearly purchased 
‘by a quarrel with France.’ Late in the autumn Admiral 
Stopford took forcible possession of Beyrout, Sidon, and 
Acre, compelling the evacuation of Syria by the Egyptian 
troops. ‘The excitement in France was very great. Early 
in October Reeve arrived in Paris, and his letters to Lord 
Lansdowne, describing the general feeling of the public and 
the dispositions of individual statesmen, are full of interest. 

‘Ido not believe,’ he writes on October 5, ‘ that hostilities are 
inevitable if M. Thiers remains in power, or that they are certain to 
be avoided if he retires. So strong is the desire of the French 
Government to remain at peace with England, that I cannot conceive 
that the British operations in Syria will be met by decided measures 
of resistance . . . but if the operations are to be extended from Syria 
to Egypt, no Government in France can remain neutral.’ 


He presses earnestly for some 


‘ slight demonstration of amicable concession on the part of England. 
. . « The King is for peace; a portion of the Cabinet is for peace, 
and though that portion does not include Thiers, it can control him. 
At the same time that Cabinet—the whole Cabinet—man by man, 
have decided for war, as the cruel but inevitable necessity of the 
Government of France, unless some overtures are made.’ 


In fact, in each Cabinet there was a powerful peace party, 
and Reeve’s object and that of the ‘Times’ was to 
strengthen their hands, and to urge mutual concession and 
conciliation upon the two Governments. In another letter 
to Lord Lansdowne Reeve describes a very full interview he 
had had with M. Thiers, and the extremely critical condition 
of affairs. He concludes his letter with calling attention to 
his own position :— 

‘TI am conscious that it is an anomalous and difficult one. I am 
not conscious that your lordship, to whose judgement in these matters 
I shall always most respectfully and gratefully defer, will not think 


* Letter of Lord Palmerston to Lord J. Russell, December 4, 1840. 
See Spencer Walpole’s ‘ Life of Lord John Russell.’ 
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it a dangerous one. I cannot but feel, however, on the other hand, 
that I am honoured with the confidence of the most influential 
members of the French Cabinet; that I am animated by no object on 
earth but the maintenance of peace, and that as I am too insignificant 
a person to speak to them in anything but the language of private 
friendship, so my observations have a chance of doing some good here 
without compromising any one in England.’ 


Lord Lansdowne wrote in reply that he had communicated 
the substance of his letters ‘ where it might be useful,’ and 
suggested that he might well prolong his stay in Paris a 
little longer. To his mother during this period he wrote of 
the long confidential interviews he was holding with Vivien, 

Yousin, and Thiers :— 


‘The scene of Cousin shaving in his ministerial bedroom of purple 
and gold, vociferating as usual, and talking till he grew pale with 
excitement, I shall never forget. I was with him three hours before 
the Cabinet met. Ie is pacific to the last degree.’ 


He had just met ‘ Urquhart, a mad political dervish, who 
‘has infected better minds than his own.’ Reeve is con- 
stantly at Auteuil with Thiers, where he meets Cousin, 
Mignet, Xe. 

‘. . . from England | receive nothing but fresh instances of desperate 
folly and violence. . . . In Downing Street nobody has any influence 
but the devil. Mr. Greville has been excellent, and our party in the 
Cabinet has made a stout fight, but has utterly failed. Palmerston 
triumphs... . I have no hope of peace.’ 


On October 14 Reeve has ‘reason to believe that all the 
‘hopes of the peacemakers will be crowned with success.’ 
In the English Cabinet the party opposed to the high- 
handed action of Lord Palmerston had all this time been 
gaining ground. Lord Holland and Lord Clarendon had 
from the first disapproved the treaty of July 15. Lord 
Lansdowne, as we have seen, had been encouraging the 
efforts of Reeve, and Lord John Russell, greatly swayed by 
Lord Spencer, was evidently coming round to their opinion. 
Lord Spencer’s letter to Lord John Russell of September 20 
had summed up the position of Lord Palmerston’s opponents. 
‘I think there is nothing that Syria can be estimated at 
‘which ought to have induced us to make a treaty with 
‘ Russia, Austria, and Prussia to which France is not a 
‘party; because Syria is not worth a continental war’ in 
‘which we should be engaged against France. A 
week later Lord John Russell held the same view—viz. that 
every effort must be made to avoid a rupture with France, 
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and wrote to Lord Melbourne, tendering his resignation if 
Palmerston’s policy was to be persevered in. ‘ If Palmerston 
* succeeds without war,’ wrote Lord John, ‘he has the triumph 
‘ justly due to him. If war is impending, I shall be in a 
‘ position to oppose, and, I think, to prevent it. The Whig 
‘ party would be with me, I think, in such case.’ In October 
the earlier successes of Admiral Stopford in the Levant 
were known in France, and in the middle of the month 
M. Thiers resigned, the King recalling Soult to form a 
Government in which M. Guizot became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Reeve still wrote elaborate despatches to 
Lansdowne. If only, he declares on November 6, ‘ M. Guizot 
‘had brought with him from England an assurance of 
‘ British goodwill, and that the treaty of July had ended 
‘ with its fulfilment,’ things might yet go well. The French 
believed that ‘Lord Palmerston’s policy contemplated a 
‘rupture with France as an event which is neither to be 
‘dreaded nor avoided by England, if, indeed, it is not 
‘ positively contemplated and intended,’ and under these 
circumstances Frenchmen naturally assumed a defensive 
position. Is it not possible, asks Reeve, to deny, on the part 
of England, the imputation of any such policy? The crisis 
was at hand, and whatever had to be done must be done at 
once. 

‘It may be doubted whether the hours, the minutes, that remain 
will suffice ; for, as a great diplomatist said yesterday, “ Cette affaire 
doit se décider la montre i la main.” The French Government is on 
the slope of revolution ; the silence, the morne attitude of the populace 
yesterday at the opening of the Chambers is the most frightful of all 
symptoms in France; it accompanied Louis XVI. to Versailles from 
Varennes ; it followed Charles X. to Cherbourg.’ 


Lord Palmerston stuck to his guns. He would have no 
conciliation with France involving any concession that 
France was the true friend and protector of Mehemet Ali 
and of Egypt. Guizot was deeply wounded, and in after 
life never forgave Lord Palmerston. On November 2% 
arrived in Paris the news of Stopford’s splendid success at 
Acre. The Pasha and the Pasha’s troops were thus cleared 
out of Syria. The prestige of England’s power in the 
Levant rang through the world, and the hope of a French 
suzerainty in Egypt founded on the quasi-independence of 
an Egyptian nation was gone. The peace of Europe was 
assured ; not, indeed, through the honourable exertions, the 
admirable intentions, of the peacemakers, but by the firm- 
ness of a strong Minister who was not afraid of war. Lord 
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John Russell, as we have seen, had declared in advance that 
the triumph would be Lord Palmerston’s. ‘Was I alto- 
‘gether wrong?’ writes Reeve to Greville at the end of 
November. Have Palmerston’s convictions been justified 
by an extraordinary 


‘good fortune or by superior knowledge? It is difficult to decide; 
but I still flatter myself with the notion that something was done even 
by these unreal apprehensions to prevent them from assuming a more 
serious and menacing shape. And whilst I cannot but applaud that 
success in the East which is due to Lord Palmerston’s rare firmness, 
I am as fully convinced as ever that such hazards should not be in- 
curred for the sake of such results.’ 


Lord Palmerston’s knowledge and experience had enabled 
him to estimate more truly than others where the real 
danger lay. He could gauge the real sentiments and in- 
tentions of French statesmen, undeceived by their professions 
of the moment. He knew the intrinsic weakness of Mehemet 
Ali. He understood the power that belonged to British 
naval supremacy in the Levant. 


‘ Of course,’ he wrote to his brother on July 27, 1840, ‘ Thiers 
and Guizot are very angry, because they persuaded themselves that 
the English Cabinet never would be induced to separate itself from 
France on this occasion. Ellice had misled Thiers, and Guizot had 
been deceived by the foolish language held by Holland and Clarendon, 
who went talking away in favour of Mehemet Ali.’ 


Yet perhaps in the long run there was more gain than loss 
to Great Britain in the fact that the great leading organ of 
opinion throughout this long period of strain with France 
represented a spirit of national conciliation rather than a 
wish to humiliate and triumph over her powerful neighbour. 

Professor Laughton may be right in thinking that but for 
the circumstances of Reeve’s position, which brought him 
into contact with statesmen and active politics, his natural 
bent would have led him to devote his life to the study of 
literature and philosophy. Reeve was a poor man, and 
could not, of course, afford to despise the income which it 
was in his power to earn by writing for the press. However 
this may be, ever since his connexion with the ‘Times,’ 
which began during the reign of Barnes, just before his 
visit to Paris during the Eastern crisis of 1840, to the end 
of his life, his chief interests were political. It was, as we 
have seen, as no mere spectator that he contemplated the 
events of 1840; and he remained till 1855, when he left the 
‘Times,’ a very real factor, though to the public an unseen 
one, in the political complications and strife of his day. He 
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was not twenty-seven when he joined the ‘Times’ as leader- 
writer on the most important subjects then before the public. 
Only ten months later Barnes died, and was succeeded in 
the editorship by Delane, not yet twenty-four, who quickly 
grew into intimacy with Reeve and Greville. The foreign 
policy of the ‘ Times’ was specially entrusted to Reeve, who 
in concert with the editor discussed and arranged the line 
to be taken, and who himself for many years wrote almost 
every article bearing on foreign affairs. 

The fifteen years during which Reeve, under the editor- 
ship of Delane, was writing the foreign articles of the 
‘Times’ were perhaps the palmiest years in the career of 
that great journal. Not that the ‘Times’ was in any 
degree a better newspaper half a century ago than it is 
to-day. On the contrary, in every respect, in the extent 
and variety of its information, in its tone, in its general 
literary power, we have no hesitation in saying that it has 
greatly improved. Let any one compare an ordinary copy 
of the ‘Times’ in ‘the forties’ with an ordinary issue of 
that paper to-day, and ask himself which best fulfils the 
all-round duty of a newspaper. But in the years which we 
are considering its position was unique. Democratic changes 
and a cheap press have since affected the standing of the 
‘Times’ as of other even greater institutions of the State. 
It then partly directed and partly gave voice to the opinions 
of those who governed. Abroad no other newspaper was 
read at all, and the voice of the ‘ Times’ was unhesitatingly 
accepted as the voice of the English people. In the eyes of 
men both at home and abroad the words of the ‘ Times’ 
seemed easily translateable into fact; and, in truth, the 
policy which it advocated usually became the policy of the 
nation. 

An interesting chapter might be written upon the various 
methods by which governments and statesmen, in different 
countries and at different periods, have sought, in the pur- 
suit of their policy or their ambition, sometimes to nullify, 
sometimes to utilise the power of the press. In this 
country a very high value is rightly attached to the inde- 
pendence of newspapers. The crude methods of a Bismarck 
could find no place here. The relations between English 
statesmen and English newspapers are necessarily much 
more delicate. The real clients whom the newspapers in 
this country have to serve, before whom they have to bow, 
are not ministers and statesmen, but the public. Their 
power over ministers is in truth far greater than the power 
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of ministers over them. Men like Mr. Delane and Mr. 
Reeve cannot, of course, be coerced. They must be convinced, 
and perhaps sometimes conciliated, by being allowed to share 
the private confidence of statesmen and by obtaining early and 
private intelligence, always so precious in editorial eyes. 
The information of a great newspaper upon public ques- 
tions, and its ability in considering it, are often not less 
than those of the Government itself. We have seen how, 
during the strain between England and France in 1840, the 
‘Times’ to a large extent shared the views and the con- 
fidence of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Clarendon, and Lord 
Holland. At the same time Lord Palmerston was sup- 
posed to be specially represented by the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ 
The latter years of Lord Melbourne’s Government do not 
show the Cabinet system at its best, and it must be admitted 
that it was, to say the least, eminently unsatisfactory that 
the divergent views of Cabinet ministers should be fought 
out to a conclusion, not in the council chamber, but before 
the public, in newspapers directly inspired by these ministers 
themselves. 

Under the succeeding Government of Sir Robert Peel the 
Pritchard case occurred to strain the relations between 
England and France, and M. Guizot discovered that the 
difficulty of remaining on amicable terms with a British 
Ministry might still be great, though his supposed enemy, 
Lord Palmerston, was not in office. He learned also that, 
great as might be his intimacy with Reeve, he possessed no 
power of influencing him to take in any degree an anti- 
English line. There are, indeed, letters from Delane to 
Reeve on September 3 and 5, 1544, in which the editor 
repents the vehemence with which, in the heat of the 
moment, they had denounced the conduct of the French. 
The ‘Times’ had, in short, in the opinion of its editor, 
taken too strongly the view of the British Government, but 
its difficulties had been great. 

‘ We’ (the ‘ Times’) ‘were put in the position of quarrelling irre- 
parably with the only department of the Government with which we 
have been able to keep on terms, or of drawing in our horns after a 
fashion I by no means approve. True it is that if we succumb so do 
Sir R. Peel, the Duke, and Lord Aberdeen. Their big words— 
“gross outrage, &c.”—bear no better proportion to the reparation 
they have obtained than our first article to our last.’ 


In June 1846 Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry was defeated. 


Lord John Russell became Premier, Lord Palmerston again 
Foreign Secretary, and Lord Clarendon, who, whether in or 
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out of office, was always in the closest intimacy and corre- 
spondence with Reeve, became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In the autumn the quarrel with France over the Spanish 
marriages became exceedingly bitter. M. Guizot com- 
plained somewhat warmly to Reeve of the violent prejudice 
(as he considered it) with which in England every act and 
word of his were regarded. Reeve very properly sent on his 
letters to Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon, and noted 
in his diary, ‘I did not approve Palmerston’s conduct, but I 
* could not defend M. Guizot.’ 

In 1848 and 1851 came the Revolution and coup d’état, 
and here, as elsewhere throughout these volumes, M. 
Guizot’s letters to Reeve deserve careful reading. But we 
are concerned less with the causes of these events and their 
true character than with their bearing on English politics 
and the part taken by Reeve. The ‘Times,’ conducted by 
Delane and Reeve, in articles written almost entirely by the 
latter denounced in unmeasured terms the conduct of 
Louis Napoleon, which Lord Palmerston, in language 
addressed to Walewski, had distinctly approved. Lord 
Palmerston, in fact, had been playing, as he was so fond of 
doing, ‘ off his own bat,’ in entire disregard of the views of 
his colleagues and the wish of his sovereign. He was 
accordingly very rightly dismissed from office, or the whole 
theory of Cabinet responsibility would have fallen to the 
ground, and his place was taken by Lord Granville. Lord 
Clarendon, writing from Ireland, deprecates the fierce 
hostility of the ‘Times ’ to the new Emperor, and his letters, 
with those of Reeve and Delane, bring out in most interest- 
ing fashion the different points of view from which public 
events are and ought to be treated by diplomatists and 
responsible statesmen in office on the one side, and an 
independent press on the other. We should spoil these 
letters by too closely abridging them, and will only record 
our opinion that, if the interest of the public is the true test 
of expediency, the best of the argument remained with the 
‘ Times.’ 

Lord Clarendon, writing from Dublin on December 10, 
1851, whilst condemning Louis Napoleon’s acts, nevertheless 
doubted whether a ‘ coup d’état queleonque’ had not become 
necessary as the only way out of a deadlock; and a week 
later he writes more fully as follows :— 

‘Ihave not differed with you in your estimate of the President's 
acts; but his coup d'etat once made, I wished him success, simply 
‘because failure would have brought with it horrors of a worse kind. 
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I thought also that we should not measure his acts by an English 
standard, or ask ourselves how we should have liked to see our 
Parliament shut up, the press abolished, and everybody imprisoned at 
pleasure; for we must remember that the French are more or less 
accustomed to such proceedings, and that L. N. put an end to a 
system which every one knew was a fraud and could not last... . 
I thought that the press (and when I say press I mean the 
“ Times,” for nothing else signifies abroad) went too far in denouncing 
that which would soon be popular in France. . . . I thought also we 
ought not uselessly to irritate L. N., or give him the pretext that his 
uncle always seized upon for hostility—that public opinion in England 
was insulting to him and injurious to the cause of order in France. 
. . . It was for the French people to decide what they would endure 
or reject. . . . Before December 2 Guizot had prophesied what must 
happen, and conjured his friends and the Assembly to take warning, 
and not lead the way to a dictature; so that it can hardly be said to 
have taken us by surprise.’ 


There is no doubt that the hearts of Frenchmen rejoiced 
at escaping in any fashion the horrors of general revolution. 
Louis Napoleon’s success was founded on the public terror 
of something worse. As the Due de Brogiie put it, 
‘ L’Anarchie est accouchée de la Dictature.’ 

The new Foreign Secretary agreed with his predecessor 
in deprecating the vehemence of Reeve’s articles in the 
‘ Times,’ which he heard were greatly irritating and annoying 
Louis Napoleon. Reeve’s reply of January 18, 1852, must 
be given almost in full :— 


‘Dear Lord Granville,—Many thanks for your kind note, which I 
have shown to Delane. I should agree with you in deprecating the 
censure of the “ Times” on the French Government if I thought that 
it had been incited by any foolish desire to goad on Louis Napoleon 
to acts of violence, or that it had been carried beyond the bounds of 
a just commentary on the events of the day. But with the exception 
of two or three letters of which I disapprove, I am not aware that 
such is the case. M. de Flahault called on me to remonstrate on those 
letters, but he said not a word on the tone of the principal articles in 
the paper, and even admitted that less could hardly be said by English- 
men on such a subject. The responsibility of journalists is in propor- 
tion to the liberty they enjoy. No moral obligation can be graver. 
But their duties are not the same, I think, as those of statesmen. To 
find out the true state of facts; to report them with fidelity ; to apply 
to them strict and fixed principles of justice, humanity, and law; to 
inform, as far as possible, the very conscience of nations, and to call 
down the judgement of the world on what is false or base, or tyrannical, 
appear to me to be the first duties of those who write. Those upon 
whom the greater part of political action devolves are necessarily 
governed by other rules. 

‘In this particular case I further see advantage from the course of a 
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fair and independent judgement on these affairs. It will not, perhaps, 
be forgotten by France, when her press recovers its voice and her real 
leaders their power, that the public opinion of England protested with 
indignation against the violence done to her neighbour; and as I 
believe this eclipse of liberty in France to be ephemeral as it is violent, 
it would be a permanent source of resentment abroad if this country 
had not expressed what every free people must feel on such an occa- 
sion. . . . Happen what may, there is nothing so important as to 
sustain a tone of moral independence and a clear judgement among 
the people of England, who will grudge no sacrifices if they are con- 
vinced that the principles they cherish are even indirectly threatened 
from abroad, . . . The irritation of Louis Napoleon is merely the 
vulgar disappointment of a tyrannical power, which finds that, strained 
as all its forces may be, there is still an appeal beyond its reach to 
that which anticipates the justice of posterity.’ 


Lord Granville sent this letter on to Delane, accompanied 
by a clever and pointed reply of his own in the form of a 
little parable, which, though Delane found it ‘not very 
‘ felicitous,’ puts very clearly and strongly the responsible 
statesman’s view of the case. Delane comments upon it in 
writing to Reeve, and observes :— 


‘Except that our feelings are not shocked by the actual effusion of 
blood, the deportation to Cayenne is as cruel a measure as the decrees 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal in 1793, and we are as much bound, in 
the cause of justice and humanity, to protest against it. But though 
this is our business, and our duty too, Lord Granville is under no such 
obligation; whatever he may feel as a private person, he in his 
dealings with the French Government is as much bound to suppress 
as we are to publish our opinions. We may have the same object in 
view, but our means are necessarily different—my own estimate of 
them being that ours are the most efficient.’ 


Lord Clarendon from Dublin Castle strongly supported Lord 
Granville, and pointed out the danger of exasperating 
the master of an army of 400,000 men. As to the merits 
of the controversy, it is evident that much may be said on 
both sides ; but Reeve and Delane did well to insist upon the 
duty not less than the right of the newspapers to speak out 
their honest sentiments and those of the public they repre- 
sented, in fear of no man, and without paying excessive 
regard to the susceptibilities of foreign potentates. 

Reeve’s special friends through life were chiefly amongst the 
Whigs, and the Whig Government fell early in 1852. Lord 
Derby’s Administration gave place later in the same yeartothe 
Coalition Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. The new Govern- 
ment, as Reeve notes at the beginning of the new year, 
was composed almost entirely of his own personal friends 
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and largely of his contemporaries. More than ever, there- 
fore, did he become a very near spectator of everything 
that occurred. This induced him to start a regular diary, 
and the entries in it, quoted by Professor Laughton, are 
occasionally full of pregnant comment on events as they 
occur, occasionally touching on lighter matters of personal 
and social interest—dinners and parties in London; visits 
to the Duc d’Aumale at Twickenham ; evenings at the 
Cosmopolitan Club, of which he records, in March 1853, 
‘Tennyson there, Higgins, Milnes, Spedding, Stirling, 
‘ Hodgson, &e. I don’t know any other room in London 
‘ which could contain such a force of men.’ The troubles, 
which were to end in the Russian war, were already begin- 
ning, and in September, Reeve, accompanied as usual by 
his wife, was on his way to the Bosphorus, an expedition 
that excited a good deal of comment in the French press, 
where his connexion with the Privy Council caused some 
not altogether unnatural misapprehension as to his relations 
with the Government. Reeve was back in London in 
November, writing the foreign articles of the ‘Times,’ and 
in as close communication as ever with Lord Clarendon. 
When, in 1855, Sir George Cornewall Lewis gave up the 
editorship of this ‘Review,’ to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the place of Mr. Gladstone, who had resigned, 
Reeve was asked to take temporary charge of the ‘ Review,’ 
the general expectation then being that the days of the 
Ministry were numbered, and Reeve himself supposing 
that his friend Lewis would be free before many months 
were over to resume his former duties. As a matter of fact, 
the editorial duties assumed by Reeve in February 1855 were 
performed by him till the time of his death, more than forty 
years afterwards ; for before two numbers had been issued 
Sir G. C. Lewis definitely retired, and the Longmans 
firm at once appointed Reeve to the permanent editorship. 
Till the end of the year Reeve wrote for the ‘Times,’ edited 
the ‘ Review,’ and performed his duties at the Privy Council. 
Some differences of opinion on foreign pulicy having arisen 
with the temporary acting-editor of the ‘Times,’ his long 
connexion with that paper came to an end; and, indeed, it 
was impossible that for any length of time even such an 
inveterate hard-worker as Reeve could possibly have 
laboured with success at the ‘triple oar.’ He had had it 
in contemplation sooner or later to retire from the ‘Times ;’ 
and he found a convenient opportunity in the differences 
arising between him and Mr. Dasent to carry out his 
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purpose. ‘I resigned, and fell back on the “ Edinburgh 
‘ Review,” which is a sort of peerage as compared with the 
‘tumult of the Lower House.’ Great was the joy of 
Longmans; great also was the annoyance of Delane, when 
on his return to England he discovered what had happened. 
Of his connexion with the ‘Times’ Reeve writes in his 
private journal, with warrantable pride :— 


‘ Probably no one had ever written so much as I have done in the 
English press, with equal opportunities of acquiring information on 
the subjects I professed to treat. During a great portion of these 
fifteen years I lived on terms of confidential correspondence and inter- 
course with several of the leading ministers of England and of France 
—more especially M. Guizot and Lord Clarendon; whilst Delane 
acted asa means of communication with Lord Aberdeen. Through Mr. 
Greville, my own chief and afterwards colleague, who had originally 
introduced me to Barnes in 1840, and sanctioned my writing for the 
paper, I could always ascertain what was going on, and I question 
whether there was any person out of the Cabinet more correctly 
acquainted with the course of affairs; indeed, sometimes things reached 
me which the bulk of the Cabinet did not know. The consequence 
of this information was that, although I am not conscious of ever 
having published to the world what it was desirable to conceal, the 
“Times”? became a power in Europe, more dreaded by kings and 
more read by statesmen than the most elaborate despatches.’ * 


It is recorded that, in the very early days of the ‘ Edin- 
‘ burgh Review,’ Walter Scott suggested to its editor that 
he would be well advised to make ‘the staple of that work 
‘ decidedly literary, reserving politics for great occasions,’ 
and that Jeffrey replied, ‘The ‘‘ Review” stands on two 
‘legs, and its right leg is politics.’ + Reeve, in thanking 
Tocqueville for his praise of the April number of 1856, 
declares that ‘it is the height of his ambition to make the 
* “Review” the organ of liberal and moderate opinions, 
‘and to find some support abroad as well as in England.’ 
No one was so well qualified as Reeve to realise this ambi- 
tion. But what in the world of politics are to be considered 
‘ liberal opinions,’ when the most eminent statesmen of the 
Liberal party are themselves in violent antagonism? Reeve 
himself believed in political principles, and he was the last 
man in England to surrender them in the mere name of 
party to a political dictator. Nevertheless, in 1857 he 





* Vol. i. p. 338. 
+ Letter from Jeffrey to Macvey Napier. See Macvey Napier’s 
Correspondence. London, 1879. 
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shared to the full the indignation felt by the ruck of the 
Liberal party, especially fierce, no doubt, amongst holders of 
subordinate office, at that temporary alliance between Lord 
John Russell and the Tory party which had achieved a victory 
over the Whig administration of Lord Palmerston. An article, 
written by Mr. Robert Lowe, then Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, denounced in unmeasured language in the April 
* Review’ the conduct of Lord John Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone, the former of whom complained to Mr. Longman of 
the fatal consequences to the political morality of the party 
to be apprehended from the tone of the ‘ Review.’ Nothing, 
however, could have been more absurd than to denounce 
the ‘ Review’ for departing from the principles of Mr. Fox 
or for conspiring to destroy that party amongst whom Reeve’s 
own lifelong and most cherished intimates and friends 
were to be found. Reeve’s letter to Longman for trans- 
mission to Lord John Russell, containing a list of political 
contributors to the ‘ Review,’ entirely disposed of the charge 
that that organ was relying on ‘ Tory’ support or had shown 
undue regard for Whig party interests. 

Later in the same year Reeve was at the Castle of Johan- 
nisberg chatting amongst the vineyards with old Prince 
Metternich of the future destinies of the British power in 
India. As to governing India by force only, that would be 
impossible. ‘Je ne vois pas que vous ayez la matiére humaine 
‘ pour cela, et que sans la conscription vous puissiez main- 
‘tenir dans l’Inde des armées anglaises de 100,000 
‘hommes.’ 

We cannot, of course, follow in anything like sequence 
the remainder of Reeve’s life. His editorship of the 
‘Review’ kept him in constant contact with the thought 
of the day in many different fields, and his correspondence 
forms a sort of running comment upon the political and 
literary history of his time. Lord Clarendon was the most 
frequent letter writer of all Reeve’s friends, sending him 
at times two or three letters in the course of one day. Of 
Kinglake’s second volume of the ‘Crimean War,’ he writes 
to Reeve on January 7, 1863, ‘I think as you do; there is 
‘nothing finer that I know of in the English language 
‘than those successive battle pictures. He beats Napier 
‘out of the field.’ Still, the tone of personal hostility to 
the Emperor of the French, and the bitter prejudice shown 
throughout the whole work against the French nation, 
merited censure, and the statesman and the Editor both 
felt that, however brilliant his pictures, in his presentation 
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of the history of the causes of the war Kinglake had fallen 
into the grossest errors, which it was the duty of the 
‘Review’ to point out. In particular, Lord Clarendon 
resented the notion that the war was caused by the in- 
ternal difficulties of the French Emperor, not yet securely 
established on the throne, and that England had been dragged 
by him, against her real interests, along a path not of her 
own choosing. Lord Clarendon claimed for England the 
chief responsibility for the war, which he believed to have 
been expedient and just. This, accordingly, was the note of 
the article, the result of the collaboration of Reeve and Lord 
Clarendon, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ of April 1863. <A 
very scathing article it was, on both book and author, and 
no surprise can be felt that for some time afterwards the 
relations between the two old friends, Kinglake and Reeve, 
became distinctly cool. 

Another contributor, more distinguished even than Lord 
Clarendon, had recourse in 1870 to the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ to 
expound with the freedom belonging to anonymity the faith 
that possessed him. In October 1870, when the French 
Empire had just been overthrown, Mr. Gladstone, at the 
time Prime Minister, volunteered to write an article on 
‘Germany, France, and England.’ 


‘Happy England,’ exclaimed Mr. Gladstone, ‘that the wise dis- 
pensation of Providence has cut her off by that streak of silver sea, 
which foreigners so often and so justly execrate, though in no way from 
the duties and the honours, yet partly from the dangers, absolutely 
from the temptations, which attend upon the local neighbourhood of 
the continental nations.’ 


An article full of noble thought, nobly expressed ; and yet, 
to some extent, the utterance of one living in dreamland. 
Everything had combined to make England safe, he argued, 
and everything had combined to make her harmless. This 
happy condition 


‘marked her out as the appropriate object of the general confidence, 
as the sole comparatively unsuspected Power. Our strength was 
already overtaxed, and yet till lately we had been feverishly anxious 
to extend our empire. These fancies we have outlived. We have 
awakened to the fact that our duties are already more than adequate to 
our capacities, that we are hindered, embarrassed, weakened, by the 
weight of our engagements, and that the secret of strength lies in 
keeping some proportion between the burden and the back. . .. As 
regards the three kingdoms, the policy of Parliament is aimed at making 
them a perfectly compacted body, and raising them to the highest level 
of intelligence and civic energy. Ireland, our ancient reproach, can no 
longer fling her grievances in the face of Great Britain.’ 
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In all things a notable article, written by a man of 
high ideals and lofty aspirations, yet lacking that most 
valuable gift of practical statesmanship, the power of seeing 
things as they are ! 

It is interesting to observe how completely Reeve’s 
correspondents put him in possession of the different ways 
in which the same facts were regarded from different stand- 
points. Germany had overthrown France. Lord Granville, 
representing English officialism, is quite satisfied with the 
complete liberty of action reserved to us for any contingency. 
All the neutral nations, he says, are longing to follow an 
English lead. Poor M. Guizot at eighty-three writes the most 
moving and despairing letters, proving that civilisation, self- 
interest, and honour call upon England and the neutral 
nations forcibly to prevent the German acquisition of French 
territory. The warlike Professor von Sybel, on the other 
hand, who writes from Bonn on January 9, 1871, will fight 
and bleed for the frontier of the Vosges. ‘ We will crush 
* any one who calls in question our place as one of the Great 
‘ Powers of Europe; and in thus rooting out their boast of 
‘ supremacy we believe we are earning the gratitude of all 
* Europe.’ 

Poor M. Guizot! ‘What a life his has been!’ he writes 
on June 4, 1871. 


‘Mon plus ancien souvenir politique est d’avoir vu de loin, du haut 
d’une terrasse de la petite maison de campagne ot ma mére s’était 
réfugiée pendant la Terreur, en 1794, les Jacobins poursuivis et assom- 
més par la réaction contre Robespierre au 9 thermidor. La scéne se 
passait sur les boulevards de Nismes, J’assiste en 1871, de la cam- 
pagne aussi, i la chute des nouveaux Jacobins, vrais héritiers et ¢léves 
de la Terreur. Et que n’ai-je pas vu, en fait d’événement, dans cet 
intervalle de 77 ans! Surce je vous dis adieu. Je me porte assez 
bien, malgré mes 83 ans et ces spectacles Shakspeariens. La France 
est, depuis 1759, une immense tragédie de Shakspeare.’ 


At Christmas 1872 Reeve finds at Versailles that very 
different type of French statesman and historian, M. Thiers, 
then President of the Republic, occupying the rooms 
which had been vacated not long before by the German 
Emperor. The conversation turned, of course, on the war, 
the Commune, and the siege. ‘Certainement,’ said he to 
Reeve, ‘je suis pour la République! Sans la République 
‘qu’est-ce que je serais, moi?—bourgeois, Adolphe Thiers.’ 
In the spring of 1877 Reeve saw him once more, for the 
last time, and then he was looking forward to being again 
President of the Republic. 
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The year 1874 was an important one for Reeve, as it saw 
the publication of the first part of the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ 
a work that achieved a most brilliant success notwith- 
standing a good deal of bitter criticism with which at first 
both journalist and editor were assailed. How these papers 
came to the hands of Reeve is fully explained. An admir- 
able comment on Greville himself is contained in the letter 
from Mr. E. Cheney to Reeve, who is urged to publish 
the rest of the journals as quickly as possible, and on the 
same plan. He was now less immediately connected with 
active political life. The Whigs were in Opposition, and 
whilst with his party he condemned very heartily the general 
policy of Mr. Disraeli, disapproving, for instance, the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal, and sharing the somewhat 
exaggerated fears of that day (as people now think them) of 
the resuscitation of a dangerous royal prerogative, there was 
much that he regarded with just as little favour in the bids 
that Mr. Gladstone was making to regain public support. 
From his youth onwards dreading and disliking the march 
of democracy, Reeve now looked with something like aver- 
sion on teaching which in his eyes led straight to universal 
suffrage. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Bulgarian Atrocity’ agitation 
he strongly condemned. He held that ‘the Russians were 
‘ waging a war of conquest, and the spirit of the Crusades 
‘ had been evoked to stimulate an ignorant and enthusiastic 
* people,’ and he was not prepared to disavow the policy of 
the Whig statesmen whom he had in former times sup- 
ported—the policy of Palmerston, Russell, and Clarendon— 
at the bidding of Mr. Gladstone. 

The new Government came in in 188), and its Irish 
policy rapidly destroyed the little faith that Reeve still 
had in Mr. Gladstone. He already began to look forward 
to a time when the Moderates of both parties would join 
together and form a stable administration, strong enough to 
resist the pressure of advanced Radicals and of Irish Home 
Rulers. Long before the rupture of the Liberal party in 
1886 it was in Lord Hartington that he recognised the 
truest exponent of the principles which he had always 
associated with Liberal statesmanship. Reeve had grown 
completely to distrust Mr. Gladstone both in his domestic 
and his foreign policy. The crisis came in the early summer 
of 1886. The story need not be retold. Mr. Gladstone, 
the general election of 1885 being over, turned his back upon 
his whole past, accepted the policy of Mr. Parnell, and for 
the rest of his life used every means in his power to persuade 
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and compel the Liberal party to break up the Union, and to 
establish in the name of Irish Nationalism a separate 
Parliament and Government in Dublin. Lord Hartington 
stood firm. He was supported in the fateful division of 
June 7, 1886, by nearly a hundred Liberals, the Bill was 
defeated, and the country by a great majority ratified and 
approved the action of the House of Commons. During 
these trying times and the difficult years which followed, 
Lord Hartington and the Liberal Unionist cause had no 
more ardent supporter than Henry Reeve. 

The history of Reeve’s later life could not, of course, be told 
with the freedom which renders so interesting the description 
of events in the forties and the fifties. As time went on, he 
began of necessity to survive most of his contemporaries 
and many of his juniors. He never in any degree abated his 
interest in politics, domestic or foreign; but he lived less 
amongst those who were engaged in ‘ making history.’ 
Younger men were replacing on the political stage his old 
friends; and there was much besides in the change that had 
come over the methods of political controversy since his own 
youth very uncongenial to a man of his instincts and tastes. 
Reeve looked to English statesmen to uphold a very high 
standard of statesmanship. He expected them, by the force 
of their own characters, by the public trust in them created 
by their own careers, and by occasional weighty speeches, to 
lead the minds and the consciences of educated no less than of 
ignorant men. Claptrap oratory was abhorrent to his whole 
nature, and he heartily deprecated the tendency of the time, 
for so it seemed to him, to drown the voice of responsible 
statesmanship in boundless floods of electioneering rhetoric. 

No one ever quite filled for Reeve the place left vacant by 
the death of Lord Clarendon. He became very intimate with 
the late Lord Derby, whose calm intellect, sound judgement, 
and freedom from party prejudice made him, in Reeve’s 
opinion, a far sounder adviser of the people than noisier 
and more influential politicians. We once heard Lord Bowen 
happily observe that Mr. Gladstone’s opinions always‘ partook 
‘of the nature of zymotic disease.’ Now Reeve turned to 
the speeches of statesmen in search of political wisdom, and 
was more than disappointed when he found instead only the 
eloquence of passionate and burning words. It was thus 
quite in character when Reeve wrote to Mr. T. Norton 
Longman in 1895 that Lord Derby’s speeches, then just 
published, ‘ contained more political wisdom than any other 


* book of our time, and that people would ultimately find 
‘ out its permanent value.’ 
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The interest which Reeve took in everything French from 
the time of his boyhood, and his intimacy with eminent 
Frenchmen, continued throughout life to his old age. The 
unwarrantable, and yet to some extent the excusable sus- 
picion, with which great nations regard each other’s policy 
is forcibly illustrated by the fashion in which Lord Derby 
in 1882 wrote of the English occupation of Egypt, and in 
which M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, who was then in office, 
a year earlier discussed the French occupation of Tunis. 
The last thing that the French Government or nation desired 
was the acquisition of Tunis. ‘ We have declared,’ writes the 
French Minister in entire sincerity to Reeve on May 16, 1881, 
‘that we wish for no annexations or conquests, and will at- 
‘tempt none.... We have enough to do in Algeria... it 
‘ would be madness to extend our frontiers. . . . Tunis will 
‘never belong to France. She does not wantit... . and 
so on. And on July 9, ‘Europe will soon see that our 
‘ promises are not vain... and that we wish for nothing 
but the security of our great African colony.’ Lord Derby, 
writing from Knowsley on Christmas Day 1882, complains 
that nearly all foreigners will persist in believing that we 
intend to take Egypt for ourselves, and even give us credit 
for so well disguising our intentions.* Assuredly when Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government took virtual possession of Egypt, they 
had no intention whatever of staying there, and Lord Salis- 
bury was no less sincere when he ata later date endeavoured 
to discover means to relinquish it. Still what has come and 
gone since then, both in Egypt and Tunis, has tended to 
make prudent men more than ever aware of the degree in 
which accomplished facts, especially such a fact as actual 
military occupation, outweigh the importance of words and 
despatches spoken and written by the most honourable of 
men. 

Reeve’s close friendship with the Princes of the House of 
Orleans has enabled Professor Laughton to make public some 
most interesting letters from the Duc d’Aumale and the Comte 
de Paris. The latter writes with sense and knowledge on 
public affairs in both France and England. Thus in Sep- 
tember 1884, with regard to the French operations in Tonkin 
and China, he remarks that ‘la politique coloniale est un 
‘ ]Juxe que nous aurions pu nous donner dans un autre temps, 
* mais qui nous ne convient pas dans notre situation euro- 
‘péenne. Elle a de plus été conduite d’une facon irrégu- 





* Vol. ii. p. 309. 
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‘ liére, action au Tonkin succédant i l’inaction en Egypte. 
‘Cette affaire d’Egypte aurait pu servir de base a une 
‘ entente avec l’Angleterre.’ On both sides of the Channel 
the Comte de Paris hoped and believed that the Moderates 
would combine, and when the events of 1886 came to pass, 
he wrote: ‘En Angleterre, Gladstone et les Irlandais vous 
‘ auront pour une fois rendu service s’ils forcent a s’unir les 
‘ Conservateurs, aujourd’hui séparés par d’anciennes divisions 
‘en Whigs eten Tories. Ce jour-li vous pourrez de nouveau 
‘ avoir un gouvernement fort et national.’ 

It was the Duc d’Aumale who formally announced Reeve’s 
death to the Academy of France, and delivered the appre- 
ciative address which Professor Laughton has reproduced at 
the end of his work. 

If during the last few years of his life Reeve was less 
seen in general society than in earlier days, it cannot be said 
that he had, till the last months began, in any true sense 
withdrawn into retirement. The letters show how he was 
still interchanging thoughts on current events with many of 
the best minds of Europe. His house in London was still 
largely the resort of men and women of intellectual mark ; 
and he received in the autumn a steady succession of old 
friends in the country house which he had built for himself 
near Christchurch. A sunny situation he had chosen facing 
the open Channel beyond that wide bay which stretches from 
St. Alban’s Head to the Needles. He did the work of edit- 
ing the ‘ Review’ entirely himself till the end; and till the 
end few men in England were better informed on the general 
topics of the day. Reeve died on October 21, 1895. 

In our January number of 1896 there appeared an article 
upon Henry Reeve, which Professor Laughton has done well 
to quote in extenso. It was written by Mr. Lecky. No more 
than was said there, and no less, need be said in these pages ; 
for it hardly comes within our province to discuss with ela- 
boration the long and splendid services rendered by Reeve to 
this ‘ Review.’ We have his life now before us fully told from 
childhood to extreme old age, and men may judge for them- 
selves whether they have often read of a truer public servant, 
of a more honourable, patriotic man, than Henry Reeve. ‘ He 
‘had looked forward to the end with a perfect and most 
‘ characteristic calm, without fear and without regret. It 
* was the placid close of a long, dignified, and useful life.’ 
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